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#nme coronation oF Queen Victoria. 
After the picture by Sir G. Hayter, in the Royal Collection. 
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THE CORONATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
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HE Coronation of Queen Victoria was marred by many mistakes of omission 
and commission, and as the two previous coronations had taken place 
within eighteen years, more care should have been exercised on this 

occasion, as they had been very badly managed. 

Lord John Thynne, Sub-Dean of Westminster, officiated by Royal request in 
the place of the Dean of Westminster. He thoughtfully made notes of what 
took place, and evidently intended for reference in future coronations. These 
notes were placed in the Coronation Service book which he used on that occasion, 
and has some notes written in the book itself at the parts which were not properly 
conducted. 

This book, with the rest of Lord John’s library, was moved to Haynes Place, 
Bedfordshire, when he went to live there on the death of Lord Carteret in 1851, 
and remained in the library until sold with the Carteret collection a short time 
since, when I purchased it. The notes were afterwards discovered, and are 
now printed for the first time, a few days only before the Coronation of 
King George V. and Queen Mary now about to take place, so it appears to 
fulfil Lord John Thynne’s desire. 

The following is an exact copy of the notes made by Lord John Thynne. The 
abbreviations, spelling, etc., are as written :— 


CORONATION V. 1. JUNE 28, 1838. 
DEAN BY ROYAL PERMISSION REPRESENTED 








BY THE SuB-DEAN—(LD.I.T.). 


Went to Jerusalem Chamber at 94—the Regalia laid on the table (the crown 
brought at 9} by the Officers of Lord Chamberlain) having been brought from 
the Deanery, where it arrived the previous Evg. 

Delivered the Regalia to the D. of Wellington (Ld. High Constable) at 10}. 

Attended in the Nave to form the procession in readiness at 11}. 

6 Preb. juniors first 2 & 2—Jenning & Milman, Dr. Bayley & D. of Ripon 
(Welby) Bentinck & Causton & 2 vergers—Subdean. 

Preb. proceeded to their places (no seats, but resting places). 

Dean stopped at S.E. pillar. 

Accompanied H.M. to the Altar, where staid to receive the Regalia from the 
ABp (all forgot this part & the Bps began the Litany before the delivery of the 
Regalia)—which was therefore obliged to be recd. by the Dean instead of ABp 
during the Litany. 


For other Errors See Book—Mem, Recommend a regular rehearsal in any future 
Coronation. 


Immediately after the Queen’s departure an officer and 10 men came up to 
protect the Altar. 

All moveables (except the Altar plate of Chapel Royal) taken by Dean’s officer 
vad whom a pass is provided) to the outer room of Jerusalem Chamber or Organ 

oom. 

N.B.—Only a portion of these belong to the D. & C. (all others having been 
compounded for & they were surrendered to Sir B. Stephenson 29th June). 
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All of Gold—Wedge of the Queen’s offering purse of 16 Sovns.— Ld. Melbourne’s 
do. for sword 100 sh. each in handsome bag. 

From the Chamberlain’s office—Canopy & 4 rods over the Queen delivd.— 
Inkstand Claimed. N.B.—Medals forgotten, but applied for by the Dean by 
letter on June 30. 
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mercy upon us. Thou that takest away the 
sins of the world, have mercy upon us. Thou 
that takest away the sins of the world, receive 
our prayer. hou that sittest at the right 
hand of God the Father, have mercy upon us. 

For thou only art holy, thou only art the 
Lord, thou only, O Christ, with the Holy 
Ghost, art most high in the glory of God the 
Father. Amen. 


The Choir then sing the Sollowing Anthem. 


ANTHEM. 


ALLELUJAH: For the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth. The kingdom of 

this World, is become the kingdom of our 
Lord, and of his Christ. And he shall reign 
for ever and ever, King of Kings, and Lord 


of Lords. Hallelujah. 


After the Anthem the Archbishop reads the final 
Prayers. , 

* Hove Mac Bb of Bv ls (tef-ford fom Renwig 17 
trofarvrd) Hla At fhe forvrs Ore, Co clatel ¥ 7th» 
thre L She Cxffuer Chafcl Fi. L® ips 
LY bh rubocAans. (Comepeyton) yo Ate war Mh ‘ho fuck 

ly buen +e ed U2 wre, “LM ORE OT. bftrwe ror 


‘2? en & fa fb. hy frm 


- fb. ib. oe ee 
GreLeonns) What ders it tiguify WI Ir Agen. lus nie ~< & 
a taaeicara aan 4 Ik. Bar Pe 


ke adnia Nh &t fey 
- a7) 


bare frog 


ateer! 











Facsimile of a page from the Coronation Service Book. 


Retd. to J. Chamber—where saw refreshment given to the noblemen who bore 
the Regalia. N.B.—This required still further regulating. Plunder & per- 
quisite being the order of the Day. 

It was only one degree better than the former occasion. 

The Dean forgot to deliver the copies of Service for the Royal Box, 
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The note ‘‘ For other Errors see Book”’ refers to ‘‘ The Form and Order of the 
Service that is to be performed and of the Ceremonies that are to be observed in the 
Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, in the Abbey Church of St. Peter, West- 
minster, on Thursday, the 28th June, 1838.” 

This is the book which Lord John Thynne used at the Service. 


Section XI. The investiture per Annulum & Baculum. 

‘Then, an Officer of the Jewel House delivers to the Lord Chamberlain the 
Queen’s Ring, who delivers the same to the Archbishop, in which a Table Jewel 
is enchased ; the Archbishop puts it on the Fourth Finger of Her Majesty’s Right 
Hand,” &c., &c. ; 

NotE,—“N.B. The 4th finger counts from the thumb inclusive. An error 
was made in meaning the little finger as the fourth. Consequently H.M. had 
great difficulty in subsequently relieving herself from the pain. 


Section XVII. The Communion. 

After the ‘“ Glory be to God on high, and in earth peace, good will towards 
men,” &c., &c. 

Lord John Thynne writes : 

“Here the Bp of B & W. (supposed from turning over two pages) informed 
H.M. that the service was concluded & H.M. retired to the Confessor’s Chapel. 
The S.D. enquired of the Lord Chamberlain (Conyngham) if H.M. was ill. ‘ No,’ 
said he, ‘all is over.’ Being told that was not all over, reference was made to 
H.M. & by her order to the S.D. for advice. He referred the Ld. Ch. to the Prime 
Minister (Melbourne) who replied (What does it signify). H.M. again sent to the 
S.D. for advice & he advised H.M. to return to her Chair under & by the Throne.” 

The ring being made for the little finger the Archbishop had to use great force 
to get the ring over the joint, and when the Queen went to the “‘ Confessor’s Chapel ”’ 
too soon her hand was bathed with water and with great difficulty and pain to Her 
Majesty the ring was removed and afterwards enlarged. On King Edward VII.’s 
coronation the ring was again enlarged and worn by His Majesty. 

The two pages or rather leaves turned over by the Bishop of Bath & Wells 
contained Section XVIII. ‘ The Final Prayers ”’ and page 66 began Section XIX. 
“ The Recess.” 

The Queen returned to her chair, the final prayers were read, and the con- 
clusion of the service performed. 











St. Edward's Crown. 
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View of Carnarvon Castle from Eagle Tower. 


THE FAIRY PRINCE. 


BY H. C, BAILEY. 


ILLUSTRATED By A. C. BALL. 


r | AHE town was a mess of crowded 
houses and huts, without form, 
like a heap of stones. It had 

been that, indeed, only a little while 
before. There were many Welshmen 
who boasted and prayed that it should 
be so again. But already there lay 
about it a low girdle of white, and the 
ain and dust of King Edward’s Flemish 
masons arose from sundown to sunset 
every day. Carnarvon would have its 
walls before winter drove the English 
soldiers back across the marches, before 
the hundred ships that furrowed the 
straits and lay, a dark forest, in the 
silver river mouth, fled from the 
equinox. 

It was six hundred years ago, but if 
you know where to look you may still 
find the fairy ring on the side of 
Cefn-du, and the cave from which the 
little man came. His body was covered 
with a grey wolf’s skin that left arms 


and legs bare. His head was all black 
beard and hair. On his left arm he 
wore a bracelet of wolf's teeth and 
yellow stones. Beside and behind him 
stood a woman, who wore a sheepskin 
dyed with madder. They were both 
very small and frail, but with the 
quick life of a wild animal in eye and 
poise. He spoke to her in a guttural 
droning language, and turned and went 
down the mountain side light and very 
swift of foot. They were of the race 
who held Wales before the Welshmen 
came; who wrought their axes and 
arrow-heads of stone; who were so 
strange of life that the Welsh accounted 
them not human nor mortal. They 
were of the little people whom we call 
fairies. 

It was an evening in early spring, 
and after a day of showers the sky 
spread all lucid in pale blue and violet 
and lavender grey, and the vast jagged 








mountain peaks seemed close upon the 
green and silver of the sea. Some way 
down the slope the little man checked 
and stood at gaze. He looked across 
stony, barren land to the rich, dark 
vale of the Seiont. In among its blue- 
green tilth were patches of black deso- 
lation. He croned some melancholy 
song, and went on more slowly, sway- 
ing as he went. The little people 
loathed war and its havoc as things 
unclean. 

The hand of the English conqueror 
lay heavy upon Wales. Llewelyn, her 
last prince, had been slain, and all his 
fastnesses were fallen, and the English 
king held his court in Carnarvon. Still 
the stubborn mountaineers of Gwynedd 
would not own him master. The Eng- 
lish soldiery might march up and down 
their valleys and burn every homestead 
that offered defiance, but till the moun- 
tains were laid low there was refuge 
for every man who dared starvation, 
and, if they were but a remnant, the 
rest could go sullenly about their busi- 
ness, yielding no more than they must, 
and making the English infinite toil 
and hardship, and promising them- 
selves rebellion at the first chance. 
Wales was conquered, but no man 
supposed that it was won, and, least 
of all men, the king in Carnarvon. 

The little man, whom his wife called 
Corb, went down the valley while 
twilight fell, and slowly and more 
slowly, for he would not come near the 
houses of men who used iron and ate 
baked bread till nightfall. The stars 
stood in a dark sky before he came to 
the gate of Geulan for the “ good 
piece,” the sodden goat’s meat and the 
bowl of milk which the womenfolk of 
David, the maer of the cymwd, ever 
put outside for the fairies. But on 
this night ‘‘ good piece” there was 
none, and lights were burning in the 
house, and a roaring din came from it. 
Corb shrank away, vanishing like a 
shadow behind the byres. He smelt 
the loathsome breath of war, and 
trembled like a wild animal aware of 
peril. 

The house was built of stakes and 
wattle, roofed with branches and a 
thatch of furze. Within, two tree 
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trunks, stripped of their bark and 
polished, supported the centre of the 
roof. Between them it was open to 
the sky, and smoke and sparks of a 
blazing fire shot upwards. The house 
was round and its earthen floor strewn 
with rushes. A table stood at one side 
laden with steaming dishes and horns 
of mead. At the head of it a raw- 
boned, black-browed fellow lolled in the 
only chair. He wore a long surcoat, 
much stained and faded, but gaudy 
still with a hundred embroideries. By 
the benches on either hand were a 
dozen fellows like him, but something 
less richly put on. They ate raven- 
ously, and shouted at each other over 
their meat, and loudly and violently 
when they turned to ask more 

Two women waited on them and a 
lad, with hate and fear in their eyes. 
An old man crouched over the fire 
hugging to his bosom a thing like a 
rude violin, and crooning to himself. 
The elder woman whispered something 
to the younger, a slight, pretty thing, 
all grace in her close white tunic, and 
she fled out into the night. The man 
at the head of the table turned with 
an oath: 

‘How now, you witch?”’ Hecaught 
the woman’s wrist. “Bring your 
poppet back. I want her for my 
sport.” 

The woman answered nothing, but 
her eyes told that she understood and 
defied him. He haled her close and 
tore off the white veil that she wore 
folded over her grey hair, and was say- 
ing something foul when the lad sprang 
in and tore her away. The soldier 
heaved himself up with a laugh: 
‘ Here’s a snarling puppy!” quoth he, 
and struck the lad down into the fire. 
Then he stood holding his sides and 
chuckling while the woman dragged 
the senseless body from the flames. 
“What, you would deny the King’s 
men would you, you Welsh vermin ? ”’ 
he said. ‘Out into the night with 
you and cool your blood. Mark you, 
bring me that girl back, or when we 
ride in the morning I will leave your 
homestead ashes.”” He reached for the 
old man and dragged him up. “ Tell 
her that in her own whining tongue, 
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you croaking minstrel,”’ he roared, and 
shook him and hurled him upon the 
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woman who was still kneeling by her 
son. Then he fell upon them and 
flung them out, and kicked the stunned 
boy after them. The others cheered 
him with laughing oaths, but as he 
came grinning back with an “ I would 
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teach Edward Longshanks a way to 
ha’ done with these Welsh pardi!” 
there was one who twisted a lip and 
said, ‘‘He, too, hath a fancy for 
teaching at whiles.”’ 

They drank up all the mead in the 
house, and then this captain of theirs, 
who was called Eustace o’ Dover, 
rolled to the door and howled for the 
Welsh women. But they were fled 
away up the valley, and out of the dark- 
ness he heard no answer save a strange 
moaning song that rose and fell like a 
stormy wind, inhuman. Corb was 
singing a charm 
against him and 
all horsemen, 
after the manner 
of the little 
people when they 
were troubled by 
ill passion and 

violence. 
Eustace 0’ 
Dover fell 
silent and 
listened, 
and felt a 
chill so- 
briety and 


‘The King rode alone after his quarry.” 
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fear steal over him, and cried a 
querulous question. But only the 
moaning of the song answered him, 
and he barred the door in a hurry 
and went back to the fire. Certainly 
the mountaina were full of devils. 

But in the morning, when sunlight 
flooded the valley and there was no 
sound but bird song and the music of 
the river, he was mighty bold again, 
and swore the Welsh girl should not 
escape him. Then said one who had 
marked his fears, Grey Roger: “ Ay, 
and you swore we should burn the 
house. But a man grows wise 0’ 
nights.” 

“T’ll leave the nest to lure the birds 
back,” quoth Eustace. ‘‘ By sundown 
we will have them again.”” So they 
rode away. 

On that morning the King rode out 
from Carnarvon with his wolfhounds 
and his foresters. You see a tower of 
a man on the great black charger, lean, 
but huge of bone. His green surcoat 
is weatherbeaten and worn. The hat 


slung behind him leaves his close dark 


curls bare to the wind. It is a square- 
wrought head borne boldly, and never 
still, as his eyes look all ways. For all 
the dark curls, beard and moustache 
are red gold. 

They were to rouse a wolf in the glens 
beneath Tryfan, but the din of war had 
driven the beasts from their haunts, 
and vainly the hounds ranged round 
Tryfan and across the valley to the 
glens beneath Moel Eilio. There they 
found, and to wild music thundered on 
up and down the glens towards Cefn-du. 

So the little people saw them from 
their cave, and Corb stole out to join 
the sport. Never a fairy but counted 
it good work done to spoil a hunt that 
came nigh his dwelling, and these 
huntsmen were of the hated folk who 
had brought war to the mountains. 
So Corb laughed as he flitted on. Over 
the brow of a hill he caught the wolf's 
foam flecks from the furze and laid 
them on another line, and broke puff 
balls, and flung himself down in a tarn. 
Off on the false scent the hounds sped, 
and from above, from a cave, another 
of the little people echoed a wolf's 
yelp, and the hounds answered madly. 


But when the King crested the hili he 
marked the quarry against the skyline 
beyond the glen and checked a moment, 
and shouted to his foresters to whip the 
hounds back from the false scent, and 
dashed right on. The foresters rode off 
with blowing of horn and _ hallooing, 
but the din of wolves from the caves 
had made the hounds mad, and they 
would not be turned. So the foresters 
thundered after them, falling further 
and still further behind, while the King 
rode alone after his quarry. 

Once and again he saw the wolf, and- 
then in the combes to northward lost 
him altogether, and drew rein swearing, 
and turned to search for the hounds ; 
but they were far away on the slopes 
above Llyn Padarn. He heard a shout, 
and rode to it. But that shout came 
from Corb, who lurked on the hillside 
above a bog. Again came the shout, 
and the King put spurs to his weary 
horse. The next moment green swari 
yielded beneath them with a hollow 
sucking’ sound, and the horse neighed 
in wild terror and plunged, and black 
slime rose like spray. The King hurled 
himself from the saddle, and, wriggling 
on the mire that sucked at him, 
reached a tussock of rushes, and 
another and another, and haled him- 
self panting on to solid earth. 

He had his reins still, and braced 
himself and flung back his shoulders 
and hauled at them, shouting jollily. 
Madly the horse struggled, ruthlessly the 
King hauled at the reins, and as though 
he were swimming in mud the horse 
plunged on, slowly, slowly, till his hoofs 
found something firm beneath the mire, 
and, with an ugly gulp of the sucking 
bog, he came out and stood streaming 
slime and shivering. And the King, 
who had no breath left to speak, whose 
sides were heaving as his, caressed him 
and leaned upon his neck. 

Slowly down the hillside came Corb, 
sobbing fear. Behold, he had dared a 
mad deed. He had mocked at a 
magician. Never since the world began 
had man or beast fallen into that bog 
and come out again alive. But this 
giant had saved his horse and himself. 
Plainly a giant endued with the mas- 
tery of the elements, lord of earth and 





““He was suddenly aware of silence—he turned, and looked into the eyes of the King and let the girl go.” 
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water and air and fire, a magician to 
be worshipped like the storm-cloud. 
Fearing doom for himself and all the 
little people, came Corb. 

And behold the giant began to laugh ! 
Corb was so quaint a thing, like a 
goblin from some minster’s carving, so 
little and hairy, and bowed and quaking 
with fear. Corb bowed himself to the 
very ground, and put dirt upon his head. 
The giant laughed louder. Corb quaked 
the more. Such awful mirth must be 
omen of a grim doom. ‘“ Who art 
thou, o’ God’s Name?” the King 
roared. ‘‘ Nay, nay, if thou art man 
do not play the worm.” For Corb had 
gone down grovelling. The King 
heaved him up by his wolfskin, and 
“Welsh art thou, little man?” he 
cried. And seeing that Corb under- 
stood nothing, he stumbled the 
question out in Welsh words. 

Corb shook his head vehemently. 
“Of the mountain men,” he said, 
calling his race by the name themselves 
used. “Of the little people ’’—that 
was the Welsh name for them. 

“A hobgoblin, pardi!”’ the King 
cried. ‘A fairy man!” and laughed 
again. “Well, Sieur Fairy, hast a 
house for me or so much as a stable ? 
Our stomachs cry manger.’”” He made 
some more broken Welslr and_ signs, 
and Corb understood him, and, turning, 
beckoned him on. If this «dread 
magician wanted no more than a meal 
he could be taken to the homestead of 
David the maer and left there, while 
Corb fled away to his cave. 

The day was waning now, and the 
shadows of the mountains lay black 
across the glens. Before they came to 
the homestead—the King’s horse was 
lame—the sun was gone, and light 
and shadow mingled in a cool grey 
mist. 

Eustace and his men had been before 
them. All day Eustace lurked in a 
combe above the steading, and when 
he saw the Welsh women creep back 
through the shadows of sundown, he 
broke in for his prey. The boy tried 
to bar the door against him, and was 
dashed aside. Eustace snatched the 
girl with a loud laugh, and crushed her 
to his breast. She made no sound, 


only she fought him with every muscle 
of body and limb, fierce, indomitable. 
Her mother stood aloof, giving no cry 
nor aiding her, but» staring at the 
Englishman hate and a cruel defiance. 
The rest of the soldiery began to jeer 
and laugh. For all his bulk and 
strength, Eustace could not master his 
lithe quarry. He cursed her, and put 
a hand to his dagger. Then Grey Roger 
waddled up and gripped his wrist, and 
chuckled: “‘ Nay, nay, my master. 
Naked hand to naked hand is vantage 
enough for any man. And I'll lay a 
noble on the lass.” 

The others laughed, but Eustace 
buffeted him off with an oath. “ Out 
on you, knave. Who leads this troop, 
thou or I?” 

‘“‘ The lass is the better man,” Roger 
chuckled ; and, indeed, the girl tore 
herself free and darted away and 
crouched behind her mother, clinging 
to her. The troop broke out in a great 
roar of laughter. Eustace strode upon 
her again cursing, but now Roger stood 
in his way. ‘‘ No, by my faith! The 
lass hath won the bout, and Bully 
Eustace pays forfeit by all the laws of 
arms. How say you, lads?” 

“ Forfeit, forfeit |!’ they chuckled. 

“ F will ha’ forfeit o’ thy bones, Bully 
Roger,’ Eustace roared. “‘ Stand off, 
I say. And you——’ he grasped at 
the girl. 

He was suddenly aware of silence. 
The room was still as death. He 
turned and looked into the eyes of the 
King and let the girl go, and shrank 
back and made a salute and shrank 
back again. 

“Say your say,” growled the King. 

Eustace looked at him a moment and 
down again at the ground. “I ha’ 
nought to say,” he muttered. 

“ Till I came you had enough to say, 
methinks,” quoth the King. He looked 
round the house, at its dishevelled 
ugliness, the scattered refuse of food, 
the cowering woman, the mass of ashes 
on the hearth where the old minstrel 
crouched and fumbled, seeking among 
them the seed of fire. For if once the 
fire was out the life of the house was 
gone. 

““Come hither, woman,” he said in 
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THE FAIRY 


his stumbling Welsh. ‘“‘ Fear nothing. 
I am the King.” 

“There is no King in Wales,” she 
said, fiercely. ‘‘Our King Llewelyn is 
dead and hath left no seed.” 
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against it hissed out, “Sir, there are 
Welsh spearmen al] about us.”’ 

The King sat himself down on a 
bench. ‘‘ Who is captain here? ’’ he 
said, placidly. 





“Yield thee to me, lestyn, son of David.” 


He looked down at her haughtily, 
and for a moment there was silence. 
On a sudden Grey Roger darted to the 
door and peered out and thrust it to 
and barred it, and turning with his back 


Eustace saluted again. 

“Methinks you have work to do,” 
the King smiled grim. 

“We will bear you safe through 
them, sir,’’ Eustace muttered. 
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“They should have our horses by 
now,” said the King. 

Roger turned from the lattice win- 
dow. “ The horses are taken,” said he. 
“T reckon the Welshmen a hundred 
and more.” 

“A hundred and more,” said the 
King, quietly. ‘‘ Well, sir, I reckon you 
no paladin to fight a host. What 
brought them down on you ? ”’ 

“Tt must be the imp of a boy,” 
Eustace muttered ; and then the woman 
laughed loud. 

The King turned to her: ‘ What 
had he done to your boy ? ” 

““ What have you done to all Wales ?”’ 
she cried, fiercely. 

The King glanced at her daughter. 


“What hath he done by _ you, 
mistress ? ”’ 
“Nothing, nothing! I am_ not 


hurt” ; and she laughed. 

The woman came a step nearer, and 
her eyes flamed at him : “ Fool, fool ! ’’ 
she cried. ‘I made her the bait to 
tempt your wild beasts to their death, 
and now you, too, are ¢aught.” 

With grave eyes the King considered 
her and turned away. “‘ It seems that 
you are a very skilful captain, Master 
Eustace,” said he. ‘“‘ Go to, order your 
battle.” 

“We can hold the house,” 
Eustace, sullenly. 

“ And if they fire it ? ’”’ quoth Roger. 

“ They'll not fire it while the women 
are in.” 

“T do not like your battle,” said the 
King. ‘‘ The women shall go out to 
their kinsfolk, and with them, Master 
Eustace, go you and I, for I think it is 
I and you whom these Welshmen 
would choose.” 

Eustace started back. “‘ Not you, 
my lord!” he cried. “I will go. Yes, 
pardt, I will go yield myself, and the 
others may hold the house with the 
women and hold you safe till help 
comes from Carnarvon. I will go.” 

There was a scream from the old 
minstrel : ‘‘ The seed of fire! The seed 
lives!’’ He had found a living ember 


said 


and blown it red, and was feeding it with 
dried furze and the flames leapt up. 
“ The soul of the house is not dead !”’ 
and he began a wild, hoarse song. 
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The King stood up and laid his hand 
on Eustace’s shoulder. ‘We go 
together,” he said. ‘“ For the rest— 
stand to your arms, hold out to the 
end.’ He strode to the door and drew 
the bar and beckoned the women. 
Slowly, amazed they came, and close 
behind them Eustace and he marched 
out on the Welsh spears. 

In the misty twilight they saw 
saffron cloaks clustering and the spear- 
heads glitter. The girl’s mother cried 
out: “Iestyn! lIestyn! we have 
trapped their King. See, he follows 
after me to render himself.’’ There 
was a rustle, like the sound of bees in 
a grove of limes on a summer’s day, and 
the Welshmen were all round them—a 
mob of sturdy, small men, for the most 
part with no armour above their tunics 
and saffron cloaks, for the most part 
bare-legged and bare-foot ; but some 
few with little coats of mail and 
battle-axe, and sword in place of spear. 
They all chattered together. One who 
seemed the leader, not much more than 
a lad, and beardless, thrust through the 
midst and laid his hand on the King’s 
arm, crying, ‘‘ Yield thee to me, Iestyn, 
son of David, son of Owen.” 

The King laughed, and put on his 
hand a hand that swallowed it up. 
“T am your King,” he said. 

“He is taken. He shall pay the 
blood debt for David thy father, for 
Llewelyn our prince,’ the woman 
cried, and there were shouts. 

“T am your King,” he said again. 
“T come not to yield myself, but to do 
you justice.” 

But it was plain that they made 
nothing of his broken Welsh. They 
were muttering and pressing closer 
when the girl cried out: “ He is our 
King. He comes not to yield himself, 
but to do us justice.” 

Then the crowd surged one way and 
another with a roar of talk, and Iestyn, 
the leader, turned upon his sister as 
her mother clutched her: “ Nest! 
What sayest thou ? They have wronged 
thee even as——”’ 

“T am not wronged. 
own,”’ she cried. 

Her mother screamed out: “ The 
Englishman there, he laid hands upon 


I am my 
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her. He beat down Idwal into the 
fire.” 

“T am the King,” the deep voice 
thundered. He smiled at the girl. 
“Speak my words in thy tongue, 
wench.” 

So clear tones ringing phrase for 
phrase with the deep, it came in Welsh 
and English. ‘“‘ He says: ‘I am the 
King. I come to assure you justice on 
this man who hath wronged the home- 
stead here, and justice on any man 
whosoever that wrongs man or maid 
of you. For I will show favour to none 
that plunders or does violence, and of 
me the humblest serf in Wales shall 
have his equal right. I am _ your 
King.’ ”’ 

Then there was silence awhile and 
looks of wonder and questioning, and 
then a wave of chatter, and the woman 
cried out : ‘“‘ An English king is no king 
of ours. We will have a Welshman to 
our prince.”’ 

But as she spoke the blast of a horn 
broke through her words, and they were 
all hushed and straining to listen. The 
boom and clang of men-at-arms came 
near, and a man thrust breathless 
through the throng, crying: ‘“‘ The Eng- 
lish knights ! ” 

Iestyn, the leader, gripped the King’s 
arm harder, and his mother cried out : 
“The blood debt! The blood debt ! 
Strike while you may !”’ 

But the girl screamed : ‘‘ They came 
out to us with naked hands, Iestyn! ” 
And Iestyn wavered, and his spearmen 
swayed and surged, and some gathered 
together and ran upon the King. 
Eustace hurled himself in the way, and 
their points clashed upon his coat of 
mail and slipped aside, but he was 
borne down. Falling, he snatched at 
Nest and dragged her with him, and 
shouted : “ The girl dies if you strike 
the King !”’ 

With an oath the King tore her 
away from him; but she, laughing 
wildly, cried out: “ Let be, let it be 
so, my lord,” and struggled, and fall- 
ing again into Eustace’s arms, shrieked, 
“‘T die if you strike the King.” 

On the tumult the English horsemen 
broke, and the Welsh scattered before 
them. But the King shouted : “ Halt ! 


Halt! We be all friends here. Who 
strikes, strikes the King.” 

Then their captain rode up and 
saluted. ‘‘ Orders, sir?” he asked, 
gruffly. 

“Have this fellow in guard, Ber- 
tram,” quoth the King, thrusting at 
Eustace with his foot. He hauled the 
girl up again, and ‘‘ Speak for me, 
mistress,” he said. ‘I charge you all 
come to me in Carnarvon on St. Mark’s 
Day. Then shall you see this knave 
who hath wronged you judged before 
a Welsh prince. For I will give you a 
prince that was born in Wales, and can 
speak no word of English, and he shall 
rule you according to the ancient laws 
of Wales.”’ 


Then the woman muttered: “A 
fairy prince ! ”’ 
And the King laughed. ‘‘ Come and 


see. 

The dawn of St. Mark’s Day broke 
grey and golden over the mountains, 
and a haze of misty rain fled up the 
straits before the rising wind. In the 
huddled streets of Carnarvon garlands 
and chains of branches tossed and 
rustled and gleamed. Soon the town 
was teeming with people, the streets 
all eddying, crowded life. There were 
men-at-arms with coifs of mail and 
steel caps glittering above their blazoned 
surcoats, and the craftsmen and traders 
had on their gayest jerkins of russet 
and sarcitis and even marble cloth, 
each with a sprig of sweet herbs 
stuck in his cap. The girls had bound 
their hair with flowers or fillets of 
white, and their mothers’ gorgets were 
never so gay, and never had Welsh 
town seen such a show of scarlet and 
purple tyretaine. Among all these you 
might see the white head cloths, folded 
like crowns, of Welsh women and 
Welsh saffron and madder gowns, and 
Welshmen holding together in little 
companies, muttering together, and 
looking askance at the Englishry, bare- 
legged and bare-footed, unarmed or 
hiding their arms beneath cloak and 
tunic. Beyond the half-built walls, 
where no guards were set, all along the 
green valleys beyond eyeshot, there 
were splashes of colour, white and 
crimson and gold, where from each 
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homestead and hamlet Welsh folk were 
hurrying to the town. 

Close above the quay, where the old 
tower stood green and yellow with 
lichen, where the first courses of the 
walls already marked the plan of the 
new castle, the yeomen of the King’s 
household kept clear a great space. 
There flaunted banners, the three lions 
of England, gold upon red; the red 
cross of St. George, the three crowns 
of St. Edmund, gold upon blue ; the 
cross and martlets of St. Edward the 
Confessor, in blue and gold. In a 
little while, when the crowd was 
already a score ranks deep beyond the 
barriers and the halberds, English 
nobles and knights came in state to 
the open space in the midst. ‘‘ There 
had they many rich ornaments, 
broidered on cendals and samites ; many 
a fair pennon fixed on a lance, many 
a banner displayed,” so that the gay 
spring air was alive with lions and 
leopards and stags and boars and trees 
and cinquefoil and roses and stars in 
all the colours of heraldry. 

There was a dais covered in crimson 
with gilt chairs upon it, and above a 
canopy all white and gold. Two hours 
before noon, marshalled by heralds in 
their tabards and led by the Justiciar 
of Wales, came a company of the 
Uchelwyr, the men of note among the 
Welsh. , They were unarmed like the 
English.. knights, and their women 
walked with them; but against the 
English they were of a strange sim- 
plicity: no long frains nor mantles of 
velvet on the women, no broidery of 
gold to their gorgets and wimples ; and 
the men, neither clean-shaven nor 
bearded like the English, but all with 
moustaches. The men had only cloaks 
and tunics that left knee and leg bare 
to their wadded boots, and there were 
but the three colours, white and saf- 
fron and madder, among them all. 

When they were drawn up in ranks 
before the dais, the trumpets sounded, 
and out from the tower came King 
Edward and his Queen. A gold dia- 
dem glittered on his close dark curls ; 
her black hair flowed upon her shoulders 
from a band of gold. He wore a gown 
of red and gold, and her mantle was 


gold and white. . Behind them walked 
the pageant of their lords and ladies. 
To the dais they came and saluted the 
people and sat them down, and Robert 
Burnell, the Chancellor, a heavy man 
of heavy head, took stand beside the 
King ; and beside the Queen came the 
women with the baby son that had 
been born to her in Carnarvon a little 
while before. Then the King stood up, 
a giant of a man, and he smiled down 
at the Queen, who sat very still and 
pale, her hands nervous on the white 
silk of her mantle. The Chancellor 
turned and made a sign to a black- 
gowned monk, and he came forward, 
and as the King spoke, spoke sentence 
for sentence in Welsh. 

“My good folk of Wales,” the King 
cried, “‘ to have your goodwill as I have 
your obedience I have bidden you here 
to-day. Ye have told me that ye will 
be content to take for your Prince any 
man so he be a Welshman. Say ye so 
still 2?” 

Then there came from the Welsh 
folk before him mutterings and cries 
and shouts, and the monk turned to 
the King: “ They say they will wel- 
come any Prince to Wales that is 
Welshman born. But none other.” 

The King laughed. “I will name 
you a Prince,” he cried, “if you will 
follow and obey him whom I name.” 

And again there was muttering and 
shouting, and the monk turned and 


said: ““So they swear to do if the 
King shall appoint one of their 
nation.” 


The King strode forward: “I will 
name you one that was born in Wales 
and can speak never a word of English. 
In whose life and conversation you shall 
find nought of Englishry.”’ 

Whereat the Welsh shouted loud and 
long, and the monk said : “ For such an 
one they swear to give their lives.” 

Then the King took from the captain 
of his yeomen, Sir Bertram Daylesford, 
his shield, and on it put his baby son 
that lay there murmuring softly, and 
he held the shield with its burden aloft 
and cried: ‘Behold your Prince! 
Here in Carnarvon was he born, and 
of England he knows nought. I give 
you mine own son to guard you. Hold 
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him dear and cherish him, Prince of 
Wales.”’ 

For a moment there was silence. 
Then the air was rent with shouts and 
laughter. After a while, from the 
midst of the Welsh folk, came out an 
old man and said : “‘ Him we will hold 
dear and cherish, and for him we will 
give our lives,” and again the shouts 
rose loud. 

The King called out for silence: 
“Look you, the first thing that your 
Prince shall do shall be justice. Stand 
forth you, Iestyn, and your mother and 
your sister. Bring me that knave 
Eustace.” Iestyn came from the 
crowd, flushed and uneasy, leading his 
mother Etthil, and the girl Nest clung 
to her. Two yeomen marched Eustace 
up. Then the King lowered the 


shield. ‘“‘Here is one that hath 
wronged a Welsh homestead,” he 
cried. ‘‘ Look, child!’ and he made 


the baby look at Eustace, who was 
indeed no pretty sight, so that the baby 
cried bitterly. “Thy doom is said,” 
quoth the King, grimly. ‘‘ Take him 
away and let him hang,” and Eustace 
bowed his head. 

Then the girl Nest cried out : ‘““ My 


lord, my lord!” and flung wide her 
arms. tea 
And her mother said quickly : “‘ No, 
no! the babe must not send him to 
death.” 

And Iestyn drew himself up: “‘ My 
lord, let the first thing we have of our 
Prince be mercy.” 

The King put the child aside and 
said: ‘‘ Hearken, Welsh folk! here be 
some of you that ask mercy on an 
Englishman that hath wronged a 
Welsh home. How say you?” 

Loudly they shouted “Mercy! 
Mercy!” 

“So be it,” quoth the King. “ Let 
him go!” and the yeomen left their 
hold of Eustace, and he slunk away, and 
the eyes of the girl Nest followed him. 
“ But hereafter, if any man whosoever 
doth wrong to Welsh folk their Prince 
will hold him to stern account.” 

Again the shouts rose wildly, and in 
eager ranks the Welsh came up to look 
upon their Prince as he lay in his 
mother’s arms. 

That night in the caves of the little 
people it was told that peace had come 
again to Wales, and Corband all the little 
people knew that it was their work. 
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THE HOPPERTON 
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Ek. 
ACK HOPPERTON had been in 


London a fortnight, and was 

already sick and tired of the 
dreary place. He had come home 
from distant California, after an absence 
of close on twenty years. He had 
made money in California, and in 
London he had hoped to spend it. 
But he was spending nothing to speak 
of, and, indeed, this home-coming was 
fast shaping towards what he, in his 
downright way, would have described 
as “‘a big mistake.’”’ The day on 
which he finally committed himself to 
this description saw him seated on one 
of the wooden benches that besprinkle 
Primrose Hill. 

Everybody knows, or should know, 
Primrose Hill. Poets have mentioned 
it, and standard authors. It is an 
open space, a modest eminence, imme- 
diately adjacent to the Zoo, the 
Regent’s Park, and the prosperous 
suburb whose postal designation is 
South Hampstead. Its green slopes 
and gravelled paths are a favourite 
haunt of the children, nursery maids, 
and governesses of that prolific quarter. 
Hopperton, whose own nursery maids 
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and governesses had once wheeled or 
accompanied his brothers, his sisters, 
and himself to this dingy playground, 
now sat again on one of its benches and 
discovered that his home-coming had 
been “‘ a big mistake.” 

It was early in the afternoon, and he 
had arrived out here after a prolonged 
and mournful tour of the aforementioned 
South Hampstead. It was his native 
suburb. Old-time friends, associates, 
and even relatives near and dear, had 
been cold to him, forgetful, unenthusi- 
astic; to-day, urged by some inner 
want, some human need of copafort, 
he had gone forth as one goes forth to 
graveyards or the scene of former lives 
long vanished. He had revisited the 
past. 

Leaning over the garden gate and 
alarming an elderly lady in a cap, who 
had fetched a stout gentleman with a 
bald head, he had lingered outside his 
father’s red-brick villa, long since sold 
to strangers—here they were, appar- 
ently !—who had abolished his mother’s 
heavy curtains, repapered the dining- 
room, and stuck a doctor’s plate upon 
the door. He had found his uncle’s 
hospitable home, now turned into a 
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boarding-house ; and his first day- 
school had disappeared, while on its 
site there stood a tall and many- 
windowed block of flats. He had 
wondered whether anybody outside 
himself remembered the day school. 
The boys wore little striped caps— 
crimson and black—and the _head- 
master hit you on the hand with a 
ruler when you did things. Hopperton 
saw himself standing up to it. He 
was dressed in a sailor suit and worsted 
stockings. 

In only one place was he remem- 
bered ; and that was in Ireland’s Lane, 
where all the shops used to be, and the 
shopkeepers’ sons, with whom one 
fought and they fought back—there 
had been no end to the fighting. In 
Ireland’s Lane was the same _ tobac- 
conists, where years ago he had bought 
forbidden cigarettes, smoking them 
secretly or brazenly, according to the 
occasion. “I seem to know your 
face,’ said the tobacconist, as Hopper- 
ton, leisurely and interested, made his 
purchase and looked about him ; and, 
“Yes, we used to live in Fellows 
Road,” answered Hopperton. The 
tobacconist had grown stout and sleek 
and puffy. In the olden time he had 
been a very handsome man. Hopper- 
ton, as a boy, had looked up to the 
tobacconist ; one of his deepest and 
most cherished aspirations had been to 
possess such features, such a figure, and 
just such a moustache. To-day, how- 
ever, he had no wish to exchange 
exteriors with the tobacconist... . 
Seated on one of the wooden benches 
that besprinkle Primrose Hill, smoking 
the tobacconist’s very best cigar, 
Hopperton was reviewing these and 
sundry other matters connected with 
his “ big mistake.” 

He was lamenting his deplorably 
friendless condition, his gradual dis- 
illusion and dismay, lamenting, too, the 
misprized intimates he had parted 
from in distant California, when a 
governess approached with two small 
children and established herself in the 
other corner of the wooden bench. It 
was a large bench, with room enough 
and to spare for everybody. Hopperton 
hardly did more than observe the 


arrival of the newcomers. His per- 
sonal troubles possessed him, obscuring 
his customary interest in an outside 
and hitherto alluring world. And, 
moreover, the governess would not at 
a first glance have been described as a 
pretty governess—nor even at a second. 

He had come back, he was reflecting, 
and nobody seemed to care. Friends, 
relatives, had changed, had married, 
had moved away—marriage seemed to 
alter them more than anything. All 
the old ties were dead. His sisters, 
his brothers, married to tepid husbands, 
or still more tepid wives, had received 
him with nothing warmer than a mild 
curiosity. Back in California people 
knew about him, took an interest in 
him, hearty, genuine—he was one of 
themselves. He had pictured himself 
made welcome in England, a snug place 
ready for him. He had pictured him- 
self as the master of a fine house and 
dispensing a choice and generous hospi- 
tality. Of course, it was easy enough 
to buy or hire people. How 
long this doleful reverie would have 
lasted is uncertain. It was interrupted 
by the growing rowdiness of the two 
small children who had arrived in the 
care of the governess, and who ever 
since—the governess still sat in her 
corner—had occupied the vacant por- 
tion of the wooden bench. 

They were truly horrid children. 
Hopperton sat up now and observed 
them. The boy was disobedient and 
answered back; the girl was a red- 
haired little imp who nagged and per- 
secuted. The governess, a young, yet 
harried-looking person inclined to lean- 
ness (“And no wonder!” thought 
Hopperton) was evidently trying to 
snatch a momenrit’s leisure and repose. 
These two ill-mannered brats were 
plaguing the life out of her. A frown 
settled on Jack Hopperton’s sunburnt 
face. A bachelor, and therefore some- 
thing of a sentimentalist, he had had 
no idea that children could behave so 
badly. The young woman’s name was 
Miss Bailey, and these two little 
wretches shrieked it aloud. 

It was Miss Bailey this and Miss 
Bailey that from the children, and 
“ Give Stella her book, Georgie,” and 
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“ Stop pinching Georgie, Stella,” from 
the governess, and, ‘‘Come off the 
damp grass, Georgie,” and Georgie 
declining, and Miss Bailey fetching him 
out of it, and the little girl making 
personal and rude remarks, always pre- 
faced by “‘ Miss Bailey.”” She was a 
regular little fiend. Hopperton, a large 
and simple-minded man, was at last 
driven to act as large and simple- 
minded men occasionally do act. With- 
out hesitation and without considering 
beyond the immediate present he seized 
young Master Georgie by the ear and 
gave him one or two smart raps with 
his cane. ‘ You'll do as Miss Bailey 
tells you,” he said briefly. A less severe 
though equally spontaneous castiga- 
tion was next administered to Miss 
Stella; and these operations ended, 
Jack Hopperton looked up and found 
himself confronted by a stout and irate 
woman who spoke with a foreign accent. 

“You tare to hit my chiltren, sir,” 
she cried ; “‘ vot have dey done to you, 
de tarlings ! ”’ 

‘““ The darlings!” 
“little beasts !” 

“He said it was because 
Bailey,”’ whined the little girl. 

“Yes, he said it was Miss Bailey,” 
blubbered Georgie. 

The woman turned from Hopperton 
to the quaking governess. 

“You bermit dis, Miss Pailey,’’ she 
said ; “‘ you encourage him ? ”’ 

“Miss Bailey couldn’t help herself,” 
from Hopperton. 

Suddenly from quiescence and a 
penetrating loneliness he had moved 
into the midmost centre of a tornado. 

The two children howled louder 
than ever; their mother stormed at 
Miss Bailey; while Hopperton ex- 
plained his guilt and took the entire 
responsibility. 

“ T tismiss you,” shrieked the woman, 
with a dramatic gesture in the direc- 
tion of poor Miss Bailey ; “‘ my husband 
vill send you your vages, and never 


snorted Hopperton; 


of Miss 


you tare to come near my chiltren 
again. And as to you, sir ’’—she had 


turned to Hopperton—‘“‘I vill tell de 
bark-keeber ; I vill tell bleesemen ; you 
vill pe had ub for dis—you tink you 
can hit my chiltren !”’ 


Miss Bailey sat, a terrified heap, in 
her correr of the wooden _ bench ; 
Hopperton, defiant and unconvinced, 
said he cared neither for the park- 
keeper nor all the policemen on Prim- 
rose Hill, and added something about 
“ this poor girl.”” The woman gathered 
her offspring to her side and began to 
drag them home, still blubbering, and 
turning back as though anxious to see 
the last of a personage, so formidable, 
so unexpected, and eventful. Hopper- 
ton was left alone on the bench with 
poor Miss Bailey. 

‘““I—I couldn’t help it,” he said at 
last, feeling that some sort of an 
apology was necessary. ‘‘ They were 
such little beasts.”’ 

A wan smile answered him. Miss 
Bailey,at the moment, could do no more. 

“You'll be glad to be rid of them.” 
He was, and he knew he was, making 
the best of a poor case. 

‘I don’t know,” she said. 

And then he guessed the root of her 
concern. 

“You'll have to get another job?” 
he asked. 

Miss Bailey nodded. 

“Ts it difficult ? ”’ 

“ Very difficult.” 

Obviously it must be if she could 
feel the loss of such a job as this. He 
looked at her; he thought hard for a 
space. He must make it up to her in 
some way; it was all his fault. He 
couldn’t offer her money; he knew 
nobody who might employ her 

“T’ve got a little boy,” he now 
announced ; “‘ I’ve been looking for 
somebody to take him out and give 
him lessons ; in fact, I’d advertised in 
this morning’s Telegraph.” 

It was an amazing and impromptu 
lie ; but how else could he make good 
the harm that he had done, how else 
pay over damages and compensation ? 
And he went even deeper, enjoying and 
arresting the look of relief that had 
come over her, that was fast expelling 
the extreme dejection of Miss Bailey 


unemployed and without a “ char- 
acter.” 
“He’s a wonderful good-hearted 


little chap,”’ he had pursued ; “ he'll 
do anything for you if you’re friendly 
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with him. Of course, he ts a boy; 
but not that kind of boy ¥e 

“Do you—do you think your wife 
would approve—— ” began Miss Bailey. 

“Oh, I’m a widower,” he answered 
briskly. He could manage the boy, 
but to invent a wife as well—he felt 
that that was a trifle beyond him. And 
then, “‘ This is my card,” .he added. 
“Tm staying at the Grafton Hotel. 
Your engagement begins to-day, Miss 
Bailey. You'll take the child out 
every morning and see to him in the 





giving further and exact particulars, 
that very evening. 


II. 


Miss Bailey—poor wretch !—in- 
habited a poky little room on the third 
floor of a house in King Henry’s Road. 
It should have been a dressing-room, 
for a door connected it with the big 
bedroom that looked out over the back 
garden and was occupied by the old 





* You'll do as Miss Bailey tells you,’ he said briefly.” 


afternoon. And—cr—I suppose it’s 
business, and that I had better ask 
your terms.” 

She mentioned an incredibly low 
figure; and, as though fearing that 
even this might be refused, “ I’ll have 
to pay ‘bus fares out of it,’ she had 
begun — but Hopperton interrupted 
her. 

“We'll double that,” he said ; “‘ and 
I think you had better take cabs and 
let me pay for ’em—saves time.” 

Before they separated he had noted 
her address, and had promised to write, 


gentleman who snored. This door was 
religiously locked, nay, almost sealed. 
The Misses McCurdy, who let the 
“apartments” and whose house it was, 
saw to that. They tolerated Miss 
Bailey, giving her this corner and allow- 
ing her to cook things over an apparatus 
which they declared was sure “ some 
day ”’ to set the place on fire. So far, 
however, that day had not arrived, 
and as Miss Bailey paid regularly, and 
made her own little bed and gave no 
trouble except when she caught cold 
and had to stay in it, the Misses 
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McCurdy let her have the room on the 
distinct understanding that she must 
clear out of it in case it was “ wanted ”’ ; 
that is to say, whenever a “‘ married 
couple ’’ came in and replaced the old 
gentleman who snored. Really, and in 
their heart of hearts, the Misses McCurdy 
never expected to let the rooms to a 
married couple, such couples (the lady 
especially) being no end of a nuisance, 
and always ringing the bell. 

Miss Bailey was busy over the 
apparatus, making, indeed, what she 
called her breakfast, when the letter 
that she had been listening for arrived. 
The servant girl, who went round with 
the morning letters and pushed them 
under doors, was breathing hard out- 
side. Miss Bailey cried, “ All right, 
Polly,” and in another moment she 
had flung herself on the bed and was 
reading a downright and highly mascu- 
line hand, that started with “ Dear 
Miss Bailey,’ and ended with “ Yours 
cordially, J. Hopperton.” There was 
also an enclosure, and this enclosure 
felt like money found. 

“Dear Miss Bailey,” he said—for 
he had already become he in that 
young person’s private mind—‘‘ When 
I reached the hotel last evening I found 
that little Jimmy was far from well. 
The doctor who was called in says it is 
measles. Nothing very serious: but 
we have thought best—and the hotel 
people wanted it, because measles is 
catching—to send the youngster away 
to a home at the seaside, where he will 
be well looked after, far better than in 
a big hotel with its noise, etcetera. 
Now, my dear Miss Bailey, this is not 
going to affect our arrangement. It is 
not your fault that the dear fellow was 
taken ill, and so, as you know nothing 
at all about me and so forth, I enclose 
a cheque for your first month’s salary, 
which will always be paid in advance, 
that being my business habit, and one 
which I believe in thoroughly, having 
as a young man often run into debt for 
no other reason than that I had to wait 
for my salary. 

“Now, while my young man re- 
covers,” the letter continued, ‘‘ I have 
a proposition to put forward. It will 
fill in your time, and it will assist me 


greatly in a scheme I have in hand. 
Of course, you can decline it, for you 
have not been engaged to go house- 
hunting and buying furniture, but to 
give lessons and so forth to my little 
boy. Briefly, it is this. I am a re- 
tired business man, and I have just 
come back from California, where I 
have spent the last twenty years. I 
want to spend the rest of my life in 
my own country, and I am thinking 
of taking a comfortable house and 
furnishing it, somewhere in South 
Hampstead, where I was born and 
brought up. Now I know very little 
about house-hunting and furnishing. 
It is really a woman’s business. I 
cannot very well ask my sisters or 
other friends to give up the time 
required ; but, perhaps, you wouldn't 
mind, and we could go on with this 
while Jimmy is getting on with his 
measles. It is, of course, just as you 
like, but I would be very grateful for 
a woman’s help in this matter, and I 
would like to begin at once.” In con- 
clusion, J. Hopperton awaited her 
reply, and was, as already stated, hers 
cordially. 

Miss Bailey next unfolded the cheque 
and looked at it. She had never owned 
a cheque before, always being paid in 
hard cash and not much of that either. 
What with the money Mrs. Salzmann 
had sent round and this cheque she 
felt quite rich ; and feeling rich was but 
a step from planning new garments, 
including underwear. Not that any- 
body else would see it—Miss Bailey 
blushed a light pink at the mere 
thought ; but there can be no reason- 
able doubt that it was the new garments 
(including underwear) which definitely 
committed her to the house-hunting 
and the furnishing. She wrote her 
letter and posted it that morning, and 
Hopperton wired back that he would 
call for her at eleven o’clock next day. 


III. 


To return to Hopperton. He was, 
as we know, an idle man with nothing 
in the world to do, and when he left 
Miss Bailey on Primrose Hill, he really 
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had some intention of finding a boy 
and letting Miss Bailey look after the 
little chap. But as he walked through 
Regent’s Park and became practical 
once more, he didn’t quite see why he 
should saddle himself with an adopted 
son ; for it was perfectly clear that if he 
actually got hold of such a boy as the 
one he had sketched to her, he would 
have to stick to the little beggar and 
make him his own for good. His plan 





decided on the house and the furniture. 
Of course, far back in distant Cali- 
fornia, he had dreamt of such a house, 
but the cold realities of his reception 
here had made the dream recede, and 
it had almost reached vanishing point 
when he sat himself down on the 
wooden bench and thought of his 
father’s villa, the tobacconist, and the 
“big mistake.’”’ This evening it re- 
surged in all its splendour ; so much so, 


“You could see a very neat ankle as Miss Bailey was handed into the taxi-cab.” 


of life included no such impromptu 
adoptions. He had lied himself in, 
he now reflected, and he would have to 
lie himself out again. Yet for all that 
the adventure amused him and keyed 
him up. For the first time since his 
arrival in England he felt that there 
were things for him to do, that life here 
might possibly be agreeable and full of 
interests and occupations. 

It was after dinner that he had 


that when he threw away his second 
cigar and wrote off to Miss Bailey, the 
lies and business of his letter were 
the least part of that thoughtful docu- 
ment. They came quite easy—especi- 
ally the lies. He enjoyed these ter- 
ribly ; that boy of his was really a 
“most awful lark.”” He grew serious, 
however, when he came to the house 
and furniture. Yes, he’d buy them, 
get them ; he’d chance it ; life in the 
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old country mightn’t be so bad. But 
perhaps she’d be afraid of him. He 
knew that women—and especially un- 
married women—had a code of what 
they might do and what they mightn’t. 
He had never been able to make head 
or tail of it himself. They had rules, 
he knew, and the exceptions were so 
numerous that the rules might be the 
exceptions and vice versa. He’d chance 
that as well. House-hunting and 
choosing furniture was a woman’s job, 
and a man was likely to make a fool 
of himself if he started out on it alone, 
and he couldn't very well ask his sisters 
or any of the people who had been 
cold to him ; so here was a real use for 
poor Miss Bailey, and one he hoped she 
could accept. ... He went to bed 
seeing large and prominent houses 
that made people gape and ask who 
lived in them. The answer was always 
“Mr. Hopperton,” accompanied by 
references to California and the Borton 
Oilfields. And he saw, too, chairs and 
carpets, and hangings, and _ himself 
sprawling in front of the fireplace, or 
mixing drinks at a side table. Mr. 
Hopperton’s it was again, and he was— 
well, you know who he was. 


IV. 


Punctually at eleven the next morn- 
ing Hopperton drove up in a taxi- 
cab and left it waiting while he rang 
the bell. The Misses McCurdy ob- 
served him through the kitchen window, 
Miss Alice, who was stout and dignified, 
maintaining that he had called about 
“rooms,” and that she really wasn’t 
fit to go upstairs, while Miss Esther, 
who was lean and bilious, said: ‘‘ We 
haven't any rooms,’ and supposed 
that he had come to visit Mr. Eastwell, 
Mr. Eastwell being the old party who 
snored. When Polly, the _ little 
“general ”’ with the truly awful appe- 
tite—‘‘ She’d eat the joint if you left 
her alone with it,’ so said the two 
Misses McCurdy, who took good care 
that no such /éte-d-téte occurred—when 
Polly, the little general, came down and 
said that the gentleman had asked 
for Miss Bailey, and had announced his 


intention to wait “‘ here,’’ meaning the 
hall, both ladies frowned. “ The 
idea !’’ exclaimed Miss Alice ; “ and a 
taxi-cab too!” added Miss Esther. 
But all this was as nothing to what they 
said when Miss Bailey’s new hat 
appeared on the horizon, and a pair of 
new shoes in mouse-coloured leather, 
with openwork stockings to match. 
You could see the stockings and a very 
neat ankle as Miss Bailey was handed 
into the taxi-cab. The ankle, however, 
was wasted on the two Misses McCurdy. 
“So that’s what’s become of the 
cheque she asked us to change for her,” 
said Miss Alice; and ‘“ Nice goings 
on!’ added Miss Esther, whose bilious- 
ness often made her say things in the 
morning that she was sorry for in the 
afternoon, and never would have said 
at all if she had only known. “ Per- 
haps they’re engaged,” now suggested 
Miss Alice; and this novel aspect 
occupied both ladies till the butcher 
called, and was told to take back a 
pound and a half of suet which he had 
tried to pass off as an integral and in- 
evitable portion of a round of beef. 

The ankle, though wasted on the 
two Miss McCurdys, was not entirely 
thrown away upon Jack Hopperton. 
He noted its existence with approval, 
and altogether he found Miss Bailey 
looking ‘‘ very well.’ He told her so 
as they drove on to a house agent’s, and 
repeated that he was glad to see she 
hadn’t taken her recent trials too 
seriously. Miss Bailey, sitting in a 
taxi-cab, and crowned with a new hat, 
had somehow become a very different 
young person from Miss Bailey doing 
governess and properly sacked by Mrs. 
Salzmann. There was a something 
about her that was just as new as the 
new hat, and quite as striking as the 
freshly purchased shoes and stockings. 
“She’s enjoying herself,’ meditated 
Jack Hopperton; and, indeed, such 
was the case. 

They looked over several houses, 
Miss Bailey looking harder than any- 
body, and then they both agreed that 
it was time for lunch. The taxi-cab 
now took them westward, and Miss 
Bailey made a first acquaintance with 
the fanciful meals of that locality. 
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Judged by this instance, they were 
rather good. She ate things she had 
never eaten in her life before, and very 
probably might never eat again ; and 
so she ate with thoroughness, in case. 
She distrusted strange liquids, and 
therefore took her stand by water neat. 
They conversed about the house and 
the little boy. Miss Bailey felt rather 
mean for forgetting him till now— 
those houses were such a distraction. 
The little boy was going on nicely, and 


nothing in the world to do, would 
be more properly housed either right 
in town or right away from town. 
Hampstead, it appeared, was all very 
well if you were tied to a daily grind 
at an office, but if you weren’t, you 
wanted either to be near your clubs, or 
else to have some little property whose 
interests would fill up your time. Miss 
Bailey’s father had been a country 
parson, and taken prizes at all the 
flower shows round ; and Hopperton, 
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** Sne gave him notice there and then,” 


in another week or two his father hoped 
the lessons could begin. 

The house—they took three weeks 
and several days to find it—was not 
actually in Hampstead, but in a village 
called St. Mary Cray. You reached it 
from Victoria under the hour, including 
the drive from the station. They had 
begun with Hampstead and its two 
big avenues, where house and garden 
often covered half an acre, and, little 
by little, Miss Bailey had said her say, 
which was to the effect that a gentleman 
of Mr. Hopperton’s position, and with 


who was always open to conviction, 
felt at last that Miss Bailey, as usual, 
was right, and he, as usual, was wrong. 
He couldn’t for ever be gazing at his 
father’s red-brick villa, or exchanging 
reminiscences with the tobacconist. 
The house that they decided on stood 
in fifteen acres, had plenty of stabling— 
Hopperton was fond of horses—lots of 
glass, and he would be able to grow all 
his own vegetables and most of his 
fruit. Miss Bailey, meanwhile, had 
become familiar with the wildest 
lunches, even those you gobble down 
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at railway stations while waiting for 
your train. And the boy? He still 
had the measles, and was making a 
slow recovery, till one day Hopperton 
announced that it was best to keep 
him at the seaside while all this house- 
hunting and furnishing was going on. 
Miss Bailey agreed; and when one 
Sunday Hopperton went down to the 
seaside and actually saw the boy, who, 
it appeared, sent his respectful compli- 
ments to Miss Bailey, the governess felt 
quite delighted that she was doing so 
much towards providing the little 
fellow with a really pleasant home. 
And then—and then—a_ horrible 
thought invaded her. If the Hopper- 
tons lived in the country, and she in 
King Henry’s Road, how would she be 
able to do her governessing ? She would 
give notice at the McCurdy’s—lately, 
they hadn’t been very nice to her ; she 
would find lodgings in the village ; yes, 
that was what she would do. Miss 
Bailey felt sure that there were lodg- 
ings, and no Miss McCurdys to peep and 
pry. So did Hopperton. The way he 
lied about that boy of his, and every- 
thing connected with that boy, aston- 
ished him, even though he had been a 
successful business man in California, 
and was still dabbling in oil over here 
in England. 
V. 

It was only when the house was 
actually taken and the lease signed 
that Miss Bailey recognised that she 
had been “ going on as though it were 
her house.”’ For she had. She loved 
the country ; she detested Hampstead ; 
and that was the real reason why they 
were all going to live at St. Mary Cray. 
Hopperton and she had quarrelled 
about it at first, and always Miss 
Bailey had subsided with a sudden 
start, saying: “Of course, it’s your 
house, and I’m only coming to give 
lessons—how absurd of me!” Then 
Hopperton had smiled, remarking : 
“I believe you're right, Miss Bailey ; 
anyhow, you know more what’s proper 
than I do, being a woman—and besides, 
I’ve been out of the old country these 
twenty years.” That was how Miss 
Bailey got her way. And now they 
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had the house ; and it was just such a 
house as Miss Bailey had always 
dreamt of, but never, never hoped to 
see in real brick and stone. Of course, 
she had dreamt of living in it, and 
being its mistress. However, she was 
quite content with choosing it and 
being the governess till the boy was 
ready for school. And now we come 
to the furniture and the awful rows 
they had about that. 

Hopperton’s taste was for getting 
things over quickly, and a plentiful 
supply of large easy chairs in which he 
could sprawl and feel at home. Miss 
Bailey wanted things to match the 
house—and they took some finding. 
She wouldn’t be satisfied because the 
men in the furniture shop said so and 
so. She knew exactly what that house 
required, and she was determined that 
it should have it. She fought and 
battled, and looked through catalogues 
for the exact shade of wall paper, 
and carpets that would match, and 
curtains that would go with these ; 
and when Jack Hopperton grew weary 
and said ‘‘ Damn it !’’—you see they 
had grown quite intimate in these six 
weeks—when Jack Hopperton grew sick 
of wall papers, Miss Bailey would 
collapse and look up with a sudden 
start ; and then : ‘‘ How foolish of me ! 
Of course, it’s your wall-paper, and 
I’m only coming in to give lessons.” 
Whereat Hopperton, thinking of his 
really atrocious lie, began to grin, and 
answered: ‘‘Go ahead; I’m sure 
you're right, Miss Bailey.”” He noticed 
now that the shopmen called her 
“Madam,” evidently mistaking her for 
his wife; while some said “ Mrs. 
Hopperton’’ quite plain, and he 
noticed how she blushed and put up 
with it. The Misses McCurdy and 
Polly the servant girl, who would have 
eaten joints if given the opportunity, 
noticed other and more brilliant things. 
There were two new hats, there was 
the blue dress that fastened up at the 
side, and the grey dress that fastened 
up behind, and there was underwear 
to correspond with all this opulence ; 
and now Miss Bailey had her breakfast 
like a Christian, instead of cooking 
and boiling on that apparatus which 














was sure “ some day ”’ to set the place 
on fire. 

It is rather silly to go further with 
all this wall-paper and furnishing, and 
the men in the house and getting them 
out again. Every established couple 
has been through it, and the unestab- 
lished will never quite understand. 
Hopperton and Miss Bailey had tiffs 
and made it up again. Once she gave 
him notice. It was about the side- 
board in the dining-room. She wanted 
real old oak to match the chairs ; he said 
that imitation was just as good, and 
that he was sick of sideboards, anyway. 
He was in a rather bad temper. “I 
don’t want to spend the rest of my 
life in furniture shops,’’ he said, “ let’s 
get a sideboard and be done with it.” 
“You needn’t speak to me like that,” 
said Miss Bailey ; and she gave him 
notice there and then. “All right, 
we'll have the sideboard,” said he, 
“provided you go and look for it.” 
And Miss Bailey went and found it, and 
it was packed and sent off to St. Mary 
Cray. 

They had begun in April. By the 
seventeenth of August the house was 
fit and finished ; and all the while Jack 
Hopperton’s boy had been staying by 
the sea. 


VI. 


Servants had been engaged; the 
whole place was ready. Jack and Miss 
Bailey went down in the morning, and 
for the first time contemplated it as a 
whole. It was a truly marvellous 
whole. Hopperton went through the 
rooms and was convinced. Miss Bailey 
had realised the house of all her dreams. 
They had come true, and now some 
other woman was free to enter on them. 
Poor little Miss Bailey! She had 
filled out ; she had grown pretty and 
even charming in the four months that 
had elapsed since she sat with the 
Salzmann children on the wooden 
bench that stands on Primrose Hill. 
Her work was ended ; now they would 
send for the boy, and she would come 
in and give him lessons and take him 
out for walks. They had furnished a 
night nursery and a day nursery 
Hopperton didn’t care; perhaps, in- 
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stead of living in lodgings, she would be 
asked to move in and occupy these 
quarters and stay in them. When the 
boy came back a great gulf would 
divide her from the master of the 
house. She, upstairs, would be the 
governess ; he, downstairs, would enter- 
tain his friends and take no more 
notice of her than if she had been a 
fly upon the window-pane. Less—be- 
cause a fly upon the window-pane is 
frequently extinguished. Miss 
Bailey thought these thoughts as they 
moved from room to room and saw 
that it was good. And out in the 
garden they halted, while Hopperton 
picked her a rose—one of his own 
roses—and placed another in his button- 
hole. “It’s all your doing,” he said, 
“without you I would have eaten my 
heart out in town, or gone back again 
to oil and California—this is better ;”’ 
and he filled his lungs full of the good air. 

“And Jimmy,” she asked, “he’s 
coming back to-morrow? Are you 
going to have me in the house or out 
of it?” she added. “ We haven't 
settled that.” 

“‘ Been too busy,” saidhe. And then 
suddenly he felt a brute, and a scally- 
wag, and a monster, and all sorts of 
dreadful things—she looked so charm- 
ing in the new grey dress that fastened 
up behind. “ There isn’t any Jimmy,” 
he now confessed ; “‘ I made him up—I 
made him up because it was my fault 
Mrs, Salzmann dismissed you, and I 
didn’t know any other way to make it 
good ——” 

“ There isn’t any little boy—and you 
never wanted a governess!” 

“Never a ghost of one—but I sup- 
pose I wanted you.” 

“There isn’t any little boy?” she 
asked. 

“Only a big one—won’t he do as 
well? ”’ And evidently he would ; for 
three weeks after that—Miss Bailey 
wanted the time to get her trousseau— 
began a honeymoon in the house of 
poor Miss Bailey’s dreams. And as to 
the Hopperton boy, he came later. 
And this time there was no mistake 
about him, and his name really was 
Jimmy, as put above—James Bailey 
Hopperton, 
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‘A mother held up her last born with one arm, with three others of her brood at the window, 
one with a doll which bade us a staring goodbye.” 
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“Cheers mingled with the cries of the gulls and the hissing of steam. 








The ‘ Bison’ was out in the stream 
steering for the ‘Empress of Ireland.’” 


THE EXODUS TO CANADA. 


THE EMIGRANT TRAIN AND THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


to Canada that I went to Euston 

Station one night about eight 
o'clock to see an emigrant train go off. 
With the din of the traffic in my 
ears, the shrill cries of children, 
the jangle of music, I turned into 
the murk and shadows of Euston 
Square, to find myself already amongst 
the emigrants, all going the same way, 
all laden with bags and wraps, and 
some with parcels of a more perishable 
nature, babies in arms, babies on 
shoulders, infants toddling, led by 
hand or clinging to the folds of ample 
gowns, the bigger marching indepen- 
dent of fathers and mothers. It was 
quite a procession when we passed 
under the frowning Doric arch into the 
sombre courtyard of the station— 
solemn, frowning, claustral—and thence 
into the great hall. Here was a scene 
worth painting. The vast, temple-like 
chamber, galleried, many-columned, 
with lights shining through the floating 


I HAD heard so much of the exodus 


mists, was almost filled with hosts of 
people, hills of luggage plastered with 
vivid labels, tin and leather and wood, 
roped and chained, wrapped round 
with string —over all brooding the giant 
figure of George Stephenson, little 
dreaming of the mighty changes his 
genius was to bring about. Why, 
nowadays they talk of Canada as if 
it was next door! For the moment 
the pedestal upon which the famous 
man stands was piled up with settlers’ 
effects, and the benches beneath him 
which stretch across the hall, were 
almost filled with mothers and their 
offspring, each fenced in by hand 
baggage of a most miscellaneous kind, 
and of every imaginable shape, size, or 
material, such as baskets, string bags, 
parcels, boxes, rugs, pillows, shawls, 
camp stools, and so on. Of these the 
lighter and softer articles were largely 
used to support poor sleepy babies and 
infants, whilst the more substantial 
ones served as footstools, tables, or 
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seats for little girls and boys munching 
apples, chocolates, bananas, buns, and 
other delicacies, or perusing comic pic- 
ture papers with awful gravity. It 
was fully understood that everybody 
was here for an excursion on a grand 
scale, no cheap jaunt for a butterfly 
hour or two to Epping Forest or South- 
end, but a wonderful journey over 
thousands of miles of sea and land to 
a new world, where fathers would 
never be out of work any more. Some 
cheerful spirit had spread its unseen 
pinions in the air, and smiled down upon 
them all! Many dolls of varying degrees 
of respectability were also about to 
emigrate, and I particularly noticed 
one Teddy Bear—as if there are not 
bears enough in Canada—with very 
big, black, beady eyes, in the arms of 
one little maiden, which was of such 
dimensions that the shipping company 
would certainly be justified in asking 
for its passage money. 

For a time I watched the scene more 
or less at my ease, leaning against the 
counter of the little telegraph office, 
whence last messages are despatched in 
a corner by the doors of that great 
hall, which was the consummation of 
hope deferred, the first stage of 
the great adventure, never quite be- 
lieved in till to-night, the goal of trials, 
fears, great expectations. Here they 
were at last, gathered together from all 
quarters, met for the first time, more 
seed for the new Britain across the 
seas. Whilst I stood there I was much 
amused by the startled exclamations 
of a gentleman and his wife who had 
driven up in a motor, and with a ser- 
vant and a porter in attendance, 
a hundredweight or two of portman- 
teaus, suit-cases, dressing-bags, hat- 
boxes, and so forth, had paused on the 
way to their own platform to look at 
the strange spectacle. “‘ Emigrants,”’ 
cried the gentleman, ‘‘ going to Canada! 
It’s a tragedy, a positive tragedy, to 
see the old countrk drained of such 
people ! ” 

“Emigrants!” cried his lady. 
“Those emigrants! Why! look at 
their clothes! I declare some of the 
women are better dressed than I am! 
and the men ! ‘i 


So they went off inveighing against 
such wholesale bloodletting, believing 
that clothes are evidence of prosperity, 
astonished to find that emigrants are 
not mere scarecrows, still convinced 
that London is Piccadilly, Park Lane, 
Oxford Street and so on, though even 
that fashionable area includes within 
it Paradises whose inhabitants would 
be delighted to emigrate if they were 
lucky enough to get the chance. 

I left my corner and threaded my 
way through the crowd, exchanging a 
word with one and another as I went. 

“Well, I can’t be worse off,” said 
one lantern-jawed man of forty, gaunt, 
swarthy, resolute, who had been a 
general labourer down in the East End 
somewhere, lifting and carrying first 
one burden then another, now on -the 
land on the fringe of the suburbs, then 
in the dockyards, then in machine shops. 

“Are you used to the land?” I 
asked him. 

‘“‘ Jack can do anything,” said his 
wife, with a boy and a girl in either 
hand, ‘‘and a better husband no 
woman ever had. He can use a pick 
and shovel, he can work a donkey 
engine, he can drive a horse——” 

“Shut up, mother,” muttered Jack. 
“Yes; I’ve got a job out there. 
Alberta we’re goin’ to.” 

‘“‘ And what about the winter ? ” and 
I tried to frighten him with zeros and 
snow and cold. 

Mother would hold her tongue no 
longer. 

‘““ Winter !”’ she cried, in accents that 
assured me she was the better half and 
well deserved a vote—‘‘ Winter !”’— 
what scorn she threw into that in- 
hospitable, that most expressive word ! 
‘It can’t be so bad as it is down in 
Canning Town.” And I could see in 
her flaming eye long tramps in search 
of work for poor Jack, tramps through 
endless streets, hungry and footsore ; 
many a vain knock at the workshop 
doors, terror of the landlord, of the 
cold streets, of the workhouse, and no 
regret at leaving old England. 

It was becoming difficult to move 
at all by this time, so thick was the 
crowd, and so_ restless. For the 
moment the interest centred about a 
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THE EXODUS 


great black board on which was 
written in chalk in very big letters 
the words ‘East End _ Emigra- 
tion Society,” ‘Self Help Society,” 
and, if I remember right, “‘ Emigration 
Board,” those being the names of cer- 
tain bodies who despatched emigrants 
under their auspices. A tall, athletic- 
looking gentleman with a pair of sharp 
eyes, but beaming with good humour, 
had just forced his way to it, dragging 
after him, at least, a dozen of anxious 
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more questions, but he said in answer 
to one: ‘‘ Would you like to see a 
family of twelve? Then follow me, 
I’ve got ’em all together in a corner”’ 
and we struggled through the throng 
to the foot of the steps where this 
wonderful family had settled on and 
about its effects, and was found in a 
most cheerful and contented frame of 
mind, though a little mixed with two 
or three other families, with whom they 
were hob-nobbing as if they had all 








“They are Canadians now." 


men who were discharging volleys of 
questions at him about tickets, luggage, 
seats, letters, and many other subjects. 
He answered them, he satisfied them, and 
when he had done shouted out : ‘““There’s 
supper in a few minutes up the steps 
vonder,” pointing to the winding stone 
steps at the end of the hall which 
lead to the board rooms and offices 
of the railway company; and clutch- 
ing a handful of papers, he turned to 
speak to me. I had not the heart to 
detain him, or to plague him with 


been neighbours for years, though they 
had only met for the first time an hour 
or SO ago. 

“Nothing wrong with the papers, 
is there?” asked the father, a 
shortish, sandy-bearded man, with a 
perpetual smile on his face, though one 
of his brood was tugging at his beard 
and whiskers in a manner which, 
though violently affectionate, cost him 
more than one passing twinge. I con- 
gratulated him on the appearance of 
his family, and after being presented 
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A Picture on the Staircase in 
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** The Great Hall was illuminated to its uttermost 


plate—one great family—a memoprial of the & “mer, 
eventtu: 
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the Great Hall at Euston Station 


mer, and the emigrants were fixed on the 
eventful night when they left for Canada.’ 
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to his ‘missus,’ chatted with 
them in a homely, free-and-easy way 
about past and future, and quite won 
their hearts by suggesting that a V.C., 
or some new order of merit, should be 
the reward for rearing such a family, 
though privately I shuddered at their 
manifold responsibilities. 

“Oh ! we’ve got work to go to, bless 
you—my big daughters will go out to 
service—-me and the missus have got 
jobs at a flaxworks, and a tome ready 
for us, and the little ’uns can give a 
hand too—we’re all workers.” 

“ And you're glad to go? ”’ 

“YT just am. I was a carter in 
Essex, but London spread so that the 
place where I worked is all over bricks 
now, so I dropped out, and—well, 
when a man’s my age (about fifty) it is 
a battle, I can tell you, and I con't 
know what we should have done but 
for the family.” 

““ Now you're on your legs again ! ”’ 

“T am, and God willing, I intend to 
keep there—don’t you think my little 
lot will make the right sort of emi- 
grants?” and he looked them over 
as proud as could be, and very 
approvingly. 

There were two chubby babies in 
arms to begin with, both in the best of 
tempers, two sturdy boys in knicker- 
-ockers, a quaint, demure little girl ina 
mushroom hat, and what seemed to be 
harem skirts projecting from beneath 
a neat dress of early Victorian pattern, 
two grown-up daughters who looked 

trong as men, another in her teens 
wearing a cap and a furry boa, and a 
smile like her father’s; mother in a 
wide-spreading hat wide enough to 
keep the rain off, a thick long jacket 
with big buttons, as much as I could 
see of her, very proud of her position 
as the queen of a family of twelve, and 
by her side another stalwart daughter 
wearing spectacles. I may have missed 
one or two, but I was accompanied by 
a very expert photographer, who has 
immortalized them—with a bigger family 
still whom he caught on the great 
staircase going up to supper. The 
pictures were to be memorials of this 
eventful night when they left London 
and its millions for that wonderful land 


which stretches from the frozen seas of 
Hudson Bay to the warm waters of 
the blue Pacific, where prairies and 


forest, lakes and mountains await 
them—clamouring for brawn and 
muscles. 


I followed them up the steps and into 
a vast board-room where I suppose such 
things as dividends and traffic receipts 
are dealt with: long, wide, lofty, with 
many columns, many shadowy corners, 
a platform, smoky busts, dingy pictures, 
maps and so forth. To-night, however, 
the genius of some magic lamp had 
transformed it into a banqueting hall. 
3ut it was rather a solemn occasion 
this farewell supper, and even the 
frothing champagne with all its sparkle, 
its million gem-like bubbles, would have 
given but a sadly spurious gaiety to 
the guests. Hope may beckon from 
across the ocean, but these last quiet 
rites call up spirits from the deep 
which are not easily dispelled. I stood 
in a quiet corner watching the strange 
and affecting scene for a_ few 
minutes talking to one in authority, 
from whom I learnt how carefully 
all these people were selected. What 
a sifting, what inquiries, what investi- 
gations! Small, indeed, are the meshes 
of the sieve through which they have 
passed, and I stole quietly away 
wondering how many of us would bear 
such searching scrutiny. 

I had heard of another party that 
was supping and at last discovered 
them in one of the refreshment rooms. 
Here were assembled another band of 
emigrants, strong, resolute-looking fel- 
lows, listening intently to the pithy 
words of a shortish, black-haired, grim 
man standing up at the end of a table. 
He was evidently the shepherd of the 
flock, who, like another shepherd better 
known to fame, knew them all by their 
names, and their histories, and their 
characters, and led them with a glance 
of his sharp and piercing eye. ‘‘ Now,” 
he said—he was in the middle of his 
address—‘‘ now you're going out to 
jobs, and that is a very good thing, but 
don’t forget that you’ve got to keep 
your jobs when you've got them. 
It's no good trying to teach the Canadians. 
They know their business far better 
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than you can tell them. You'll find 
the conditions very different from 
those at home here in the old country. 
You will have difficulties rising up 
everywhere. You've got to trample 
them underfoot,’’ and he stamped on 
the floor with emphasis. ‘* You'll have 
to sink the Englishman and be a Cana- 


dian, but you will still remain a 
Britisher. It will be hard work, but 
don’t you lose heart. Go, grit and 
gumption, that’s what you want. 


Now that’s all I’ve got to say, and if 
you'll write to me every month or two 
and tell me how you're getting on Ill 
promise to write back.”’ 

This was the Self-Help Society, and 
the shepherd now stalked to the door 
with a paper full of names on it, and 
began to check off his flock to see if all 
were in the fold, sparing just a moment 
to let me glance at the paper, which 
showed me that his party would soon 
be absorbed by the new land. 

The hand of the clock moved quickly. 
The inexorable hour drew near. The 
great hall was full once more. It was 
a busy, breathless scene. Loud was 
the hum of many voices, above it rose 
notes of music, of song, the cry of the 
child, the sound of laughter and saluta- 
tions. The rumour spread that the 
train was ready in its place. The 
crowd was stirred to its depths. There 
Was a great picking up of babies, a 
hoisting of infants high up on to 
shoulders, a gripping of baggage, and 
a general movement to the doors. 
Bleak tunnels, draughty corridors 
echoed with the tramp of the army. 

There was the emigrant train, so 
long that its head reached out into the 
night, a line of corridor carriages, 
brightly lit, doors open, and looking 
most hospitable. 

The organisers did their work well. 
Families found their places all ready 
for them. Pillows, shawls, rugs were 
unfolded. Seats became beds. Drowsy 
children, worn out by all these strange 
scenes, fell off to sleep. Whole com- 
partments were converted into bed- 
rooms. Ina few minutes the anxieties 
of the momentous day were over. 
Fathers and mothers breathed freely. 
Every door was besieged by friends. 


Some were’ holding whispered confer- 
ences, with one eye on the clock. 
Age and youth were bidding each other 
good-bye—husbands, wives, _ lovers, 
mothers, grandmothers. Some were 
singing, some were dancing, a few 
were weeping undisguisedly. I walked 
along the platform, glancing into the 
carriages, seeing many an affecting 
little scene as I went. 

The steam was hissing impatiently 
out of the valves, the driver was peering 
at his gauges, the fireman was looking 
into his furnace, his smutty face hot- 
red with the fierce glow. The “ Titan” 
was eager to be away. The guard had 
placed the last piece of baggage in its 
place, a poor, trumpery tin box, all 
battered and dented, years and years 
old, labelled “‘ Calgary,” away under 
the shadows of the “ Rockies” thou- 
sands of miles away. I wondered 
whose it was, and what it held; it 
was so small and shrivelled with hard 
usage, it looked so very humble, and 
was only kept together by a bit of 
thin rope, itself frayed and worn with 
age. 

Lo ! another guard came along, lamp 
and flag in hand. I could see the 
greasy cap, the white jacket, and the 
honest red face of the driver as he 
peered down the platform. The great 
wheels of the “ Titan” moved. The 
steam rushed out in thick clouds to 
the roof, and glided towards the tunnel 
and the red lamps. One by one the 
carriages slowly passed me. I saw a 
man hiding his face in his hands, his 
breast heaving. He had borne up to 
the last, but now his wife was out of 
sight his emotions mastered him. There 
she was with her daughter, their faces 
turned to a grimy pillar, sobbing their 
hearts out—left behind for a time 

I have in my mind an impression of 
many blurred faces, of many waving 
hands, of fluttering ’kerchiefs, and then 
down went the lights all along the 
platform. Friends vanished, sleepy- 
porters mopping their faces with greasy 
rags shambled off and disappeared 
like phantoms, a few flickering lamps 
showed the way through shadowy pas- 
sages. The vast terminus was going 
to bed, its labours over. The clock 
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said it was nearly one o'clock. The 
great hall, but a short time ago 
seething with life, was now dark 
and ‘empty. The emigrants might 
never have been. London would not 
miss an army. A few birds of the 
night flitted about the by-ways which 
lead to the Euston Road, attracted by 
the light of a coffee stall. The emigrant 
train was now rushing through the 
quiet English landscape, the emigrants 
dreaming uneasy dreams—of the great 
ship that was awaiting them, of the 
wild Atlantic, the new land, and the 
old home. 

A week had gone, and once more I 
was at Euston, wandering in the gloom 
through tunnels and passages in search 
of the midnight train to Liverpool, 
where I was to see an emigrant ship 
set sail to Canada, and thus complete 
my experiences. To me, with the 
scenes I have just described fresh in 
my mind, the long platform seemed 
silent and deserted, but I was told that 
another host had left on the previous 
night, and now only this mere handful 
of belated adventurers was to accom- 
pany me on my journey. There was 
nothing new to see, so I took my seat 
in solitary state, made myself com- 
fortable, and in a few minutes we were 
moving smoothly and swiftly through 
the dark countryside, the lights of 
London glimmering faintly on the 
horizon. I had with me to wile away 
the time a _ pocketful of Canadian 
literature which I had gathered during 
the week, for I had not been idle. I 
had learnt something concerning the 
exodus at first hand from the man 
who governs all the intricate machinery 
on this side of the water by which the 
vast process of transplantation is being 
effected. This is Mr. Obed Smith, a 
surewd, homely man, as his name be- 
tokens, sanguine by temperament, 
bearded, of middling stature, of an 
easy carriage, with hands that have 
known the feel of the axe and the 
spade and the plough, though they 
have lorg been moulded to the pen. 
I found him in that building in Parlia- 
ment Street with the alluring window, 
quite irresistible te all but the blind, 
which is set out with wheat sheaves, 


rosy apples, and fruits that would have 
done credit to the garden of Eden 
itself. He was sitting at a great table, 
piled up with correspondence and 
papers, in a hot room hung round with 
maps, scenery, portraits of Laurier 
and other Canadian celebrities, with a 
telephone at his ear, a shorthand clerk 
at his elbow, and behind him the 
warning “ Be brief,” printed in big 
letters on a card. But to “ talk 
Canada,” he told me, was the business 
of his life, and few can talk it better, 
I am convinced. Was he not an 
emigrant himself at eighteen, in the 
rough days when Winnipeg was but 
Fort Garry, a mere place of stockades 
set in the wilderness, drawn thither by 
hard necessity! How little we know 
what is going on in our very midst, as 
one is unconscious of the maze of wires 
and pipes which run beneath the street 
be treads daily, until the uplifting of 
a trap or a hole dug in the ground 
suddenly reveals them to our view. 

I wish I had but the space to describe 
the ingenious and highly organised 
methods by which Canada and _ its 
wondrous wares are proclaimed through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land; the equally remarkable system 
of bureaux, immigration halls, employ- 
ment agents, land guides, and so forth 
by which the hosts are dealt with and 
distributed over those immense terri- 
tories: or the good things that are 
offered to settlers of all degrees, such 
as the tract of free land and the ready- 
made home. Yet it is well to bear in 
mind that although Canada plays the 
good parent she is out for hard busi- 
ness. She offers no free passages, she 
assists none, she even scrutinises your 
career, your character, your very body 
before she will let vou set foot upon 
her shores, and tlien insists that you 
shall have money in your pocket. The 
relieving officer is not more censorious, 
and if you doubt me, just step into the 
offices of the Canadian Pacific or the 
Allan Line and ask for a third-class 
passage ticket. So does Canada pro- 
tect herself, and makes a very good 
bargain. Some laugh at her lures, 
at those fat, rosy apples and the 
giant wheatsheaves that make one 
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wish one was wholly granivorous ; 
but the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, I suppose. I had begged to be 
spared statistics, but this latter-day 
Moses jotted down these which he 
thought were worth making a note of. 
They concerned the growth of Alberta 
in one year, when 20,000 acres of land 
were settled upon every day, when 
four miles of railway were built every 
weekday, when two new towns sprung 
up every week, and one new school 
district was opened up every schoo] 
day. ‘‘And,” said Mr. Smith, “‘ we can 
take 300,000 people a year for the next 
twenty-five years.’’ A wealthy philan- 
thropist and a workhouse official were 
seated on the sofa awaiting their turn, 
so I bade him ‘“ Good-morning,”’ and 
on his advice to see a modern emigrant 
ship went over to the offices of the 
Canadian Pacific to inquire about the 
sailings. Their window in Cockspur 
Street is even more captivating than 
Mr. Smith’s, for here you are held in 
thrall by lake. mountain, and forest— 
nay, even a hunter, a giant antlered 
moose, a camp, and a birch bark 
canoe—not mere pictures, but artfully 
moulded forms, that set one thirsting 
for the wilds and the land of plenty. 
Its produce is ranged before you in 
great glass jars full of delicious peaches, 
plums, apricots, with, of course, the 
wheatsheaves and the rosy apples, all 
to be won by honest toil. Who dare 
say that earth is not a kindly mother ? 
There was also a glass jar filled with 
arsenic, come from the same ample 
bosom, ready to allay for ever the 
pangs of those who had lost the toss 
in the game with Fortune. Could 
anybody ask for more ? 

So here I was in the midnight train, 
gliding through the dark night, conning 
maps of green and red and blue, 
looking at pictures of prairies, all wheat 
—waving in the wind, at snug home- 
steads, at cattle and sheep and pigs ; 
now dozing, fitfully lulled by the tune 
the train played ; now wide awake and 
peering at some shadowy station ; then 
watching the landscape fly past, with 
visions of slumbering towns and villages, 
of ghostly factories, of flaming tur- 
naces. They all seemed to blend 


“é 





together in an uneasy and inharmonious 
whole, peopled with phantom Red- 
skins, trappers, beavers, and buffaloes. 
Lo! a yawning porter was at the 
carriage window. I started up; it was 
grey dawn, and the dreary, deserted 
platform was Liverpool. Ah, in Canada 
you may sleep for a whole week if you 
like, but here in little England you 
snatch but forty winks and are at your 
journey’s end ! 

I hastened to remove the grime of 
the night, made a hurried breakfast, 
and set out on my day’s sight-seeing, 
paying my first visit to the home where 
the Northmen rest on their long flight 
across the seas. Only a few months 
before I had travelled with a large 
party of them coming over from 
Sweden and Denmark, who lay about 
the decks in picturesque groups 
through the long summer’s day, eating 
strange foods, smoking strange pipes 
and pungent cigars, singing their songs, 
playing home-made fiddles and _far- 
stretching accordions, their queen— 
from the reverence that was paid her— 
being seated in their midst, an ancient 
dame, over eighty it was said, bent, 
shrivelled, almost black with many suns, 
who sat motionless, swathed in a shaw] 
of many colours, resting her head in 
her tony hands, peering into the 
horizon, with a Viking grandson, ear- 
ringed, at her side, laughing, singing, 
the wind playing through his long, fair 
hair, soothing the thoughts of the dead 
she had left behind her, all the pangs 
of transplantation. It was hard to 
dig so old a tree up by the roots, but 
such are the little tragedies of colonisa- 
tion. The picture rose to my mind as 
I stepped into the old mansion of some 
dead and gone merchant, which was 
now a lodging-house for the Northmen. 
A few of them were smoking in the 
wide lobby, but, early though it was, 
nearly all had gone down to the 
waterside, and the guest chambers 
were being swept and furnished for 
another host now on its way hither. 

My next call was at the offices of 
the Canadian Pacific, which present no 
palatial front. No giant sheaves or 
rosy apples here hung out as lures. 
They had done their work. The place 
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“*The baby bids the Old Country good-bye." Returning with his family. 


“Are they downhearted ?” 
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“* Sharp eyes fell upon us as we stepped aboard.” 


was humming with business ; telephones 
buzzing, typewriters clicking, papers 
rustling, messengers running, voyagers 
by the score, each with a hundred 
questions, clerks fighting time, the 
chief in a high, dark back room, all lit 
by electricity, banked up high with 
papers, with just time to smile and to 
scribble a passport to the great liner 
that sails to-day. I felt the thrill, and 
scurried off to the landing-stage, won- 
dering if such scenes of activity were 
going on in all these ugly, misshapen, 
up-and-down streets of the mighty 
port. Ten had just struck, but the 
landing-stage was crowded with emi- 
grants and their friends of every age 
and variety, circling about vast stacks 
of baggage emblazoned with letters and 
labels, hurrying to and fro in search of 
property and families, seated in patient 
rows on the creaking floor, perched up 
on boxes, inditing farewell letters, talk- 
ing, breakfasting, kissing, smoking. On 
every hand I saw pale faces from the 
narrow streets and the smoky towns, 


ruddy ones from the sunny vales, the 
wind-swept downs ; I heard the accents 
of every country—lIrish, Scottish, and 
Welsh. Only in such gatherings does 
one understand how our race has been 
pounded together in the mortar of cir- 
cumstance. I moved amongst them 
all, noting the fair and the dark, the 
red and the brown; scanning the 
motley garb that also tells a tale; 
brushing against rough tweeds, vivid 
plaids, antique cloaks; startled by 
quaint headgear, caps of fur and tam- 
o’-shanters —and, strangest of all, long 
coats of raccoon skin, which proclaim 
their wearers to be old settlers. But all 
have an air of prosperity. It is 
evident that the drastic code of Mr. 
Obed Smith and his Government is 
obeyed to the letter, and the scene is a 
tribute to their powers of organisation. 
The crowd grew ; emigrants were still 
pouring on to the stage ; more baggage 
trains were adding to the settlers’ 
effects ; here were the mail men and 
their bags ; sailors, inspectors, porters, 
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police; the guides and guardians of 
parties, free and easy clerics smoking 
early pipes, the more austere minister, 
the captains of the Salvation Army, 
the Catholic priest. And all the time 
the shrewd wind was whistling about 
our ears, the tenders were smoking 
blackly, the gulls were wheeling and 
shrieking overhead, and yonder, out in 
the grey mist like a shapeless phantom, 
was the great ship, lying in the sullen 
stream, its form revealed by a cold 
gleam of sunshine which struck it for a 
passing moment and then veiled it 
in mystery. 

The hour had come; I joined the 
line, in my turn set foot on the crowded 
decks of the impatient “ Bison” 
cheers mingled with the wild cries of 
the gulls and the hissing of steam, 
’*kerchiefs fluttered in the air, we were 
out in the stream steering for the 
phantom ship. Now the real Liver- 
pool hove into view, the miles of grey 
docks and workshops, the forest of 
chimneys, the maze of roofs, the ship- 
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ping in the sullen waterway which 
feeds spindles and looms by the million. 
It is no wonder that these are reckoned 
more than glittering boulevards and 
palaces, though I do see towering in- 
to the sky some majestic buildings 
evidently of recent growth which seem 
to show that the sky-piercers of New 
York are not long to be without rivals. 
All eyes were fixed on the land ; many 
I am sure were glad at the thought of 
leaving such scenes for ever, but that 
canopy hid behind it all the marvels of 
Lancashire, many a machine as ex- 
quisitely contrived as any flower that 
poets have sung of ; aye, and many a 
man who deems the smoke and the mill 
chimneys as beautiful as any prospect 
extolled by all your picturesque 
writers from Rousseau to Ruskin. 
Ah! my Meliboeus—I was surrounded 
by them on the “ Bison’’—sighing for 
the simple life of the prairie—be not too 
sure that you will not sometimes think 
with regret of the friendly roar of the 
traffic, the hum of the machines, and 








“The enigrants filled the deck.’ 
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all the taps and buttons of highly- 
civilised communities; at all events, 
without them you would never be 
able to get from London to Winnipeg 
for a ten-pound note, with your keep 
thrown in for half the distance. 

We were alongside the ‘“ Empress 
of Ireland,” no longer a phantom ship, 
but a great liner, one of your floating 
cities, another marvel of man’s handi- 
work, a ferry boat which keeps its time 
more punctually than many a train on 
dry land, waiting not on the moody 
whims of the wind which blows where 
it listeth, though the crow’s nest up 
aloft tells its tale of fog and ice and 
other dangers of the passage. Sharp 
eyes fell upon us as we stepped from 
the gangways on board, and then 
swarmed through the companion way 
and down to the lower deck. Here 
the women and children settled down 
with all their portable property, whilst 
the men folk formed into a line that 
led to the table of the berthing master 
and his clerks, who had established 
themselves at a table in the smoking- 
room and were busy allotting the 
accommodation—no easy task with a 
thousand souls to house. Well accus- 
tomed though I was to the ways of 
ships, I confess it surprised me to see 
how the latter-day emigrant is bedded. 
I had expected to find ranges of wire 
bunks like shelves in a shop, one over 
the other, but instead were commo- 
dious cabins for six and four or two 
persons, exquisitely clean and fitted 
with all the requirements of a decent 
toilet. Then I glanced into the vast 
dining-room which stretches from side 
to side of the ship, all the tables spread 
for a meal, laid with the whitest of 
napery, and even decked out with 
palms. One of the stewards—there 
seemed to be scores of them—showed 
me a bounteous bill of fare, and I con- 
fess I envied the emigrant who on his 
first acquaintance with the sea could 
eat porridge, beef steak, Irish stew and 
other delicacies for his breakfast in 
mid-Atlantic. He will make his way 
in the new country. 

I was told that the ‘“ Mauretania,”’ 
lying a little lower down the stream, 
was two-thirds bigger than this town 


afloat. Big enough for me was the 
“Empress of Ireland,” for I was foot- 
sore and weary long before I stepped 
ashore in the afternoon, and many a 
time I lost my way as I explored her 
many decks, her maze of alleyways, 
her kitchens and_ storehouses, her 
dining-rooms and sleeping chambers, 
the dizzy galleries which led to her 
engines and furnaces—and then left 
half unseen, I’ll warrant. I shuddered 
as I thought of the cares which must 
weigh down the ruler of such a king- 
dom, but confess I saw no trace of them 
upon the wind-tanned face and the 
tall, erect figure of the captain, whom 
I found pacing the navigating deck with 
only the great yellow smoke-stacks to 
keep him company. He laughed when 
I spoke of his responsibilities, and said 
he found more dangers in crossing 
Piccadilly than the Atlantic: as is the 
pleasant reassuring way of seamen. 
Then he led me to the deck-house and 
his private quarters. Their very 
seclusion seemed to refute him. The 
rooms were as luxurious and _ well- 
appointed as though they had been a 
suite in a West End hotel, with their 
carpets, curtains, stained glass, mirrors, 
easy chairs, couches, tables, lamps, 
pictures, and so on. But again, in the 
adjoining chamber the array of shining 
instruments. compasses, telephones, 
telegraph boards, charts and tell-tale 
bells and buttons seemed to me 
eloquent of the many moods of the 
vasty deep. I was in a veritable cave 
of magic where spoke its many voices 
sounding through air and water. He 
whose duty it was to interpret the 
mysterious signs was showing me how 
the sunken rock betrays itself when he 
was summoned below, and I followed 
him from deck to deck to find them 
lined with long rows of officers, seamen, 
stewards, foremen, boys—hundreds of 
them—answering the roll call and 
awaiting inspection. But another scene 
called me away. The “ Bison” had 
made other trips to the shore. The 
lower deck was now a swarming mass 
of emigrants, who were being mar- 
shalled before the court of doctors, 
standing by the side of a table holding 
a basin of water and some white towels 














THE EXODUS 


which seemed very suggestive of an 
execution. Isat on the edge of an open 
hatchway and watched the grim ordeal. 
Many escaped quickly, being in prime 
condition, dismissed with a laugh and 
a dig in the chest, but for others the 
examination was prolonged. It was 
nearly always the lid of the eye that 
was uplifted in search of some ophthal- 
mic trouble, or else it was the scalp. 
Children were held up, veils removed, 
hat-pins withdrawn, hands scrutinised 
in search of signs. The doctors per- 
formed this disagreeable work very 
rapidly, very kindly, but still had many 
a dark look to bear, glances of fear, 
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of a large party of land selectors, each 
possessed of capital, weary of high 
rents and small prospects in the old 
country. So, in addition to a sub- 
stantial meal, I consumed more facts 
and figures, and only with an effort 
rose from the table. 

It was nearly three o’clock when I 
reached the deck again, to find the 
mist gone, a blue sky, and the sun 
shining over the waters, gladdening the 
hearts of all. The emigrants had 
thrown dull care away. They had 
lunched, too, settled down in their 
floating home, and were all in high 
good humour; men smoking, joking, 








anxiety, indignation, defiance. But 
Canada demands a clean bill of health 
as well as a decently-lined pocket, and 
if the doctors let the unclean slip 
through their fingers the shipping com- 
pany will have to bring them back 
again. 

My eyes ached with seeing, and I 
was glad enough when the bugle 
sounded for luncheon, at which assem- 
bled the host of officials whom the new 
exodus has called into being. On one 
side of me I had a gentleman who 
delivered lectures on Canada all over 
England, aided by lantern and moving 
pictures ; on the other was the leader 





skylarking ; women gossiping and 
making friends with one another, it 
being yet too early for rivalries and 
jealousies. They almost filled the 
upper deck ; the lower one was a vast 
nursery. In a corner was an enclosure 
filled with sand, and a host of children 
was spread over its surface digging 
vigorously, building homesteads and 
forts, alreadv imbued with the true 
Colonial spirit. Others were skating 
on rellers as if they were back in the 
streets again ; some ardent sportsmen 
were playing cricket and _ football. 
Mothers looked on serenely, some 
nursing babies, others sewing, reading, 
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writing. I heard sounds of music, too, 
the scraping of a fiddle, the church- 
like music of more than one mouth- 
organ, and a funny man in a pair of 
very squeaky new boots was practising 
a step. 

* * * 

The ship was moving. She was 
attached to the landing-stage. Gang- 
ways were let down; quartermasters 
took charge of them. The last boat 
train had arrived. Cabs and omni- 
buses rattled up ; the first and second- 
class passengers were alongside. Could 
the ship really hold them all? I 
stepped ashore and gazed at her tower- 
ing sides, watching how she swallowed 
up people and baggage at a rate that 
startled me. They should have named 
her ‘“‘ Cyclops.” 
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The hour had struck. With little 
ado, so admirable was the order, the 
‘‘Empress of Ireland”? moved slowly 
away, and ere I had found a cab was 
in mid-stream, forging her way to the 
sea, on the same track along which 
millions of emigrants have sailed. A 
little later I was gliding through the 
sunny pastures of the old country. 
Like a beautiful garden it was, and 
refreshed my weary eyes with the ex- 
quisite verdure, the changing lights, 
the purling brook, the lazy cattle, the 
ivy-covered tower of the ancient church. 
Then sunset and even star, glimmering 
twilight and night, and at last the roar 
of London, the restless throng, the bril- 
liant lights, the endless streets, the 
silks and rags, and dreamland, which I 
“thought I had well earned. 

C. MORLEY. 














The last arrival. 


The Photographs by Reginald Haines. 
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° COULD have borne with: the 
cramped deck and the infini- 
tesimal cabin, and the peevish- 

ness of the stewardesses,” said Mrs. 

Wycherly, “but petrol in my coffee 

and lubricating oil on my biscuits 

defeat me. I shall never cross in a 

mailplane again.” 

“ But we save four hours, dearest,” 
her husband pointed out patiently, 
“and we get to New York in time for 
supper, instead of landing at two in 
the morning.” 

“T’d rather land at four in the 
morning than get there feeling sick, 
irritable, and jarred from my toes to 
my toque.” 

“Next year, when they commission 
the new machines, they will be quite 
as comfortable as any passenger- 
planes.” 

“You exasperate me, Harold. This 
is not next year—it is now, and I’m 
feeling that I shall be very ill in less 
than ten seconds.” 

“Then come on deck, Violet. It’s 
fresh up there, and you won’t smell the 
petrol. By the way, it’s really 
gelignoid.” 

They were sitting in the saloon, 
which was quite the size of a tram-car, 
and very like one. It had wooden 
seats along each side ; the walls, which 
were hung with advertisements of New 
York hotels, safety razors, and with 
railroad travel maps, were mainly plate 
glass and yellow oak. There were little 
electric lamps fixed in the roof; but, 
unlike that of any tram-car, the floor 
was covered with rugs, and an electric 
heating stove stood in the centre. 
A companion-way led up through a 
hatch to the deck above. Every 
inch of the cabin vibrated clamor- 
ously ; gusts of wind rattled the sheets 
of glass ; and there was a noise as of the 


beating of the wings of innumerable 
birds, 


Occasionally the. engines back-fired 
with a bang like the discharge of a big 
gun. - The~ cabin ~ floor: kept - tilting 
sharply, making the man and woman 
cling to the edges of their seats. That 
was when a gust of wind buffeted the 
aeroplane. Whenever it happened stays 
and struts and guys squealed - and 
groaned according to their natures and 
the strains they underwent. 

Only by shouting loudly could one 
be heard above the din. 

“Come on deck, Violet,” he urged 
again. ‘‘ We can watch the sea.” 

“ But it’s so far down, and so dark 
and terrible. Why can’t they keep 
low, like the great comfy passenger- 
planes ? ” 

“‘ Because we’re speed merchants, and 
have to travel on the thousand-yard 
levels. Itis thelaw. If this swift thing 
were to fly low amongst the cargoplanes 
and the passengerplanes there’d be a 
mix-up that’d freckle the Atlantic with 
corpses.” 

“I’m frightened enough,” she said, 
“ without your talking so awfully.” 

It was her first passage on a mail- 
plane, and, like many a man, she was 
frightened by the experience. 

“Why don’t you take me up on deck ?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘ You know I shall be ill if 
I stay down here any longer. Why 
can’t they give us bunks? How can 
one be expected to sit on a cramped 
bench for twenty-four hours ? ” 

“Come along, old lady,” he- said. 
“‘ You'll feel better upstairs.” 

“T shall be blown away, and then 
you'll be glad,” she answered, beginning 
to sob. “ We’ve only been married 
eighteen months, but already you're 
tired of me.” 

“You know that’s nonsense. Come 
up into the wind, and then you won’t 
be made cross by the petrol.” He 
patted her shoulder. 

“T wouldn’t mind the smell of the 
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petrol a bit ; but there was at least a 
teaspoonful in that cup of coffee you 
got me, and I keep on tasting it when 
I’m not tasting the oil on the biscuits.” 
There was a noise of men clambering 
about the upper deck. ‘“‘ What’s the 
matter ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ Are we going 
to be wrecked ? ” 

“Of course not. It’s only some of 
the crew going the rounds.” 

“You don’t know that.” 

“Yes, dear, I do. You forget this 
is my ninth mailplane crossing. I 
love the mailplanes. I love to hang 
over the guard-rails, and watch the 
winging things below being left behind. 
And the westbound liners seem to 
stand still, and the envious passenger- 
planes appear to hang back to let us 
go over. And the salt savour of the 
Atlantic comes up, and you could 
hear the*big seas slapping if it wasn’t 
for the engines. It’s great—it’s it. 
It’s good to live this century and cross 
the North Atlantic in a mailplane. 
Aren’t you thrilled to your marrow 
when you remember you're aboard the 
fastest thing that’s ever happened ? ”’ 

“T’d much rather be in a rowing 
boat,” she said. ‘It would be much 
more comfy.” 

“You’re a perverse little person. 
Come up on deck.” 

“ T might as well,” she said, beginning 
to sob. “If I stay down here I shall 
be shaken to bits, and if I go up I shall 
be blown into the sea. Listen to the 
wind howling! But being blown into 
the sea’ll be a nicer way of being killed. 
Then you can marry some bright thing 
who doesn’t mind being terrified out of 
her life in a beastly rattle-trap death- 
engine like this mailplane. How long 
have we to stay in her now?” 

“Four hours,” he said, looking at 
his watch. “‘ Come on deck.” 

“Four hours? I shall die before we 
get to New York, and I shall be glad 
to die. What’s the depth of the sea 
here ? ” 

“About two thousand fathoms, I 
think.” 


“ Well, it doesn’t matter. Two yards 


would drown me just as thoroughly. 
Are there any sharks to eat me? ” 
““T think there are sharks in the 





North Atlantic.” He went to one of 
the windows and peered out. ‘“‘ Come 
here,” he said suddenly. “Isn’t that 
wonderful ? ” 

She came and leant on his shoulder, 
and looked. There was a lane made of 
moonbeams across the troubled black 
waters, and gliding serenely along it 
came the Mauretania, brilliant with 
lights. From that towering height and 
distance she looked small enough to 
go adventuring on Hampstead ponds. 
Tiny figures were moving about her, 
and at one end of the saloon deck 
people were dancing in white frocks 
and evening dress. 

“How daintily lovely!” she said. 
Then: “If we could only have a dance 
here I could bear it. Let’s go up.” 

A pair of legs became visible at the 
top of the companion ladder, and an 
airman’s body followed. 


“What's it like on deck?” Mrs. 
Wycherly asked. 
“Tt’s dry,” said the airman. He was 


dressed in a black leather uniform, and 
his face was streaked with oil. “If 
you're going up there you’d better put 
on goggles. We're going through the 
hell of a buster. There’s wind enough 
to blow your eye-balls out.” He lit a 
cigarette, and went up the ladder 
again. 

“‘ How very uncouth he is!”’ she said. 
“ And we’ve brought no goggles.” 

“You can get goggles from that 
sixpence-in-the-slot thing over there,” 
her husband told her, “‘ and oilskins 
are free. Under the Board of Trade Air 
regulations they have to lend you oil- 
skins. Come on deck. It can’t be 
too bad up there, because all the other 
women have gone.” 

“* All the other women!’ 
are only four on board.” 

He got goggles and oilskins and took 
her up on deck. It was a long, narrow 
strip of space over the cabin. Round 
it ran a taffrail breast-high, from which 
steel netting stretched down to the 
edge of the slightly convex deck. Just 
forward of the deck were the two 
mainplanes, and farther forward, on a 
slightly higher level, was the engine- 
room, above which was the pilot’s 
bridge. Leading from the passenger 
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deck over the windy void to the bridge 
was a narrow plank with, the height 
of a man’s waist above it, two parallel, 
steel ropes, eighteen inches apart, 
the gangway for the crew. Aft the 
passenger deck was a tiny cabin 
containing eight bunks, in which the 
twenty-four airmen took turns to 
sleep. 

But Mrs. Wycherly saw none of these 
details. When she put her head into 
the open air the wind pressed into her 
nostrils and mouth and nearly choked 
her. A gale drove past her in a roaring, 
moaning stream that seemed to have 
the density of water, and thrust her back. 

“You'd better go first, after all,” 
she shouted. 

“No. You'll find rings fixed in the 
deck ; catch hold of them and crawl. 
I’ll be behind you to keep you down if 
the wind lifts you. It’s really quite 
safe. You'll find there’s a wind-screen 
about two feet high at the forward 
end of the deck. Get your head and 
shoulders behind it. Don’t be afraid. 
It’s worth it when you're there.” 

She put her head out, but had to 
draw it back again. “The wind 
chokes me,” she said. 

“Oh, I forgot! Look over your 
shoulder when you want to breathe.” 

She tried again, and got out on to the 
deck, her husband following her closely. 
She crawled forward, in terror all the 
way, to where the other mailplane 
passengers were lying. They were 
huddled together prone on the deck, 
their heads behind the screen. They 
made room for her and her husband. 

Out at the ultimate ends of the 
planes the port and starboard lights 
swayed, and straight in front a great 
searching beam of brilliant white 
radiance made a lane of day through 
the rushing night winds. 

The vibration jarred their bodies 
until they ached in every bone, and 
made the edges of things indistinct. 
Now and then, without thinking, the 
women groaned, but they kept their 
bright eyes fixed wide open on the 
white path through the blackness. 
They seemed almost mesmerised. 
SThrough the engine-room windows 
Mrs. Wycherly could see quivering 
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men moving about with oil-cans 
amongst sonorous, whirring mechanisms, 

Now and then a sea-bird would -be 
caught by the glare of the searchlight, 
to flutter dazedly an instant in the 
glaring white blaze, and then a man 
would lean over the front of the pilot’s 
wind-screen, while the air tore at him, 
and wipe something red off the lens 
of the great crackling lamp. 

Suddenly the beam shone on what 
loomed up like a precipice of cotton- 
wool swiftly leaping towards them, and 
in a second or so thick white mist 
surrounded them, and hid even their 
faces from each other. 

“Clouds ! ’ someone shouted. 

A vibrant gong began to clamour. 
*“ Boom - boom - boom; boom, boom ; 
boom-boom ; boom-boom-boom.” It 
stopped while you could count ten, 
and then repeated, and repeated. 

“What does it mean ? ” she asked. 

““Mailplane Three; going west; 
rising; Mailplane Three,’’’ Wycherly 
told her. He had to put his lips to 
her ear and yell. 

Minute after minute they drove 
through the wraith-like fog, while 
spicules of ice skimmed along the deck 
and powdered their clothes frostily with 
infinitesimal diamonds. The cold be- 
came intense. Wherever there was a 
hairbreadth’s shelter from the roaring 
wind of their passage the frost powder 
settled and glistened. Not for an 
instant did the mailplane’s speed 
diminish, and all the while the invisible 
gong boomed its warning above the 
clamour of the engines and the shrilling 
of the wind. Ahead of them a great 
circle of milky brilliance, the search- 
light glowing coldly on the writhen 
mist, drove on. It was ghostly, eerie, 
wholly unearthly, and the women 
crouching on the deck shivered and 
sobbed, while even the men were still 
and strained. 

Then, in an instant, the night was 
clear again. The unhooded search- 
light, after its blindness, began to move 
from side to side, anxiously quartering 
the air. 

“Why. are they doing that?” she 
shouted. 

“We've risen a thousand feet above 
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“The wind had torn at her skirt, had caught her hat and had sent it spinning down into the inky sea. 
Her hair was blown abroad ; her eyes were full of water, and she had opened her mouth to scream and 
had been half choked by the torrent of air that had forced itself down into her lungs.” 
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our level,’ he said. ‘‘ It’s to warn the 
east-bound ’plane to get higher. 
Look!” He pointed to the western 
horizon. 

“What a bright star!” she said. The 
searchlight tilted up till its beam stood 
straight as a mast, and then dipped 
again. 

“ That’s not a star, you little goose,” 
he said. ‘‘ That’s the east-bound mail- 
plane coming over from New York. 
Watch her!” The “star” leaped up 
the sky towards them, droning louder 
and louder as it came nearer. For a 
second its searchlight rose straight up 
in answer to them, and then the great 
speed-spurred machine whirred over 
them. It glowed with light, and white 
faces peered from its pilot bridge, 
and were gone. For a while the air 
was full of strident discord made by 
the different and inharmonious notes 
of the two crafts’ screaming propellers, 
and then they passed clanging from 
each other’s sight across the black star- 
scattered roof of the world. 

“My teeth are all on edge,” Mrs. 
Wycherly said, ‘“‘ and my skin’s creep- 
ing. I feel I must beat and beat my 
head against the deck.” 

Shrouding out the sea beneath them 
writhed ghostly white clouds, troubled 
uneasily by the wind of their passing. 
Noises of gongs were everywhere in the 
air about them, and once a warplane 
skirled by sounding a pibroch-like syren. 
They caught a fleet glimpse of a long, 
slender gun, and the warplane was gone. 
Her beat is from Quebec to Plymouth, 
from Plymouth to the Giant’s Cause- 
way, and from the Giant’s Causeway 
to Quebec. 

“What on earth is it like in winter, 
when it’s snowing, and you can’t see 
an inch ? ” she asked, shuddering. 

“Drive on,” he said. ‘‘ The west- 
bound mailplanes fly on the thousand- 
yard level, and the east-bound a 
thousand feet higher. I’ve been six 
hours late crossing, and I’ve seen 
nothing all the way but the sides of 
the cabin, and the clinging snow on the 
window-glass. That’s when you feel 
the deck under you dropping, and 
dropping, till the down-rush gets away. 
Then you go on plugging up to your 





level again, with the deck tilted so 
steeply that you can’t stand on it. 
And when that’s finished another gust 
will give her a list that sends your 
heart scrambling up into your mouth, 
and she groans all over as if fiends out 
of hell were torturing her down to her 
bones. To-night it’s a joy-ride.” 

““ Are we safe ? ”’ 

“Safe? Yes, if nothing breaks. 
If anything breaks—well, our souls 
will beat on their own wings up to the 
Gates of Heaven.” She kissed him. 
‘““Would you like to come on the 
pilot’s bridge and see the working of 
things?” he asked, after a long pause. 

““ May we?” 

“T’ll see. Wait here.” He crawled 
to the plank leading to the pilot's 
bridge, caught the ropes, got up trom 
his knees, and crossed. She hid her 
eyes with her icy hands. 

‘““Who’s that?” said the pilot 
sharply. 

‘““Wycherly,” he answered, clinging to 


the rail. ‘‘ Is that Pilot Rothwell ? °’ 
“* Mr. Wycherly ? Well, I’m 
damned! Come along in, Mr. 
Wycherly. I didn’t know you were 
crossing. Why didn’t you come De- 


fore and see me? We shall be on the 
ground in an hour.” 

“T have my wife with me.” 

“Then go back and fetch her. 
Here! Take this rope and make it 
fast round her middle ; she’ll feel safer 
getting across the gangway.” 

“Cross over that?” 
Wycherly. ‘‘ Never!” 

“But Tll make you fast with a 
rope round your waist.” 

‘But I should drop, and then the 
rope would break, and I should fall 
down into the sea, turning over and 
over as I went, and you’d be glad, or 
you'd never have asked me to scramble 
across a narrow plank with nothing 
below me but millions of miles of air 
all dark.” 

“It’s warm and snug behind the 
wind-screen over there.” 

“ Tm not going.” 

“ Don’t be a little coward, old girl.” 

“T’m terrified at the bare idea.” 

But a minute later, with the sight of 
apparently fathomless depths still in 


said Mrs. 
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her frightened eyes, she stood breath- 
less beside the pilot. The wind had 
torn at her skirts, had caught her hat 
and had sent it whirling and spinning 
down into the inky sea. Her hair 
was blown abroad ; her eyes were full 
of water, and she had opened her 
mouth to scream, and had been half 
choked by the torrent of air that had 
forced itself into her lungs. 

“Sit on the deck,” Rothwell said. 
“You'll be all right in a minute 
if you wait quietly behind the screen.”’ 
She crouched down in the little patch 
of calm. The metal she sat upon was 
covered with glistening particles of the 
fog they had passed through an hour 
ago. Wycherly knelt beside her. 

“Look there,” he said, pointing high 
above them. From where she crouched 
she could see the whole of the upper 
part of the mainplanes. Intricacies of 
steel tubes and stays crossed each 
other, and ran out seemingly endlessly 
into the darkness. The incessant vibra- 
tion made them ill-defined, and they 
hummed in the gale of their passage 
like the strings of a mighty harp. At 
one end of the plane a great green light 
shimmered, and at the other a red 
lamp glowed like the heart of a furnace: 

“The port and starboard navigation 
lights,’”’ he told her, when she pointed 
to them. 

But what most thrilled and amazed 
her was a man. He was lying on his 
face on the upper surface of the 
shuddering sheet-steel plane, testing 
something with a spanner.. As she 
watched wide-eyed, she saw him slide 
cautiously, but confidently, along the 
metal wing, testing, testing as he went. 
A rope leading from a ring in the deck 
near her was made fast about his 
middle. His face was protected by an 
oiled silk veil, in which was fixed a 
sheet of mica for him to look through. 
He wore a leather cap covering his 
ears. It had two flaps, which fastened 
round his neck over the silk, and a 
hood ran down from it to his shoulders, 
where it was buttoned to his cow-hide 
jerkin by studs. 

“He must have no nerves,” she said. 
“Wait !”’ Wycherly answered. 
The man crawled the length of the 
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plane, then worked his way back and 
scrambled to the deck beside her, and 
rested a moment. Then he grasped a 
quivering stay, climbed out over the 
guard-rail, and, hand over hand, with 
the North Atlantic under his swinging 
feet, got himself to the lower surface 
of the plane. He braced one foot in the 
angle where two supports met, and lay 
along the slope of the slender steel tube, 
hugging it tensely with one arm. 

“T cannot watch him any more,’ 
Mrs. Wycherly said. While she was 
speaking he vanished underneath the 
shadow of the vibrant plane. She 
thought of him clambering from stay 
to stay, swinging from tube to tube, 
with hundreds of fathoms of wind 
blowing between him and the ocean, 
restless in the moonlight below. 

“ If he dropped !”’ she said harshly. 

“He’s roped safely,’’ Rothwell said 
laughing. 

“So was I when I crossed over to 
here from the passenger deck ; but I 
felt mad with fright. But, of course, 
it’s his work.” 

“Yes. It’s how he feeds his babies.”’ 

“Look!” said her husband again. 
Another man, his face, too, masked 
against the knife-edges of the roaring 
wind, was sitting on the great metal 
girder that sprang upwards and for- 
wards to carry the lesser planes far in 
front. His teeth rattled in his head 
as he straddled across the back of the 
girder. He could not grip it, for its 
girth was greater than his own body. 
He placed his hands palm downwards 
in front of him and edged along, his 
feet locked below. The steel ropes 
that ran out to the planes were high 
above his head. Far below his feet a 
strut led from the lowest part of the 
frame of the mailplane to join the 
girder at its outermost extremity. He 
too was roped spider-like on a cord of 
twisted steel. It was no thicker than 
parcel twine, but it was tested to two 
tons. Where it went round his body 
it was covered with thick pigskin 
looped to hold spanners and wrenches. 

She watched him fascinated, and 
screamed when he reached the outer 
side of the wind-screen, stood up 
swaying on the girder, and vaulted over 
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beside her. Once on the deck, he 
stamped his feet and slapped his arms 
across his chest. 

“T’m starved with cold,” he shouted 
pleasantly to her. 

“ Aren’t you ever afraid you'll drop 
down ? ” she asked. 

““T never was, till I married; and 
not often now.” 

' “ Everything all right ?”’ Rothwell 
bawled at him. 

“Yes, pilot. 
built.” 

“There are just as good builders in 
the States,’’ Rothwell said. 

“Maybe, pilot. I won’t deny it. 
But a man likes best to venture his 
life, and his wife’s happiness, on a 
machine that was wrought by his own 
countrymen. I’m told Yankee work’s 
good ; but I know British is. See?” 

“ Well, I piloted the ‘ Fast Five’ for 
two years, and she was good enough, if 
she was built in New York State.” 

“Aye. But if Ud ever been a 
mechanic on her I’d a-watched her like 
an enemy. Mailplanes are mailplanes 
all the wide world over ; but a British- 
built mailplane leaves my nerves quiet. 
What a night this is!” 

He looked up at the ragged clouds 
racing across the moon, peered down 
at the frothy sea, shivered, lit his pipe, 
and clawed away. 

“ Aren’t we near New York yet ?”’ 
Mrs. Wycherly asked. 

“New York lights will lift in about 
ten minutes now,” Rothwell assured 
her. ‘ You'll be glad to land?” 

“Not as glad as I would have been 
an hour ago.” 

“You stayed in the cabin ?” 

“Yes, nearly all the way. It seemed 
solid and safe.”’ 

“That’s a mistake on a mailplane. 
Always get on deck. I suppose you’re 
accustomed to passengerplanes ? ” 

“Quite. I used to think I was a 
good airwoman.” 

“Ah!” said Rothwell. “I don’t 
like the things. They’re so slow, they 
scare me. They don’t seem to have 
weigh enough on them to keep up.” 

“And this is so fast,” she said, 
“ that it terrifies me.” 

“Have you ever had to cross in a 
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passengerplane in a gale like this 
gale?” 

** Never.” 

“You'd know why they scare me if 
you had. They roll and pitch worse 
than an empty tramp steamer down 
on the sea. This little lady drives 
through.” 

‘“‘ But my husband says he’s been six 
hours late on a mailplane.” 

“Maybe. But he did get across. 
On a night that kept a mailplane late a 
passengerplane would have had to run 
for land. Passengerplanes can be the 
devil in a bit of a breeze. They rock 
and sway. And the women sit in the 
tastefully upholstered saloons and 
scream. The food gets spilt every- 
where, and the modern-antique crockery 
gets smashed, and the whole thing 
smells like a cheap restaurant when 
the meat’s gone sour.” 

‘But they are safer,” she said. 
“They will float if they get into the 
sea.” 

“Oh, they’re supposed to be safer. 
That’s all right for women, no doubt. 
But when was a mailplane ever 
wrecked since ever the Cranbrooke 
engine came along ? ” 

“ But why won’t they build mail- 
planes to float ? ” 

“Because they wouldn’t be so fast 
if they did. No one need come across 
in a mailplane, you know.” 

“Well,” she retorted, “ they’re not 
made attractive. I think it’s atrocious 
to have nothing but tram seats in the 
saloon, especially when you charge 
treble fares.” 

“You come of your own choice, at 
your own risk,” Rothwell said tartly, 
‘“‘and your reason is because it’s the 
quickest way. If my word were law, 
Mrs. Wycherly, I wouldn’t take one 
passenger. It means carrying two 
stewardesses, besides the passengers, 
their luggage, and the food and drink 
they want. I can’t understand why 
Government forces us to lug all this 
dead-weight across the Atlantic. Our 
job’s to get the mails over in twenty- 
four hours, but we could cut two hours 
off that, and burn no more gelignoid 
either, if we hadn’t to ship air-trotters.”’ 

‘““T sympathise with you,” she said, 
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““/t all seemed like a giant, strident town gone dancing drunk.” 











“but I can’t apologise. We are in an 
awful hurry, and we've paid the 
exorbitant fare you charge.” 

“Oh, you and your husband are all 
right,” he said. 

“Thanks,” Wycherly said. “I was 
just thinking of dropping overboard. 
You might have got in ten minutes 
sooner if I had.” Rothwell laughed 
heartily, but his wife gripped his arm. 
She glared at’ Rothwell. New York 
came to put matters straight. 

“New York!” Rothwell shouted. 
A vivid patch of red gleamed on the 
sky in front of them. One brilliant 
beam of green stood straight up in 
the heart of the glare. Most incon- 
gruously the International Air Control 
decided in the long ago that the colour 
that was to show all approaching 
airmen that they were sliding into New 
York should be green. 

“ That’s the lights of little old New 
York shining on the under-side of the 
floor of heaven,” Wycherly said. The 
green ray grew brighter every moment. 

“ Hold your ears! ’’ Rothwell warned. 
He pulled over a little brass lever, and 
a great braying began. Ten miles 
away it sounded like music, blaring, 
but properly enthusiastic, though it 
was bitten off short : 

Hurrah! Hurrah! We bring the jub 
Hurrah! Hurrah! We bring the jub 
Hurrah! Hurrah! We bring the jub 

It was the first eight notes of the old 
Yankee marching song, but it stopped 
short at the first syllable of “ jubilee,”’ 
because it would have cost another 
thirty shillings to make the hooter 
finish the line. 

Then there was a grinding noise, and 
a pair of huge canvas planes were 
wound out above the steel planes. All 
pranked out with jewel lights, the sky- 
scrapers leaped into sight. 

Rothwell did things to levers, and 
then the engines stopped. Silence fell 
after interminable noises. The roar of 
the city began to be audible. The wind 
blew up from between their feet. The 
chasms and cliffs of New York rushed 
at them. 

Suddenly Mrs. Wycherly, clinging 
now to the guard-rail, saw that the 
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mailplane was rushing out towards the 
open sea. She had hardly realised it 
before she saw the myriads of lights in 
front again. 

And then all New York, “getting 
nearer and nearer, did astonishing 
things which made her dizzy, ‘faint, 
and sick. Lights and skyscrapers, 
churches, parks, twinkling ferry boats, 
gleaming liners, and illuminated adver- 
tisements reeled and swayed round, 
tilted at amazing angles. It all seemed 
like a giant, strident town gone 
dancing drunk; and every moment 
the whirling city flew nearer, and grew 
noisier. 

Through the mazy din and glare 
came a dominant bass growling, the 
call of her harbour to the mailplane. 

Sometimes New York was broad and 
short, sometimes it was long and 
narrow; but it whirled ceaselessly. 
Under her feet Mrs. Wycherly found 
no firm hold, for the deck was dropping, 
dropping, like the floor of a lift descend- 
ing in an earthquake-shaken tower. 
She felt as if she were being drawn 
down inexorably into the heart of a 
titanic catherine- wheel hooting un- 
endingly. 

“We're planing down in spirals,” 
her husband said. “ Isn’t it great ?” 

“T’ve no heart in my body,” she 
said. 

Sometimes they slid through the 
great column of green light, and then 
the metal work gleamed with eerie 
brilliance, and the faces of those on 
board looked like the faces arising from 
the sea on the Last Day. 

She covered her eyes with her hands 
as a building like a mad monument to 
folly reeled by. The dancing and the 
swirling stopped. A keen, honest, wind 
blew upon her forehead again, and her 
husband put one arm round her waist, 
holding on to the rail with his other 
hand. 

She lurched forward as the mail- 
plane jarred on the ground, but he 
saved her from falling. 

“We're there,” he said. “ Let’s 
get our things through the customs, 
and then we'll take a taxi to the 
Vansuythens.” 
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CORONATION FEASTS AND FEEDING. 








BY FRANK SCHLOESSER, ty 
& je 





HE official Coronation Banquet 

is a thing of the past, and 

Westminster Hall is no longer 

the scene of solemn feasts diversified 

with unseemly behaviour on the party 

by the hungry onlookers in the gal- 

leries such as took place at the Coro- 
nation of an earlier King George. 

Were the old custom still in vogue 
many highly-placed nobles would, by 
tradition and heredity, have to assume 
curiously menial parts. The Duke of 
Norfolk, for instance, is chief butler to 
the King, and the Lord Mayor of 
London for the time being is his helper. 
Lord Braybrooke would rinse the 
King’s hands in perfumed water before 
the meal and dry them on a gilt-edged 
towel which would become his property 
and an heirloom in the family. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as Lord 
of the Manor of Addington, would 
offer the King, after the serving of the 
first course, a dish of “grout.” This 
was actually done at George the 
Fourth’s Coronation Banquet, for a 
contemporary account of that affair 
says : ‘“‘ Then the Deputy appointed by 
his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
as Lord of the Manor of Bardolf, other- 
wise Addington, presented the mess of 
dillegrout prepared by the King’s 
master cook.”’ 

Now this dillegrout is almost as 
mysterious a concoction as “ maupy- 
gernon’”’—which has always puzzled 
the pundits. Apparently it isa mixture 
of brawn, almond milk, chickens, 
sugar and spices, all chopped very fine 
and “‘ parboiled — together ”—which 
sounds very nasty. 

The original grant of the manor of 
Addington was made, itis said, -by 
William the Conqueror to his cook, 
Tezlin, who was an excellent hand at 
a dish of grout. 

There will be no public feasting at 
King George the Fifth’s Coronation, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to 


say that it will be all public feasting 
with no. formal official banqueting. 
For the masses will be entertained 
lavishly. A hundred thousand school- 
children have the day of their lives 
at the Crystal Palace ; immense numbers 
of soldier-men will encamp in the 
London parks, and do their cooking 
practically in sight of the public. At 
Hampton Court the Indian and 
Native troops will be encamped, and 
their curious culinary proceedings 
with the most primitive apparatus 
will interest thousands. In nearly 
every town and village throughout the 
United Kingdom the poor folk will be 
dined in honour of the King; and; 
speaking generally, there will be a 
week of general junketing, or as near 
thereto as we can get nowadays. 

King George IV. was crowned on 
July roth, 1822; and a very good 
account of the Coronation—‘ the 
tenants of the Crown by grand 
sergeantry performing services, the 
ceremonial, the processions and the 
feast ’’—is to be found in a little book 
entitled “ The Glory of Regality,” by 
Arthur Taylor, who became “ printer 
to the Corporation of London”; to 
which high office he was elected 
whilst travelling in Italy soon after the 
publication of his book. 

The bill of fare on the occasion of 
the banquet in Westminster Hall is 
portentous and alarming, but as a 
later writer puts it: “it gives no in- 
dication whatever of the King’s more 
refined taste in cookery ” ; a taste, by 
the way, which was partly. formed by 
the great Caréme, who directed the 
royal kitchens for a period and manage4 
tu keep-away his Mayesty’s gout.- Here 
is the Coronation Banquet of King 
George IV. 

Hot DisHEs.—160 tureens of soup ; 
80 of turtle; 40 of rice; 40 of ver- 
micelli; 80 dishes of turbot; 40 of 


trout; 40 of salmon; 80 dishes of 
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venison ; 40 of roast beef ; 3 basins of 
beef ; 40 dishes of mutton and veal ; 
160 dishes of vegetables, including 
potatoes, peas and cauliflowers ; 480 
sauce-boats ; 240 lobsters; 120 of 
butter ; 120 of mint. 


CoLtp DisHEs.—80 of braised ham ; 
80 savoury pies; 80 of geese @ la 
daube (two in each dish) ; 80 of savoury 
cakes ; 80 of braised beef ; 80 of braised 
capons (two in each dish) ; 1,190 side 
dishes of various kinds ; 320 of mounted 
pastry ; 400 of jellies and creams ; 80 
of lobsters ; 80 of cray fish; 161 of 
roast fowls ; 80 of house-lamb. 

ToTAL QUANTITIES.—Beef, 7,442 
Ibs. ; veal, 7,133 lbs.; mutton, 2,474 
Ibs. ; house-lamb, 20 quarters ; legs of 
house-lamb, 20; lamb, 5. saddles; 
grass-lamb, 55 quarters ; lamb-sweet- 
breads, 160; cowheels, 389; calves’ 
feet, 400; suet, 250 lbs. ; geese, 160; 
pullets and capons, 720; chickens, 
1,610; fowls for stock, 520; bacon, 
1,730 lbs. ; lard, 550 lbs. ; butter, 912 
Ibs. ; eggs, 8,400. 

THE WINES.—Champagne, 100 doz. ; 
Burgundy, 20 doz. ; claret, more than 
200 doz.; hock, 50 doz.; moselle, 50 
doz. ; madeira, 50 doz.; sherry and 
port, about 350 doz. ; iced punch, 100 
galls. The champagne, hock and 
moselle were iced before being placed 
upon the table. 

Truly a Gargantuan feast ! 

The expenses of this banquet and 
the coronation together amounted to 
the sum of £238,238. As a contrast to 
this, it is curious to read that the ban- 
quet and coronation of King William 
IV. in September, 1831, did not cost 
£50,000. In this connection, however, 
it is worth remembering that John 
Timbs and other historians aver that 
there was no banquet, or at any rate 
no State banquet. 

At George IV.’s coronation the glut 
of fruit was unprecedented for the 
period ; ‘a gentleman of Lambeth cut 
sixty ripe pineapples on the occasion ”’ 
(there were greenhouses then where 
the Oval now is), and many hundreds 
of ~ pines, remarkable for size and 


flavour, came from distant parts of the 
country ; 


one from Lord Cawdor’s 
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weighed 10 lbs., and formed part of the 
royal banquet. 

Pineapples then, as now, were recog- 
nised as being the best kind of diges- 
tive. They assimilate all the different 
“gusts ’”’ of a long and elaborate ban- 
quet, and contain an acid which acts as 
acharm. Most aldermen know this. 

At the Coronation of George IV., 
the behaviour of the crowd outside 
Westminster Hall seems to have been 
abominable. Captain Gronow was on 
guard on the platform which the,royal 
procession had to pass in order to reach 
the Abbey. He says in his “ Reminis- 
cences’”’: “‘ The crowd that had con- 
gregated in this locality exceeded any- 
thing I had ever seen before: strug- 
gling, fighting, shrieking and laughing 
were the order of the day among this 
motley assemblage. Little Townsend, 
the chief police officer of Bow Street, 
with his flaxen wig and broad-brimmed 
hat, was to be seen hurrying from one 
end of the platform to the other 
assuming immense importance. On 
the approach of the cortége you heard 
this officious person, ‘ dressed with a 
little brief authority,’ holloaing with 
all his might : ‘ Gentlemen and ladies, 
take care of your pockets for you are 
surrounded by thieves.’ And hearty 
laughter responded to Mr. Townsend’s 
salutary advice.” 

The pickpockets, of course, availed 
themselves of the confusion of the pro- 
cession approaching, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye there were more watches 
and purses snatched from the pockets 
of His Majesty’s loyal subjects than 
perhaps on any previous occasion. 
There were no police in those days to 
keep back the crowd; and, with the 
exception of a few constables and some 


- soldiers, there was no force to prevent 


the metropolis from being burned to 
the ground if it had pleased the mob 
to set it on fire. Luckily it did not. 
Haydon, the historical painter (who 
ended his days in Bedlam), witnessed 
the Coronation from the Chamberlain’s 
box. “‘ The hall was opened,” he says, 
“and the flower-girls entered strewing 
flowers. . . . J After the banquet was 
over came the most imposing scene of 
all—the championship. Wellington, 
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cheered by the officers of the Guards. 
He shortly returned, mounted, with 
Lords Anglesea and Howard. They 
rode gracefully to the foot of the 
throne, and then backed out. The 
hall doors opened again, and outside, 
in twilight, a man in dark-shadowed 
armour appeared against the shining 
sky. He then moved, passed into 
darkness under the arch, and suddenly 
Weilington, Howard and the Champion 
stood in full view, with the doors closed 
behind them. This was certainly the 
finest sight of the day. The herald 
then read the challenge ; the glove was 
thrown down. They then all pro- 
ceeded to the throne.” 

This is good descriptive reporting, 
and it seems a thousand pities that such 
a picturesque and impressive ceremony 
should have fallen into desuetude. 

By a curious coincidence, which has 
not hitherto been referred to, the 
Coronation of King George V. takes 
place exactly four hundred and two 
years (less two days) after that of King 
Henry VIII. and Catherine of Aragon ; 
moreover, it is seventy-three years (less 
six days) after that of King George’s 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, of 
glorious memory. 

The contrast between thenadays and 
nowadays is curious and instructive. 
Less than a hundred years ago royalty 
offered to leal subjects a plethora of 
fish, fowl and flesh, roughly cooked, 
badly served, and abominably con- 
ceived asarational meal. The arrange- 
ments of every kind were, according to 
our notions, primitive in the extreme, 
and inelegant to the verge of boorish- 
ness, despite piéces moniées, gorgeous 
sugar-dishes, and great piles of orna- 
mental pastry. 

What have we to offer to-day by 
way of contrast? Mainly three things 
—and great things, too. (1) Simple 
dishes, thoroughly well-cooked ; (2) 
sufficient for every guest to make a 
decent meal, and no more ; (3) appro- 
priate food for each walk of life, to 
which the catering is specially adapted. 

This is a tremendous improvement 
in gastronomic education. ‘“‘ Quality, 
not quantity,” is the watchword hence- 





in his coronet, walked down the hall 
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forward, and this means much for the 
general health of the nation. 

What do we give the children for 
their coronation feasts? Plain cakes, 
luscious oranges, good simple junket ; 
mayhap a wholesome meat-pie or some- 
thing akin. Whereupon do our bur- 
gesses dine when celebrating the Coro- 
nation? Not on a dozen joints, as 
many ill-made “side dishes” and a 
couple of bottles of port wine apiece, 
but on a short, well-thought-out dinner 
of five courses, each calculated to sup- 
plement the other, washed down by a 
sufficiency of light wine or plain 
mineral water. Surely there is good, 
sound common-sense in the change. 
We may be suffering from the sins of 
our forebears, but we are striving to 
atone for them. 

There will be many foolish attempts, 
no doubt, on the part of enterprising, 
but ill-advised, restaurateurs to im- 
prove the shining hour by improvising 
dishes appropriate to the occasion. As 
occurred when King Edward was 
crowned, it is level betting that a dozen 
miaitres d’hétel will put an entremét on 
their menu dubbed 4 la Coronation, 
instead of a la Couronnement ; and, even 
in the latter case, it is an impertinence. 
But chefs are no longer literate and 
cultured as in the days of Soyer, 
Francatelli, Urbain Dubois, Caréme and 
the rest, but love to indulge in a species 
of “kitchen French” which is near 
akin in derangement to dog Latin. 

King George V. and Queen Mary are 
noted plain livers, and their example 
may be expected to carry weight and 
influence not only in their own imme- 
diate circles, but with society in general ; 
for as it is well known in Parliament. 
“Le Roy le veult: ainsi soit-al |” 

The Royal chef is M. Cédard, who 
when the King was Prince of Wales 
served him faithfully and weil at Marl- 
borough House, and on his accession 
accompanied him to Buckingham 
Palace, succeeding there M. Juste 
Ménager, who had been chef to King 
Edward, was retired on a handsome 
pension, and now directs the cuisine of 
the new Royal Automobile Club in 
Pall Mall. 

M. Cédard can set out a banquet 
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with the best, and is second to none in 
his ability to prepare the finest dishes, 
true to name and according to the 
traditional authorities. But he has 
also (and this the King appreciates 
particularly) a happy knack of serving 
up the simplest food in the daintiest 
manner. The real cuisine bourgeoise 
is his speciality, and this, after all is 
said and done, is the best of all possible 
cookery, because it preserves the 
essential flavour of everything, and 
gives full value to the properties of the 
food, undisguised by elaborate sauces 
and an overdose of condiments. 

Our King’s particular tastes run on 
no esoteric lines. He loves oysters, and 
they are served almost daily, when in 
season, but they are carefully ‘‘ passed” 
by an expert examiner before they are 
brought up, and the greatest care is 
exercised that they are absolutely all 
right. 

We have been too long under the 
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dominion of “ the demon @ la.” If we 
could only shake off this obsession and 
return to plain, old-fashioned British 
fare, thoroughly well-cooked, with the 
fine flavour of each dish rightly pre- 
served, it would mean a deal for the 
national stamina. The cheap Soho 
restaurant and the _ pseudo-French 
cuisine of the more expensive hotels 
have ruined our taste, irritated our 
palate, and muddled our intelligence. 
Read Thomas Walker in “The 
Original,” or Meg Dods of the Cleikum 
Inn, St. Ronans, or Dr. Kitchiner, or 
Mr. Patrick Lamb, or any of the old 
“masters,” and the possibilities of 
old-fashioned cookery will be appre- 
ciated. It is only a matter of fashion, 
and with the new reign may come a 
revived fashion for old dishes. One 
can only wish the modern diner, in the 
words of the Archbishop to Gil Blas: 
“All sorts of prosperity—and a little 
more taste.” 





AN INJUSTICE. 


And chide the magic art 


a: charge me with a cruel theft, 


By which your coat of mail I cleft 
And stole away your heart. 


No crafty felony was mine, 
My innocence I swear, 
My policy was not malign 

But absolutely fair. 


Then, chase away that look of woe, 


Your transports re-arrange, 
For there’s no robbery you know 
About a fair exchange. 





JESSIE POPE. 
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“He was a fine old fellow in appearance, a mixture of Henry Vill. in a flattering portrait, and of Falstaff, 
but a shorter man, slightly bow-legged, strongly built, and sturdy rather than stout.” 
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A STUDY FROM 


ONE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 





LIFE. 


BY SARAH GRAND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HuGH THomsoN, 


Y house is in a quiet backwater 

M of the town, one of a crescent 
of tall old houses, semi- 
detached, and with round bow windows 
that blink their dazzled eyes as the 
sun goes down. You come up a steep 
and somewhat sordid street to us, and, 
turning in under an archway, find your- 
self a hundred years away from modern 
lodging-houses, plastered with stucco, 
and little shops where the refuse from 
bigger shops excuses itself for being 
cheap with vainglorious boastings of 
its value ; in a corner of the old world 
where you might expect to meet those 
gentlefolk of high gentility who were 
wont to keep up their dignity and do 
the honours of their social station, 
duties requiring admirable self-denial 
and much ingenuity, on incomes the 
narrow limits of which, by the conven- 
tions of their day, they were bound for 
shame to conceal. In front of us is an 
open garden, of which we each have a 
share. The garden is bounded by a 
high hedge of holly, laurel and rhodo- 
dendrons, very lovely when in flower. 
There are some tall trees, too, the lower 
branches of which we allow to be lopped 
with great reluctance, and only when 
our friends’ coachmen fairly strike 
because they do not like to have their 
hats swept off—as if a hat were worth 
considering when the existence of a 
beautiful branch is in question. In this 
respect our two old acacias have given 
us most trouble. We fought for every 
twig that had delighted us with its pen- 
dant white blossom in the early summer. 
My share of the garden is of Chippen- 
dale plainness; just a pear-shaped 
lawn with four silver birches on it, and 
round it the drive that comes up to the 
house. The lawn has suffered erosion 
from the wheels of butchers’ and bakers’ 
carts. I wage war with their drivers, 


as Miss Betsy Trotwood waged war 
with the donkey boys, and have mas- 
tered such a fine variety of pointed 
epithets descriptive of their incapacity 
to handle their reins, that, rather than 
suffer the sting, they shave off the 
corners of my neighbours’ grass in their 
efforts to avoid mine. But that is my 
neighbours’ business, with which, ot 
course, I know better than to meddle. 
Behind my house there is a larger 
lawn, with long flower borders, shel- 
tered on either side and at the end 
by high hedges and old trees; about 
enough for an active man to keep in 
perfect order during the summer with 
one day’s work or so a week. But my 
experience is that jobbing gardeners 
are not active men. I had a succession 
of old gentlemen who came and reflected 
under the trees while the weeds grew 
up about them. A glimpse of me at 
my study window would set them 
going, but their activity only lasted 
while I was in sight, and the state of 
quiescence which succeeded would have 
done credit to the masterly passivity of 
a Hindoo Yogi. And I let them rest. 
I never had the heart to remonstrate. 
They were such wan old men for the 
most part, so gnarled and marred, and 
bent and aching, so well-deserving of a 
little ease at the end of their toilsome 
lives, had such a thing been possible for 
them with credit. It wasnot. Theonly 
rest their affluent country offered them 
wasimprisonmentin the workhouse, with 
the stigma of pauper attached, and it 
was to their honour that they preferred 
literally to work till they dropped rather 
than incur the disgrace. The will to 
work was there, I am sure, but after 
they had flogged themselves up and on 
to my ground in the early morning, 
their little stock of strength was ex- 
pended, and, in the effort to recover, 
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standing under the old trees, they fell 
into a state of torpor, which mercifully 
rendered them oblivious to the flight of 
time. 

So I seldom stood at my study 
window, except by accident, and my 
garden became a playground for the 
weeds. 

My neighbours’ garden, meanwhile, 
blossomed through all the blossoming 
time. There was much more to do init, 
too, than there was in mine, for the 
grass had been cut up into little beds 
that were always full, and always well 
tended. I used to wonder how they 
managed. Then I noticed that their 
old gentleman was a permanent institu- 
tion, who came and went at the same 
deliberate pace at all hours and in all 
weathers. He was a fine old fellow in 
appearance, a mixture of Henry VIII. 
in a flattering portrait, and of Falstaff, 
but a shorter man, slightly bow-legged, 
strongly built, and sturdy rather than 
stout. His bushy white beard and 
moustache concealed a mouth which I 
am sure was humorous to match his 
shrewd little eyes. He made my ac- 
quaintance by touching his hat with a 
cheery “ Good-day,”’ when I passed him 
at work in my neighbours’ patch before 
their house. From ‘ Good-day”’ he 
got on to kindly inquiries which showed 
a friendly interest in my welfare. He 
always spoke with an eye on my 
neglected demesne, a look which meant 
that he could have said things had he 
thought proper. One day I passed 
him in a drenching shower, with an old 
sack over his shoulders, digging away 
manfully. 

“Not afraid of the wet, Mallory ? ”’ 
I said. 

** No, miss—madame, I isn’t. Wat- 
ter don’t damp my sperrits, and it’s the 
sperrits as keeps you goin’! A gar- 
diner as ’asn’t good sperrits is no 
gardiner. You'll ’ear o’ shoemakers 
and tailors and such-like indoor workers, 
sittin’ all day, ’avin the ’ump, but never 
a gardiner—as is a gardiner. Now,” 
he stuck his spade into the earth empha- 
tically, and looked up at me out of the 
corner of his eye: “did ye ever ‘ear 
tell"o’ a gardiner as committed suicide, 
miss—madame ? ” 


The “ miss ”’ was not a compliment 
to my youthful appearance, but the 
force of habit acquired in thejservice of 
my neighbours, who were maiden 
ladies. He took off his cap when he had 
spoken, and ruffled his thick curly 
white hair, then clasped his beard and 
drew it to a point, closed the subject 
with a nod, and so dismissed me. 

The next time I saw him I was 
without a gardener, my last reflecting 
remnant of a man having, happily for 
him, gone to his long rest suddenly. 
Emboldened by Mallory’s friendliness, 
I consulted him about a successor. He 
turned up three or four spadefuls of 
earth before he replied. I thought he 


had not heard me, but that was his 
way, as I afterwards found. Cautious 
in the extreme, he looked well first 
before he leaped to any decision. 

“Tl look after the place fur ye 
“You jest 


myself,’’ he said at last. 
leave en to me.” 

“Oh, all right, thank you,” I said. 
“ That will save me a lot of worry.” 

“Ay,” he observed, pausing in his 
digging to survey my ground with an 
air of proprietorship. “‘ You jest leave 
"en to me.” 

He looked upon the matter as settled 
beyond all need of further parley from 
the moment he made me the offer, 
and went on with his digging by way of 
dismissing both me and the subject. 
And very soon I found that I had to 
“leave ’en”’ to him. Once or twice I 
tried to consult with him, but that was 
before I knew better, and always, when 
I made the attempt, I found him so hard 
of hearing that I had to give it up. 
Then—I cannot tell how he did it, but 
he made me understand that the 
garden was his. I had literally to 
“ Jeave’en”’ to him, and content myself 
with being told what he was doing or 
going to do in it. He came and went 
as it suited his convenience, giving 
himself a day’s work or half a day’s 
work when he chose.. He was very 
particular about his pay. If he stayed 
the whole day, he sent in for four shil- 
lings, but if he stayed less, he took off 
sixpences to make it no more than his 
just due for the exact time he had given 
me. Once, before I knew him well, I 
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ventured to say that an hour or: two 
more or less (meaning less, of course) 
need make no difference to his pay. 
Now, on looking back, I am amazed at 
my own assurance. The way he took 
the suggestion made me feel “ only a 
woman who knows no better, poor 
thing. One must make allowances,” 
in a way no other man I had insulted 
ever made me feel it. 

Mallory was over seventy, and how 
he did it was a mystery, for he never 
seemed to be hard at work, but in less 
than a year he had converted my 
wilcerness of weeds into blooming 
borders, my rank grass into smooth 
green lawns. 

‘You see them there long borders,” 
he said to me one day. “I’m agoin’ 
to plant *em wi’ flowers wot lies dor- 
mouse i’ the winter. Then every 
spring, w’en they comes up, you'll ’ave 
somut t’ look at.” 

Another day I found him surveying 
a ragged hedge of rambler roses. “ I'll 
put up a rusty arch for these ‘ere 
roses,” he said. And up went the 


“ 


rusty ’’ arch—to my terror while the 
work was in progress, for he nailed the 
bark-covered poles together standing 
on a rickety pair of kitchen steps in a 
dangerous position for a man of his age 
and weight, and hammering away with 


reckless vigour. Fortunately no acci- 
dent occurred, and the arch was a great 
success. He would come in to admire 
it himself at odd times, in the intervals 
of work next door. 

“You'll show it to Miss Mary ?”’ he 
remarked one day. “She’s a jolly 
lady, she is!’’ He chuckled to him- 
self as if enjoying some reminiscence of 
the lady’s jollity. 

I wonder what the word “ jolly’ 
conveyed to Mallory ; not at all what it 
does to me, that is certain; but it 
must have meant for him something 
sweet-natured and good and beautiful, 
like the lady herself, or he would not 
have called her “ jolly.” 

Meeting him one day in the street, 
he stopped to tell me he was “ comin’ 
to look arter’’ me next day. He did 
not come for two or three days, and 
then he explained : “‘ They’re paintin’ 
up at Candleyard’s, an’ I got a job to 
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clear out the conservatives ; that’s why 
I not bin w’en I said.” 

This was not by way of excusing his 
absence. He did not speak apolo- 
getically at all, but conversationally, 
as he would have spoken if the weather 
had been in question. He believed in 
masculine supremacy and would have 
scorned to humble himself to a woman. 
The best he could do for us was to make 
allowances. 

‘““ Onreasonable,”’ he labelled a neigh- 
bour of mine one day. ‘“‘ Women is. 
An’ ye must let ’em go at that.” He 
straightened his old back with a grunt, 
and looked up at me out of the corner of 
his eye: ‘“‘ Other evenin’,” he pursued, 
“arter I’d done my day’s work, mind 
you, she met me’’—the “ onreason- 
able” neighbour—“ an’ she says, ‘I 
got a job fur you, Mallory,’ she says, 
“come at once.’ ‘ Wot, now, miss?’ 
I ses. ‘Yes, now. W’y not?’ she 
“I done my day’s work, miss,’ I 
ses. ‘I bin ’ard at it since early morn- 
in’. You’d work the willin’ ’orse to 
death. Womin does mostly. Your 
job’ll keep ontil the mornin’, I expect. 
I’ll be fresher fur it then.’ ‘ Ow,’ she 
ses, ’umpy like, an’ turns ’er back.’ An’ 
wot does she do? She goes straight 
off to mother—that’s my old woman— 
an’ she says, ‘That man’ o’ yourn’s bin 
drinkin’ at the public ’ouse,’ she ses. 
And mother she up an’ she ses: ‘ An’ 
whose money ’as ’e bin a-spendin’ if 
‘e’as?’ she ses. You'll not get no 
change out o’ mother. But wot made 
me mad was that there onreasonable 
ole girl agoin’ and tryin’ to make mis- 
chief, an’ all because I couldn’t do 
double time fur ’er.”” 

“And had you been at the public- 
house ? ” I asked. 

“As it ’appened I ’adn’t,” he an- 
swered, and went on with his work. 

It was election time when he told me 
he had been clearing out the “ con- 
servatives,” and I wondered if his 
vocabulary were suffering from his 
political opinions. What those might 
be I could only guess. So far he had 
not given me his full confidence about 
anything. I had not earnedit. Some- 
thing in me was still wanting, and he 
let me know it. When I asked a 


ses. 
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question, which was seldom, he always 
eyed me carefully with a shrewd side- 
long glance before he replied, and 
then he spoke cautiously, as though on 
guard; and when he had spoken he 
would look at me, as a man who has 
fired a shot looks at his bird, to see the 
effect. 

I was sitting in the garden that after- 
noon, and he was on his knees trimming 
the grass borders of the flower beds near 
me. 

“Have you voted yet, Mallory?” 
I asked. 

“T ’ave,” he answered, with em- 
phasis. “‘I brushed meself up a bit, 
and went to Town ’all yestiddy.” A 
pause, during which he sat up on his 
knees, and seemed to be considering the 
state of the garden. “I voted,” he 
pursued, “ but ’ow I voted, or who I 
voted for, I tells no one.” 

He glanced from me when he had 
spoken to the open windows of my 
neighbours’ house. The said neigh- 
bours were Conservatives, and it is the 
custom of the Conservatives hereabouts 
to make their dependents pay for 
independence of opinion. 

“You have told me,” I said, laugh- 
ing. 

“TI tol’ you ?”’ he asked, sharply. 

“Yes,” I said, and looked up at 
my neighbours’ windows as he had 
done. He caught the glance and smiled. 
“You needn’t be afraid of losing your 
job here if you vote on that side,” I 
assured him. ‘I am a good Liberal, 
let me tell you, and the Liberals are for 
the rights of humanity. Among the 
rights of humanity is a man’s right to his 
own opinion. It’s the other side of the 
hedge that stands for its own interests.” 

Mallory cut away hard at the grass 
for some minutes, and as he did so, his 
fine old face relaxed. The next time 
he stopped to rest, he looked at me 
with a cunning smile, then looked next 
door, as if he was afraid of being 
caught. : 

“Tl not tell,” I said. 


“T  ain’t said nothing,” he pro- 
tested. 
“No. And it wouldn’t have mattered 


if you had—to me.” 
Just then the tortoise appeared on 








the lawn, coming at his best speed 
towards us, and snipping off the butter- 
cup flowers which had escaped the 
mowing machine only to proffer their 
burnished brightness to his greedy 
maw. 

“’Ere’s yer crocodile,” said Mallory. 
“Well,” he remarked to the “ croco- 
dile,’ after watching his manceuvres 
among the buttercups in silence for a 
little, ‘‘ Well, old man, yaller’s your 
colour, at any rate.” 

From that day I had more of old 
Mallory’s confidence, always given, 
however, with his eye on the next 
house, and each disclosure rounded off 
with : “It don’t do to say nowthin’, 
miss—madame, as fur sure ye know,” 
which was as regularly met by me with 
the indignant assertion that I did not 
know, my own delight being to say 
everything and to have everything in 
reason said to me, so long as it was 
civilly said. By slow degrees, however, 
Mallory did at last discover that I was 
a human being, and from that time 
forward he gave me his full confidence. 
In fact I had it before I knew, for a 
certain vagueness in some of his state- 
ments made me fancy that he was with- 
holding something ; but by degrees I 
perceived that the vagueness was due 
to complexity of feeling, his head being 
at variance with his heart in many 
matters, and such knowledge as he had 
not comprehensive enough to prevent 
confusion of mind. I could never, for 
instance, make out anything definite 
with regard to his political principles, 
except that he voted Liberal although 
he “ didn’t ’old wi’ Lloyd George nor 
them Socialists as wants to take every- 
thing from everybody.” I ventured 
to point out that the two were not 
identical in the respect to which he 
objected. Such information as I could 
give him was invariably met with the 
unanswerable assertion that “‘ you can’t 
take away wot belongs to a man wi’out 
robbin’ of ’im, and on’y a lawyer would 
do that.’’ His prejudice against Mr. 
Lloyd George’s profession was not to 
be eradicated. Respect for the landed 
gentry was in his blood. He was 
resigned to suffer under their rule, and 
not to be convinced that any better 
































ordering by a professional man was 
possible. He saw them from their own 
point of view, and believed that they 
had done and would do the best that 
could be done for the country. In his 
Liberalism he followed certain land- 
owners of his acquaintance. Had he 
not known of Liberals in that class he 
would certainly not have adopted that 
policy. As it was, underneath his 
Liberalism he had, like the agricultural 
English generally, a layer of conserva- 
tism as concrete as the conservatism of 
the Chinese. He was suspicious of 
innovation of any kind, and could not 
perceive that any change had been for 
the better. 

“W’en I was a young man,” he told 
me, ‘I worked for a farmer wot ’ad 
three hundred acres, an’ eight men on 


’em, an’ ’e died a warm man. Wot 
d’ye think ’e died worth? ’E died 
worth thirty thousan’ pound! An’ if 


I was to ’ev a farm o’ me own to-morrer, 
I'd do as ’e did.” 

I acknowledged that the example 
was encouraging, but ventured to sug- 
gest that, with improved modern 
methods, the farm might have been 
made doubly productive. 

“You'll not do better nor that,” he 
answered doggedly. ‘‘ Dung one year 
an’ lime the next, an’ you'll ‘ave no 
disease in yer taters.” 

On another occasion I found him 
kneeling on a piece of board, weeding 
the mossy path under the trees, with a 
clasp knife. He saluted me with the 
hand in which he held the knife, and 
pressed the other hand to his back as if 
to ease it. 

“T’m a bit stiff,” he said cheerfully. 
“Not so young as I was, by a good 
bit. Wot d’ye think o’ that there 
London Pride? ”’ He pointed his knife 
at a luxuriant border in full flower. 
There had been a few scattered plants 
on that ragged border when he took 
possession of my garden; now there 
was not a break in the broad band of 
delicate bloom that ran the whole length. 

“| think you're a gardener, Mallory,” 
I replied, and was glad to see that I had 
said the right thing for once. Most of 
my observations Mallory met with a 
correction, but this time he chuckled. 
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“ Well, I wasn’t always a gardiner,” 
he said, attacking the weeds with his 
knife, and speaking reflectively. “I'd 
bin everything on a farm, hedgin’, 
ditchin’, ’arvestin’, ’orsekeeper, cow- 
man, afore I took to the gardin. An’ I 
stuck to the masters. One time the 
union come to our village. We was 
gettin’ two-an’-threepence a day then, 
an’ the Union says if we’d belong, 
we'd get two-an’-sixpence. I was slack 
o’ work then—tho’ I never bin wot ye 
might call out o’ work i’ my life, on’y 
slack at times; an’ one day I met a 
farmer comin’ down street, an’ ’e ses 
to me: “ You b’long to Union?’ ’e 
ses, an’ I ses, ‘No,’ I ses. ‘I don’t 
‘old wi’ no Unions,’ I ses. ‘ All right,’ 
‘eses. ‘ You come along up to my place 
to-morrer, an’ I'll give ye two-an’-six.’ 
An’’edid. Eh! Inever bin a day out 
0’ work, on’y w’en I took one myself— 
fur weddins an’ buryins an’ that.” 

“ But the working man has helped 
himself with his trade unions,” I said. 
“There’s more to be made now than 
there was then.” 

He was loath to acknowledge it. 
“There’s money an’ there’s money’s 
worth,” he replied. ‘‘W’en I was a 
young man on a farm I took twelve 
shillin’ a week F 

“That didn’t give you much to eat 
with a wife and family,” I put in. 

“TI took twelve shillin’ a week,” he 
repeated, “‘ an’ I ’ad me cottage . 

“ Rent free ?.” 

“IT ’ad me cottage at two shillin’, ye 
might say, an’ me two nice pigs, an’ 
me poultry, an’ a goodish bit o’ gardin. 
We didn’t ’ave no meat, on’y on Sun- 
days a little bit of beef now and then. 
But we ’ad pork ’’—pork was evidently 
not considered meat—“ an’ allus a side 
o’ bacon up chimbly, an’ taters an’ 
cabbages. An’ master ’e’d say many 
a time, ‘’Ere, Mallory,’ ’e’d say, ‘ Take 
that sack o’ taters ’ome wi’ ye,’ or it 
might ’a’ bin turnips, an’ a cheese now 
an’ then from the dairy. It was good 
livin’, an’ we thruv on it. Me an’ my 
mate we mowed a ’undred an’ twenty 
acres o’ hay one year, an’ I ’ad now- 
thin’ but bread an’ cheese an’ a glass 0’ 
beer to work on. My mate ’e ’ad beef. 








But ’e wasn’t the man I was—no! ”’ 












“You get more meat now, I sup- 
pose?” 

“TI don’t ’old wi’ no more,” he said. 
“T got a pound o’ beef las’ Saturday 
night. That’lllast meaweek. Mother 
she don’t eat no beef. She got a 
mutton chop. But wot I do relish is 
w’en mother bakes a bit o’ pork in pie- 
crust. I don’t eat no_ kickshaws. 
But, eh, I do enjoy a bit o’ pork baked 
i’ pie-crust. Wi’ the fat kep’ in. 
That’s good.” He smacked his lips, 
and weeded very energetically on the 
strength of this recollection. After a 
little he asked me could I tell him the 
time. I did so. 

“ Arter five, is it?”’ he remarked. 
“T thought it would be that. I’m 
thinkin’ o’ me tea.” 

“Have a glass of beer before you go, 
won’t you ? ”’ I said 

“ Thankee, miss—madame,” he re- 
plied, but without enthusiasm. 

When I went in I called down to my 
cook to give Mallory some beer and 
something to eat with it if he liked, 
when he had done work. 

“IT always give him a good tea,” the 
reply came up from below in a tone 
which made me feel the shortcomings 
of my own hospitable intentions. Since 
then I have been made to understand 
that a glass of beer is all very well for 
an occasional job, such as a parcel, coal 
carrying, or the dustman, but for your 
regular worker a good tea is the thing 
—if the cook likes him. For her own 
young man supper is de rigueur. 

Once, after I had been ill, Mallory 
asked me if I had Culpepper’s Herbal 
among my many books. When I con- 
fessed that I had not, I could see that he 
formed a poor opinion of my collec- 
tion, also of me as a well-informed 
person, when he discovered that I had 
never even seen the book. “I'll lend it 
to you,” he said, “I wouldn’t lend it to 
everybody. I did lend it to one man, 
an’ it got tore, an’ I ’ad a trouble to get 
it back. But I don’t mind yer ’avin’ 
it. Don’t you ’ave nowthin’ to do wi’ 
doctors. Doctor’s stuff’s no good. 
There’s nowthin’ like ’erbs. There’s 
a ’erb fo’ everythin’. Doctors makes 
the doctors. They does their best. 


But it’s the Lord makes the ’erbs, an’ 
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puts ’em there fur us. Ye’ve on’y 
got to gather ‘em. It don’t matter 
wot. yer sufferin’ from, low sperrits or 
low fever, religion, a disappointment 1’ 
love, or boils where ye can’t sit fur “em. 
I cured a might o’ people wi’ ’erbs wot 
the doctors ’ad give up. There was my 
own sister-in-law, my wife’s sister. 
She had a w’ite swellin’ on ’er knee, an’ 
spent a mint o’ money on the doctors, 
an’ got no good, an’ I ses to ’er ’usband, 
I ses, ‘ If so be as yer approve, I'll cure 
that there w’ite swellin’ in no time, an’ 
nowthin’ to pay.’ An’ ’e ses, ‘I'd 
be grateful if ye would.’ An’ I goes 
out an’ gathers some ’emlock an’ some 
burdock an’ some watterbetteny, a good 
’andful o’ each, an’ I boils ’em together, 
an’ I gets a cloth an’ ses to er, ‘ I'll tie 
yer knee up wi’ this ’ere’—a poultice 
like as ye might say. She were i’ bed 
then an’ ’ad bin days an’ days. I does 
it several times ’”—impressively—“ an’ 
arter every time that swellin’ ’ad 
mended a bit. Then one day asin I went 
she opened the door fur me ’erself, an’ 
she ses, laughing: ‘ You needn’t come 
no more, she ses. ‘ You've lost yer 
job.’ ’Er’usband ’e were that pleased 
’e would ’a’ paid me like as if I was the 
doctor. But I don’t take nothin’ for 
curin’ folk.” 

He paused for a little to enjoy the 
recollection of this success, and then 
continued in the same vein: “ The 
same’s good for cow’s udders wot’s in- 
flamed, an’ they gives no milk. Yer 
bile the ’erbs, an’ ye bathe the udder 7’ 
the mornin’ with the watter, not too ’ot, 
an’ by night you'll get the milk. But 
you must take care the skin’s not 
broke. ’Emlock’s pison, but so long’s 
the skin’s not broke yer all right.” 

Afterwards he confessed, in the tone 
of a man who thinks it only honest to 
let you know the worst of him, that he 
did subscribe to the Sick Club “ to 
please mother,” and had had the doctor 
himself ; ‘‘ I’d got the yaller jarndice, 
an’ the doctor ’e give me a bottle of 
stuff. That did me no good. But I 
went an’ got another bottle. On me 
way back wi’ it, I met the farrier, an’ 
’e ses, “ Wot yer got there?’ and I 
tol’’im. An’ ’e takes an’ tastes it, an’ 
then ’e throws the bottle on the ground. 




















‘That there’s no good,’ ’e ses. ‘ You 
come ‘ome wi me, an’ I’ll give ye 
somethin’ as’ll cure the yaller jarndice.’ 
An’ ’e gies me somethin’ to take, an’ ’e 
ses, ‘ Yew get three pennorth o’ brandy 
at the public ’ouse an’ take it ‘ome an’ 
drink it ’ot an’ get into bed an’ drink 
this.’ An’ I done as’e told me. An’, oh 
my—sweat! When I woke i’ the 
mornin’, you’d ’a’ thought my night 
shirt ’ad the yaller jarndice! But it 
cured me. I were at: work next day.” 
He paused to let this sink in, then 
asked me sharply, like a schoolmaster 
calling a dilatory pupil to attention: 
“Wot d’ye think ’e’d give me?” I 
couldn’t say. ‘‘ It were Solendine”’ (? 
Celandine). 

Mallory gave me many other in- 
stances of the cures he had made with 
the aid of Culpepper, and insisted 
on lending me the book. I took it to 
please him, little dreaming of the con- 
sequences. These were oppressive, for 
Mallory would not let me off with a 
glance through. He required me to 
master the contents, and examined me 
rigorously time after time to make sure 
that I was shirking nothing, before he 
would allow me to return the precious 
volume. I am obliged to him, however. 
Culpepper’s Herbal did me good. 

But alas! I am afraid that there is 
one grave omission in the Herbal. 
Search it through and through as I 
might, I could find no cure for old age. 
Mallory could have told me if there 
were one, but I had a delicacy about 
asking him, for the subject is certainly 
personal. The weight of years! How 
one does ache for the power to ease the 
old shoulders that are bent by it! 
What pain it is to be forced to stand 
by helpless, looking on as Time with 
pitiless hand remorselessly piles up the 
burden, all unmoved by the dumb 
pathetic endurance with which the aged 
bear their sufferings, the brave, hopeless 
resistance which they offer to their 
doom. Old Mallory is fighting every 
inch of the way. He grows very stiff 
in the joints, gives himself fewer whole 
day’s work, tells me occasionaly, after 
an absence, that he had been having a 
good day’s rest in bed. Nothing the 
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He gives me to 
understand that he stays in bed just 


matter, of course. 


for jovial self-indulgence. The garden 
has not_suffered, but it goes to my 
heart to see him at work in the early 
morning now, when a little more rest 
might mean a little longer life. He 
pushes the mowing machine with more 
and more of an effort. I know by the 
many pauses in its busy rattling. And 
when he stoops he finds it hard to 
straighten himself again. But he will 
never givein. He tells me proudly that 
he is not entitled to an old-age pension 
because he is making too much money. 

During the winter, when the snow 
lay thick on the ground, he came twice 
a day to keep a path for me clean swept. 
I caught him at it once, all white with 
the hoary flakes that were falling, and 
threw up the window to remonstrate ; 
but he only growled at the interruption, 
and reminded me of his promise to look 
after the place for me if I would leave 
it tohim. The tone in which he spoke 
made me feel guilty of a breach of con- 
tract, and when it came to pay time 
he snubbed me sorely by letting me 
know that he had not come to do such 
a trifling job as sweep the path in order 
to pick my pocket. I did not like to 
point out that it was risking his life to 
do that “ trifling job” in the wet snow 
and the bitter cold; it might have 
occurred to him that I should not have 
said the same to a younger man. I am 
more sensitive about his age, perhaps, 
than he is. I hope so, for it gives me a 
pang to think of it. When I hear the 
click of his spade, or am waked by the 
intermittent rattle of the mowing 
machine in the early morning, I know 
that a friend is near me. One of these 
days the poor old crippled feet, on 
which most of his toilsome life has been 
passed, will bring him here no more. 
That will be a sorrowful day for me. 
Oh, those poor pence which he loved to 
save me ; those sixpences which he never 
would let me pay because he had not 
earned them!. And, oh, the loyalty, 
the endurance, the independence, the 
old past England of it all! The England 
that still had a heart, that bore itself 
bravely, and never whined ! 
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HE Norfolk Rectory which had 
been the home of Muriel Wain- 
wright’s childhood was no 

longer her home, but the abode of 
strangers. Both her father and mother 
lay at rest in the village churchyard 
which had been familiar to them for 
thirty-seven years. 

“Thomas Wainwright, M.A.,” ran 
the inscription on a tablet in the 
church, “ Rector of this parish 1869- 
1906.” 

And now another reigned in his stead, 
and his daughter faced the world alone, 
without resources save her education, 
her superb health—and her courage. 

It was the evening of June 24th, 
Midsummer Day. 

Muriel Wainwright’s birthday had 
passed unnoticed. Perhaps a belated 
present might yet come from her 
brother in New Zealand, or her sister, 
who was a governess in Russia. But so 
far the day was unremembered, and 
would have been unremembered by 
Muriel herself, were it not that some 
one had called attention in casual con- 
versation to the day being Midsummer 
Day. It was always so. Muriel was 
saved from forgetting her birthday by 
its being Midsummer Day. 

She sat alone in her room, high up in 
a great building between the Strand and 
the Embankment, one floor of which 
was rented by the successful weekly 
paper The Free Woman, of which she 
was assistant editress. 

She sat before a roll-top desk, littered 
with papers. Her pen worked busily. 
She had always plenty to do, for the 
brunt of the editorial work of the paper 
rested on her shoulders, as the editress 
was a Society woman whose work for 
the paper was not desk work. 

And The Free Woman was a success 
largely because Muriel Wainwright 
made it so. She had unusual ability, 
upon which had recently been placed 





the seal of a London University degree, 
taken with Honours in Mental and 
Moral Science. 

The room was quiet save for the 
sound of Muriel’s rapid pen. The 
“ tac-tac—tac-tac-tac”’ of the type- 
writer in the adjoining room had long 
since ceased. Through the open win- 
dow came the murmur of traffic from 
the Strand and the Embankment ; but 
the busy life of the day had quieted 
down. The Law Courts clock could be 
heard striking eight. 

As it did so, Muriel paused. 

She looked at her watch and began to 
gather her papers together. Her well- 
filled day had come to its close. 

She leaned back in her chair. Then, 
as if she needed some sensual pleasure 
after her two hours of close thinking, 
she got up, and, taking up a bowl of 
roses which had been sent her a few 
days before, bent her head to inhale 
their perfume. 

As she did so, the petals fell in a 
shower to her feet. 


She stood thus, the bowl of faded 
roses in her hands, their petals at her 
feet. 

She was surrounded by the quietness 
of the room, the quietness of the build- 
ing now almost deserted, the compara- 
tive quietness of the streets, in which 
the tide of work and business had ebbed. 
And a momentary and trivial dis- 
appointment, the natural and inevit- 
able fading of a few flowers which she 
prized, brought upon her one of those 
strange moments of insight, so difficult 
to explain, when the underlying sad- 
ness of life seems to be laid bare. 

She put down the bowl of roses, and, 
as she did so, more petals fell. She 
shrugged her shoulders and went to the 
window. There had been a shower ot 
rain, and the slates on the roofs which 
she could see were wet. From the 
































moistened dust everywhere, on the 
window-sills, in the gutters, in the 
streets below, there arose that scent, 
familiar to all Londoners, which the 
tired world of London yields after a 
shower. London! What a world in 
which to stand alone, to earn one’s 
living, to fight for oneself, when one is 
a girl of twenty-six! However clear 
the brain may be, however well 
equipped the fighter, how crue] and 
unequal the contest stil] remains! 
The thought oppressed Muriel. How 
many hundreds of women workers there 
were in London like herself, only in far 
worse case ! 

Then, the mood passing, she turned 
from the window and switched on the 
electric light. After all, she prided her- 
self on belonging to the world’s workers, 
not to the world’s dreamers. The thin, 
faintly bitter smile which had accom- 
panied her thoughts changed to one of 
amusement at her own folly in in- 
dulging in vague and useless regrets. 

She was alone in the world, without 
parents, husband or lover. Nothing 
could alter the fact. But such isolation 
was not without advantages for the 
work to which she had set her hand. 


The room, in the glow of the electric 
light, was pleasant enough. 

There was plenty of money behind 
The Free Woman, since it championed 
a cause which was liberally supported 
by many whose purses were deep. 

So the office of the assistant editress 
was a tastefully furnished room. A 
green carpet covered the floor, the walls 
were papered in the same tint of green, 
and the roll-top desk, the chairs and the 
tables were all good furniture in dark 
oak. There was nothing superfluous, 
nothing luxurious ; but the office was 
more a pleasant room than an office. 

It was well that it was, for Muriel 
spent most of the day init. The paper 
and its mission filled her thoughts. The 
cause of womanhood, long ignored, 
long cold-shouldered, long ridiculed and 
misrepresented, found in the assistant 
editress of The Free Woman a powerful 
champion. Her clever pen never 
wearied, but played its trenchant part, 
week by week, in the battle in which 
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wuiuen workers are fighting for a 
recognition of their rights. 

Yet into Muriel’s life another interest 
had entered 

She gathered together her papers now 
and thought of it as she did so, It 
evidently caused her pleasure, for she 
smiled. The new interest had grown 
in her life of late. All friendships 
worth having, she reflected, deepen and 
grow more intimate. 

It was, of course, the usual interest 
which a good-looking girl of twenty-six 
might expect, and the friendship was 
one of those dangerous ones which are 
soinetimes called platonic. The bowl 
of roses told its own story. 

No less a person than the assistant 
editress of The Free Woman was her- 
self caught in the toils. And she was 
becoming aware of her position. 

She took her tray of tea-things and 
put it where it was usually left for the 
office cleaner, she rolled down the top 
of her desk and locked it, and took her 
smart summer hat from the cupboard 
and put it on deliberately and carefully 
before the glass which hung behind the 
cupboard door, for, though clever and 
well educated, she was no biue-stocking. 
She yet remained a woman with as 
unfailing an eye for dress as she had 
for a false conclusion or an unstable 
premise. 

She polished the patent leather toe- 
caps of her shoes with a polishing-pad 
she kept for the purpose, and drew on 
her gloves, slowly and with precision, 
She stood there, well dressed, well 
booted and gloved, a good-looking girl. 

Perhaps, beneath it all, the keen eye 
of the worker, the hardly shown but 
still perceptible attitude of .defence 
which a woman who stands alone un- 
consciously assumes, peeped out a little 
and marked her as different from such 
a woman as the fashionable. editress. 
But it added piquancy to the .impres- 
sion which Muriel made upon strangers. 
They saw at once that in her they met 
not merely a pretty girl, smartly 
dressed, and in touch with modern 
London life, but also a girl conscious 
of her power, self-reliant, self-con- 
fident, and alive to her position. They 
were interested in seeing that she was 





opposed to the existing order of society, 
and was febellious under the yoke 
which women bear. 

That night, however, a keen observer 
might have seen something else. The 
girl’s insight into life had deepened of 
late. The new interest in her life had 
unsettled her. She was not at rest. 
And a keen observer might have 
guessed the 
truth. Love was 
knocking at the 
door. 

As. she _ but- 
toned the second 
glove, she 
stopped, _ star- 
tled. 

The telephone 
bell in the outer 
office was ring- 
ing, insistent, 
urgent, a sudden 
and violent 
breaking of the 
quietness which 
at that late hour 
filled the build- 


ing. 
She wondered 
what it might 


be. Yet, even as 
she wondered, 
she guessed. 
Colour rose in 
her cheeks. She 
stood hesitant 
and undecided. 
Should she 
answer the call 
or leave it. No 
answer could be 
really expected 
at that hour, and 
only the chance 
of her working late at her articles had 
prevented the bell from ringing in an 
empty and closed office. 

It continued ringing, insistently. 

She obeyed its command. 

Herbert. Gorst was late in the City, 
she learned, as she had expected. He 
rung up The Free Woman on the chance. 
He was lucky, he said. She remem- 
bered he had been similarly lucky 
before. 








““As she did so, the petals fell in a shower 
at her feet.” 
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oe 
going.” 

“Well,” he answered, “could we 
not go home together from Victoria ? ”’ 

She usually went from Victoria, he 
from St. Paul’s. 

“Yes,” she returned, simply. 

“Good,” came back the prompt reply. 
“T will meet you. Law Courts clock 
at nine. Till 
then 

He rung off, 
and Muriel put 
up the receiver. 

Once again 
there. would be 
a few hours like 
many in_ the 
past. A walk 
across London 
in the half-light 
before night fell, 
a pause at Gatti’s 
or some humbler 
restaurant, de- 
serted save for 
them at such an 
hour, a few hours 
together, a 
chapter in their 
pleasant friend- 
ship. 

Pleasant 
friendship ? 

Muriel was too 
accustomed to 
clear thinking to 
deceive herself or 
to accept any- 
thing while call- 
ing it something 
else. She had 
been pleased 
when she dis- 
covered it was 
Gorst talking to her over the. tele- 
phone. But now, as she re-entered 
her room, the smile left her lips and the 
light of pleasure died in her eyes. 

Gorst would end by wanting from her 
more than she could give. 

He wanted it now. When he asked, 
he would kill their friendship. Love 
was not possible. 


she .replied, “I was just 
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Muriel sat by the open window, the 
manuscript of the article she had just 
written in her hand. She would use the 
half-hour she had to wait reading it 
through. 

Love was not possible. It would fill 
her life, destroy her power to work for 
the paper, ruin her career. Therefore 
it must be crushed down into silence ; 
and if Gorst.... 

No, love was not possible. 

She chained her attention down to 
what she had written that evening. 

“There are many women,” she read, 
“who. bear their share of the world’s 
work, be it in factories, in schools, in 
offices or in workshops, to whom the 
chance of sharing a man’s home never 
comes. Yet they are cruelly handi- 
capped and imposed upon in countless 
cases because of their sex. Their work 
may be good work, but because it is 
done by women it must therefore be ill 
paid.. It is these women for whom we 
fight, and for whom we ask their sisters 
to fight. They do a large part of the 
work of the community, and yet they 
are placed always at a disadvantage. 
They are, perhaps, condemned to stand 
alone in the world. . . .” 

A vision of the women she was think- 
ing of came again to Muriel as she read. 
For them, to whom the shelter of a 
man’s home never came, equality with 
men must be granted. 

The whole problem rose up in. her 
thoughts. The solution lay in men and 
women being placed on an equality. Of 
that she had no doubt, and for that The 
Free Woman laboured and Muriel’s pen 
pleaded. 

Yes, for that it would continue to 
plead. The agitation was young yet. 
It would grow. In it she would win a 
recognised place, a place for which her 
ability and training would fit her. 

As she read the article she saw again 
her mission in life. 

“Moreover,” she read, “ there are 
other women than the women workers 
who have a claim upon us. Even those 
who marry suffer many injustices. 
Some of the most glaring have been 
removed by recent changes in the laws 
But others remain. To help to re- 
move these is also part of our aim.” 
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Then the article passed to details. 
She ran through it, weighing a word 
here, altering a phrase there. Yet she 
felt it left much unsaid. The women 
who were victims of man’s selfishness, 
what of them? The patient, enduring, 
uncomplaining and long-suffering self- 
sacrifice which was always expected 
from a woman was surely but a sign of 
her long servitude. That yoke of 
servitude must be lightened, and might 
be broken 

Yes, her mission called her. 

She knew it. For her, love was not 
possible. She sat still, thinking it out. 
She made her decision. 

At last she looked at her watch ; then 
rose hurriedly. It was nearly nine. 

It could hardly be said that she was 
happy. But her mind was at rest. 


They met underneath the Law Courts 
clock ; Gorst, a tall, well-built man of 
thirty, an athlete, his short-cvt hair 
curling crisply on his temples, his head 
well set upon his broad shoulders, his 
eyes clear; Muriel, a good-looking, 
smartly dressed, intellectual girl of 
twenty-six. 

They walked Westward, making con- 
versation, which both could do with- 
out difficulty. A new play, a new book, 
and an accident in Newcastle gave them 
material. The papers were full of the 
accident ; both Gorst and Muriel had 
read the book. They agreed to go and 
see the play together. They frequently 
went to the theatre thus, paying their 
own expenses. 

But that June night their conversa- 
tion was frothy and unreal, and after a 
time they ceased from manufactur- 
ing it. 

They descended to remarks upon the 
traffic and both noticed the same thing, 
the delightful freshness of the evening 
after the shower. 

Then, when they reached Gatti’s, 
they went in, finding the restaurant 
almost deserted at that hour. 

It was there that a certainty grew 
clear in Muriel’s mind. It made her 
deeply unhappy, and in sheer defence 
she started again the subjectsof the book 
and the play She spoke with equal 
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bitterness on both, so that Gorst was 
surprised. 

The declaration came, however. 
Walking down the Mall, on their way 
to Victoria, Gorst told her that he loved 
her. He had forced the talk to die of 
exhaustion by becoming monosyllabic, 
and at last his reward came. He 
took his opportunity, and said quite 
simply that their friendship could not 
go on. 

“Tn fact,” he said, ‘“‘ I have come to 
love you. I thought of writing. But 
I can’t wait. Will you marry me? ” 

Twilight had deepened in the Mall. 
They walked on together side by side, 
for a time in silence. 

“I wish you had not asked me that,”’ 
said Muriel at last. ‘‘ Love is not 
possible for me. I can 
find no place for it in 


my life. I do not wish 
for marriage. Haven't 
you been able to 


see 

“ Why isn’t love possi- 
ble for you?” asked 
Gorst, interrupting. 

She began to explain, 
slowly at first, then elo- 
quently, as if she were 
dictating an article for 
The Free Woman. She 
had all her arguments 
ready, her explanation of 
her mission in life cut 
and dried. 

But it did not conclude 
successfully. Inadver- 
tently she met Gorst’s 
gaze. It surprised her, 
not because of the light 
in his eyes, but because 
he was look ng down at 
her and smiling. 

“Oh, you are much 
too good for a_ Suffra- 
gist,’ he said bluntly. 
“You are so good that I 
have set you upon a 
pedestal and worshipped 
you. There are plenty 
to preach the crusade 
without you.” 

For a moment she was 
stupefied. Then, feeling 
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her weakness in Gorst s presence, she 
took refuge in anger. 

“How cruel you are!” she ex- 
claimed. And for a moment it seemed 
to her that he was indeed cruel, not 
only to her but also to those who with 
her were fighting in the battle. 

“Tam not cruel,” he said, “ though 1 
may, perhaps, be selfish. I don’t want 
you to lose yourself in the cause. I 
want you for myself.” 

“ Selfishness is cruelty,” she said de- 
fiantly. She felt she was like a caged 
bird beating its wings against the bars. 

That was the choice before her. Her 
work, her mission in life, on the one 
hand ; on the other hand, life as Gorst’s 
wife, a small house in the suburbs, 
Tooting, perhaps, or Cricklewood, the 
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“That call ts be happy conquered her. 
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usual domestic drudgery as the wife 
of a man of small means. Gorst was a 
clerk in the London and South of 
England Bank, and his ambition was 
a managership in a country town. In 
her independent career Muriel might 
rise to an important position. The 
balance of wisdom was certainly against 
Gorst. 

But he began to fight for his happi- 
ness. And he did so knowing that he 
was near victory. For if Muriel knew 
that ‘‘ Love was not possible for her,” 
she had admitted Love as one side of 
an argument in her thoughts. 

“You love me,’ he _ asserted 
boldly. ‘‘ Why should we not together 
find for ourselves the greatest joy in 
life ? ”’ 

“You have no right to say that I 
love you,” returned Muriel. 

“ But the fact remains,” said Gorst. 

“I cannot admit it,’ Muriel pro- 
tested. “It is cruel of you to press 
such an assertion. For me, what you 
call Love is not possible.” 

“What I call Love ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she assented, speaking 
eagerly ; ‘‘ what you call Love. You 
want me to marry you and manage 
your house ; to make every shilling go 
as far as half a crown ; to be ready every 
evening to welcome you back from your 
work ; to allow my life to be absorbed 
in yours!” 

Gorst was dumbfounded. Then he 
understood. ‘“‘ Ah, that is the sort of 
picture,” he said, “ which you put in 
your articles of what you call ‘the 
middle-class marriage.’ I wonder if 
you really believe it.” 

He also realised that it was only be- 
cause she was fighting a losing battle 
against herself that she descended to 
such an argument. 

“It is what you ask me to accept,” 
said Muriel, “in exchange for my 
career.” 

“No,” said Gorst ; “ I offer you some- 
thing very different. I love you. I 
will give you all that Love means: a 
home, protection from hardness of life ; 
every luxury we can afford. Perhaps 
your life will be absorbed in mine. 
Mine, at any rate, will be absorbed in 
yours.” 


He spoke with quiet dignity. She 
saw he resented what she had said, and 
she knew he loved her. She was sorry 
she had exaggerated her case so fool- 
ishly. Moreover, she knew that she 
stood alone in the world, or almost 
alone. Wher he spoke of giving her 
the protection of a home, he must be 
thinking of that. 

He began now, indeed, tosayso. “I 
can’t bear to think of you standing 
alone,” he said, “‘ now since you have 
become dear tome. When I am alone, 
I think of it. If you broke down, if 
you were ill. what would happen? 
You would not be the first clever girl 
who has overtaxed herself. And the 
thought tortures me. For you do not 
know, Muriel, how you have come to fill 
my life.” 

She said nothing. But the thought of 
what his love really meant was becom- 
ing clearer to her It was, she saw, 
both strong and gentle. The picture of 
her career lost a little of its reality, and 
her sketch of a middle-class marriage 
became, even in her own eyes, a carica- 
ture She stood beside one of the 
deepest realities of life, and, in truth, 
with all her arguments and sophistries, 
she felt powerless. What most women 
count the greatest prize life holds was 
hers if she would but take it ! 

They walked slowly onwards in 
silence through the twilight. And 
Muriel felt a sense of her loneliness 
stealing upon her. The friendship 
which she prized was wrecked. From 
that night onwards she would be with- 
out it. The weeks and months before 
her would be barren and desolate, 
crowd them as she might with work, 
She would work, of course, as hard as 
she could that she might be able to 
exclude vain regrets from her thoughts, 
What would happen if, as Gorst had 
reminded her was possible at any time, 
her health broke down? She would 
feel her loneliness then. The cause 
would go on without her. She would be 
left by the roadside. 

Yet, from that moment, she might 
start a different life—if she wished. 

Yes, she wished it. But she “had 
steeled herself against yielding to* her 
wish. 
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Gorst walked silently beside her. 
Suddenly he stopped, and perforce she 
stopped also. 

“ Come,” he said, ‘‘ I want to under- 
stand. I offer you the best thing I can 
give, and you throw it back in my teeth. 
You despise me. Have you anything 
against me ? ” 

“Nothing,” she said simply. ‘ But 
I have the right to choose for my- 
self——”’ 

He interrupted her. 

“ T’ll tell you what I think,” he said. 
“You have got ideas of life second- 
hand, by reading books. They are 
false. You love me, yet you won’t let 
yourself love me. You may talk and 
write for ever, but what will you ever 
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know of life if you never know what it 
is to love and be loved in return? 
Come, Muriel, make me happy, and be 
happy yourself.” 

That call to be happy conquered her. 
She was not happy. Yet she knew that 
she could be. Joy was beginning to 
well up Presently it would flood her 
whole life. 

“ Forgive 
“ for w 

Gorst gave her no chance. “ For- 
give you!” he exclaimed. “ Forgive 
you for loving me!” 

Then somehow, in the shadows, her 
hand found his. He held it tight, then 
raised it to his lips. 

Muriel had obeyed the law. 


” 


me, she faltered, 





LITTLE FLEUR-DE-LYS. 


LOVE two wilful little hands, 

I Two wayward little feet, 

A thousand little golden curls 
That make her look so sweet ; 

I love the pucker on her brow 
When in her best pelisse ; 

I love the eyes—so soft and wise— 
Of little ‘‘ Fleur-de-Lys.”’ 


I love her voice at eventide 
When childish prayers are said, 

Her sudden kiss, her clinging arms 
Before she steals in bed ; 

I love her tempers and her talk, 
Her moods of war and peace. 

She’s four years old—a heart of gold— 
My little ‘‘ Fleur-de-Lys.”’ 


D. EARDLEY-WILMOT 
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I 
‘“ HERE they go! ” cried Marcia. 
Pattie wriggled out of the 
hammock and ran to the edge 
of the balcony. Far below them a 
small boat was just leaving the landing 
stage of the club-house. It contained 
a man and a girl. The girl, who was 
steering, directed the nose of the boat 
towards the shadier end of the lake. 
“She’s a beast!” exclaimed little 
Pattie, energetically striking the rail 
of the balcony with a very plump fist. 
“ Perhaps, but she’s awfully clever.” 
“She’s a monster! She’s an un- 
natural wretch! She’saharpy! They 
oughtn’t to allow such people to come 
to our beautiful Tuxedo at all.” 
“How are you going to keep them 
out ?”’ 
“Make them pass an examination 
in good manners.” 
“ She'd get through with honours.” 
“ T don’t believe it. My dear Marcia, 
everybody in New York knows that 
she’s hunted poor Jack Miller till he’s 
at the last gasp. How the unfortunate 
wretch avoids proposing to her is the 
great marvel!” 
“ Are you sure he hasn’t ? ” 
“ Perfectly certain. She’d have told 
all the world without losing a second.”’ 
“ He may be doing it at this moment.”” 
“Come away from the balcony!” 
Pattie dragged her graceful friend to a 
place of safety. “I’m not going to 
have you hurling yourself through 
space for the sake of any man in the 
United States, or out of them. Now 
listen to me. Are you quite sure 
you're in love with him ? ” 
Marcia blushed. “‘ That’s a horrible 


question to ask anybody in broad day- 
light.” 

‘I daresay it is, but, all the same, 
you must answer it. 


‘ 


You know per- 


PATTIE’S PROGRESSIVE LUNCH. 


KEBLE 


HOWARD. 


fectly well that nearly all the men are 
going back to New York to-morrow 
evening, and Jack Miller with them. 
His fate and yours must be settled 
within twenty-four hours. It’s you or 
this Van Hymann woman—that is to 
say, if you’re really in love with him. 
I hate to embarrass you, dear, but I’ve 
got to know for certain. If you can’t 
tell your oldest and best girl pal, who 
can you tell?” Here little Pattie 
paused for breath and an answer. 

Realising the urgency of the occasion, 
Marcia braced herself to reply. “If I 
don’t marry Jack Miller,” she said 
slowly, “‘ I shall be an old maid all my 
life.” Then she buried her face in a 
sofa-cushion. 

“ That settles it,’ declared Pattie, in 
her most determined manner. ‘“ You 
were never born to be an old maid. 
Some of them are dears, but you'd 
make a wretched one. You shall have 
your Jack Miller. I don’t know how, 
but it’s going to be done.” 

“Wait a minute, Pattie! We seem 
to be taking it for granted that he’s in 
love with me.” 

“ Certainly I am. 
isn’t he?” 

“The sweetest in the world.” 

““ Well, then, he must be in love with 
you because all the nice men are in love 
with you.” 

“ Are you trying to turn my head 
with your flattery ? ” 

“Why should I ? ” 

“TI don’t know. You're a regular 
little brick of a friend ! ” 

“No good having pals if you can’t 
help them. By the way, you danced 
with Jack Miller last night. Why in 
the world didn’t you twist your 
ankle ? ” 

“T did, my dear.” 

“ Well, what did the idiot do ? ”’ 


He’s a nice man, 
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“ He’s not an idiot, and I won’t have 
you call him that!” 


“The angel, then. Don’t waste 
valuable time.” 
“He took me out on to. the 


verandah.” 

“Good for Jack! That ought to 
have given you at least seven minutes.” 

“ It didn’t give us one. We'd hardly 
found chairs before the harpy came out 
with her man and proposed that we 
should all four sit out the rest of the 
dance together. Said it would be so 
delightfully original ”’ 

“Heavens! There’s no limit to her 
tricks. Did Jack agree ? ”’ 

“What else could he do ? ” 

““1’m afraid he’s weak, Marcia.”’ 

“ The odds are not fair. It’s the old 
story of the bird and the snake. You 
can’t blame the bird. For that matter, 
I don’t know that you can blame the 
snake. But we love birds, and we hate 
snakes, and so we give our sympathy 
to the bird. Jack doesn’t want the 
snake in the least, but the snake wants 
Jack, and Society has given women 
unfair advantages in these matters. 
However greatly he may wish to fight 
the snake, his hands are fettered by the 
manacles of courtesy. It is our task, 
Pattie, to strike those manacles from 
his poor, dear wrists.” 

“And some old duffer said,’ mur- 
mured Pattie, naughtily, “that love 
is dumb.” 

“ Don’t chaff me!” 

“ Sorry, darling. But you were real 
eloquent—you know you were. Now 
let’s set every bit of brain we possess 
working, and try to hit on some scheme 
for getting Jack Miller away from the 
Van Hymann and near to you. It 
must bé a new scheme, and a very 
clever one, and absolutely true and 
sure in its working.” 

“Aren't we attempting 
possible ? ” 

“Faint heart never won fair gentle- 
man!” 

“’Ssh! He must never know that 
I had a hand in it.” 

“Trust your Pattie.” 

An unwonted silence fell upon the 
room where they were sitting. Two 
pairs of eyebrows were drawn together 


the im- 
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in pretty perplexity. Something good, 
surely, must come of this stupendous 
mental agitation. 

And it did. Pattie presently sprang 
to her feet ; her face was radiant with 
intellectual triumph. 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got it! 
got it!” she cried. 

Marcia’s heart beat so quickly that 
she could hardly listen. 


I’ve 


II 


Pattie was very popular at Tuxedo, 
not because she was the only daughter 
of a multi-millionaire—multi-million- 
aires are two for a dime at Tuxedo 
but simply for the reason that she was 
unaffected, true to her friends, and 
“sporty.” Her informal invitation to 
a “little wind-up lunch ”’ was eagerly 
accepted. Nobody makes_ engage- 
ments at Tuxedo more than a few hours 
ahead. Anything may happen at any 
moment. 

The party was composed of six men 
and six girls. One of the men—the 
only one who matters at the moment 
was Jack Miller, and the girls included 
Marcia and the hated Miss Van Hymann. 
Some of Pattie’s friends were rather 
surprised to find that she had invited 
the Van Hymann, but the little hostess 
knew well enough that the only chance 
of getting the snake’s intended victim 
to the table was to invite the snake 
also. Pattie’s friends were even more 
surprised at the arrangement of the 
table, for Jack Miller had been placed 
on Marcia’s left and Miss Van Hymann’s 
right. 

“ Poor Marcia!” they thought. “So 
near and yet so far! She won’t be 
allowed to exchange a syllable with the 
man! Has that cruel little Pattie 
done it on purpose to tantalise her ? ” 
Which shows that they did not know 
their Pattie quite so well as they 
thought. 

“Might I ask for a menu-card ?” 
enquired Miss Van Hymann, very 
sweetly. ‘I’m sorry to be a nuisance, 
but my appetite is so small that I have 
to pick and choose with the greatest 
care. 
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“There aren't any,” replied Pattie, 
promptly. One might almost have 
suspected her of anticipating the ques- 
tion. “‘ It’s a new idea of mine. ‘I be- 
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“T don’t agree with you in the least,” 
retorted Miss Van Hymann. “I’m 
afraid you'll never get your little fad 
to catch on, my dear.” 

“One never knows,” 
quietly. 

She was waiting, with inward excite- 
ment, for the removal of the hors 
d ceuvre. When that moment arrived, 
she addressed her guests as follows : 

“ Will all the gentlemen move on one, 
if you please, the way of the sun. All 
the ladies will remain seated.” 

They stared at her in some surprise. 
Even Marcia managed to look astonished 
although, inwardly, she was trembling 
with nervousness and excitement. As 
for Jack Miller, he was filled with dis- 
may. This changing of seats would 


said Pattie, 


“**? shall be an old maid all my life.’” 


lieve it takes one’s appetite away to 
know just what one is going to eat. 
What do you think, Mr. Miller ? ” 

‘“ Er—perhaps it does,” replied Jack, 
hesitatingly. 





take him right away from Marcia. 
True, his only chance, so far, of speak- 
ing to her had been a little apology for 
not passing the olives, but it was some- 
thing—indeed, a great thing—to be 
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sitting next to her. Their feet might 
have touched by accident; even— 
thrilling thought !—their hands. It 
was too bad of Pattie to spoil sport in 
this way, and quite unlike her. 

The hostess, in the meantime, was 
being plied with all sorts of questions. 

“Move on one?” 

“What’s the idea ? ” 

“ Which its the way of the sun ? ” 

“What are you up to now, Pattie ? ” 

“ Do we take our bread with us?” 

And soon. Pattie waited for silence 
before she attempted to explain. 

“‘ This is another new idea,” she said. 
“It’s a Progressive Lunch. The men 
move on one after each course, always 
the way of the sun. In that way we 
all get a constant change of partners. 
Quite simple, isn’t it? Be quick, 
children, or the soup will be cold.” 

Miss Van Hymann turned to Jack 
Miller, who was now on her left. 

“Poor man!” she said, vainly trying 
to get the sympathetic note into her 
voice, and the angry one out of it. 
“T’m afraid you'll have horrible indi- 
gestion. Still, we’re willing to do any- 
thing to amuse our dear little Pattie, 
aren't we?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” murmured 
Miller, struggling to count the number 
of moves he would have to make to get 
on Marcia’s right. At the same time 
he was racking his brains to remember 
the usual luncheon courses. 

The Van Hymann, you may be sure, 
had seen through the little manceuvre 
very quickly. This accounted for the 
absence of menu-cards. Well, she was 
not foiled yet. Something would hap- 
pen—something must happen—before 
the end of lunch. Jack Miller must 
either be prevented from getting as far 
as Marcia, or he must be brought all 
the way round to his original place. If 
only she knew what they were going to 
eat | 

With the salmon she had the satis- 
faction of losing her man altogether. 
The table was a round one, so that he 
was now immediately opposite Marcia. 
The snake talked across at her victim, 
of course, rapidly and loudly, but she 
felt that he was getting out of the range 
of fascination. Twice he and Marcia 
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looked full at each other for a second, 
and on each occasion Jack’s eyes 
softened for all the world to see—at 
any rate, all the feminine world—and 
the blood mounted to his temples. 

Quails came next, and Jack Miller 
was within one of Pattie. Pattie was 
very impatient for the asparagus. She 
had something to say to Jack that 
would not keep many more minutes. 
Marcia knew of this something, and had 
received explicit instructions to engage 
the man on Pattie’s left in desperately- 
interesting conversation. He was a 
theatrical enthusiast, and Marcia was 
well up in theatre gossip. Oh, they 
had thought everything out! (That is 
to say, everything but one thing.) 

“ Anything after this? ’’ whispered 
Jack, as he sank into the chair on 
Pattie’s right. 

“Ices, of course.” 

“Good !” 

a 

“T like that! I haven’t eaten a 
morsel except the hors d’auvre.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ T’ll tell you some other time.” 

“Listen. This is the time and the 
only time. D’you understand ? ” 

“ Now, you mean ? ” 

“Heavens, no! What drivelling 
idiots men can be! When you change 
next. Have you got it?” 

“ Pattie, dear! ’’ cried Miss Hymann, 
who had observed this excited colloquy. 

“Yes, darling ? ” 

“You're not going to do us out of 
our ice, I trust ? ” 

What was the woman up to? How 
would that help her? In any case, 
there was no reason why she should be 
told. 

“You'll see, dear,” Pattie replied, 
very sweetly. “ Don’t you think it’s 
a cunning way to take lunch ?” 

“ Awfully cute!” agreed the snake. 
“No chance for anyone to get bored, 
is there ? ”’ 

“Nota bit. Atleast, I haven’t been 
bored, and I hope nobody else has. 
Have you been bored, Mr. Miller ? ” 

“Why, certainly not,” said Mr. 
Miller. His tone was much _ bolder 
than before. The waiter refilled his 
glass. 
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“Don’t boast till you’re out of the 
wood,’’ Miss Van Hymann warned 
him, with just the tiniest glance at 
Marcia. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid,” retorted the 
rebellious fellow. 

The ices at last! Marcia was terribly 
frightened when she realised that Jack 
was actually between herself and Pattie. 
What would he say to her? What 
could she say to him? Had Pattie, 
after all, done wisely? Would he not 
be disgusted at the obviousness of the 
trick, at the unfeminine boldness of their 
methods? Horribly conscious that 
several pairs of eyes were upon her, she 
kept up the animated conversation with 
the theatrical enthusiast, who was now, 
of course, on her left. 

Since Pattie was laughing and talk- 
ing at the top of her voice with the man 
on her right, poor Jack found himself 
in a state of isolation. There is nothing 
worse at a convivial party than to be 
cut off from the conviviality. Nobody 
can be really interested in a piece of 
bread for more than a minute. Pre- 
sently, therefore, Marcia felt a sur- 
reptitious little tug at her sleeve. 

“Oh, yes,” she chattered, harder 
than ever, “that play at Belasco’s 
Theatre is quite delightful! ‘The 
Concert,’ is it not? Yes, I remember 
every moment of it! And have you 
seen ‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm’? I 
simply adore that piece! It’s so simple 
and yet so sweet! Yes, the girl is 
awfully good! What are they playing 
just now at ——?” 

Another twitch. Marcia turned this 
time, but she looked at the sleeve, and 
not at Jack. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, 
stiffly. 

“Not at all. 
pose.” 

“Why ?” 


““ Because 


I—I did it on pur- 


I wanted to speak to 
you. 

“Surely you saw that I was talking 
to somebody else ? ” 

“Yes, but I thought you wouldn’t 
mind, as it was only rot.” 

“Indeed! I’m not aware that I 
usually talk——— !”’ 


““T didn’t mean that. I meant that 
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what you were saying was of no 
particular consequence.” 

“Thank you for the snub 

“Tsay, don’t let’s waste time 
quarrelling. We've worked tremend- 
ously hard for this chance.” 

“TI don’t understand you in the 
least.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. At least, I mean 
to say, /’ve worked tremendously hard. 
Think of all the times I’ve had to 
change places. I hardly got a morsel of 
lunch.” 

“What a tragedy! You'll remem- 
ber it all your life, I suppose.”’ 

“Now you're being nasty again. I 
didn’t know you were ever nasty to 
anybody.” 

“ Live and learn. 
of people. Besides——’ 

“ Yes?” 

“ You've never given me much oppor- 
tunity of being nice to you.” 

“T never had much opportunity to 
give.” 

“ Every grown-up man’s a free agent, 
isn’t he?” 

“Not he! That’s where you make 
a mighty big mistake. A man’s never 
a free agent until he’s married.” 

“ That’s much too clever for me.” 

“‘ Well, as long as a man’s a bachelor, 
people seem tohunt him up. After he’s 
married they leave him in peace.”’ 

Marcia’s ice was lasting a very long 
time. This may have been because 
the spoon shook so much, yet Pattie’s 
ice, too, was lasting a long time, and 
her spoon was almost perfectly steady. 

““ D’you know that that’s a very con- 

ceited remark ? ” 
_ “T didn’t mean it to be. I just 
wanted to explain how it was that we 
hadn’t seen more of each other the last 
week.” 

“How do you know that I haven't 
been avoiding you ? ” 

““ Oh, well—— ”’ 

“ That never occurred to you, did it ? 

“Yes, several times, but then you'd 
looked at me in a certain kind of way, 
and—— ” 

“ How dare you!” 

“ Are you really angry ?’ 

At this point the low hissing of the 
snake interrupted them. “T hope 
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you're enjoying your ice, Marcia, my 
a dear ? ” 

“Very much, thank you.” 

“So I thought. I noticed that you 


4 were lingering over it.” 
“Have another, Marcia?” cut in 
Pattie. 


“No, thank you.” 
Pattie knew in an instant that they 
had fallen out. So did the Van 
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“On went Miller, sprinting for a wife!” 


Hymann. Leaning well forward, she 
played her trump card. 

“I’m sure you’re going to give us 
coffee, Pattie, dearest ? ”’ 

“ Certainly,” said Pattie, promptly. 
“ Who else says coffee ? ” 

“I do,” replied Marcia the perverse. 

“Move on, the men!” called Miss 
Van Hymann. 

“And the women,” added Pattie. 
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“* Coffee will be served on the verandah. 
Ladies and gentlemen, lunch is over. 
Jack, your arm!” 

The bold little thing marched him out 
before them all. Her face was radiant, 
but you should have heard the things 
she was muttering at him between her 
white little teeth. 

“Dolt! Idiot! Blunderer! Ass! 
Lunatic! What have you been doing 


Te to her? 
What have 

i you been 
— saying to her? 
Can’t you talk for 

five minutes to the 

sweetest girl in the 


world without making her 

furious? You've spoilt the 

party! Ill never ask you to 

any function of mine again! I 

despise and scorn you! Walk 
faster! They’re catching us up!” 

“Upon my soul,” pleaded the 
wretched Jack, “ I never meant to hurt 
her feelings ! ” 

“Never meant! 
say?” 

“T said that sometimes I thought 
she was avoiding me, only then she’d 
look at me in a certain sort of way 
that told me I was wrong. That’s all.” 

“All! You worse than dolt! 
What right have you to suppose that 
Marcia ever remembers your existence ? 
Can’t you understand that she’s a 
thousand times too good for you ? 
Answer me! Can’t you?” 

“Yes, yes, I know all that, but I’m 


What did you 
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frightfully in love with her, Pattie, and 
it makes me say the stupidest things. 
All I ask is one more minute alone with 
her. I can’t leave Tuxedo without 
telling her all I feel. What’s more, I 
won't!” 


If] 


“ D’you mean that ?” 

“You bet I do.” 

“ Then I’ll help you once more. Can 
you run?” 

“ Pretty fair. 
with it 2?” 

“Can you run faster than any of 
the men you see around ? ” 

““ Never tried, but I shouldn’t wonder. 
I pulled off the hundred-yard dash for 
Harvard against Yale three years in 
succession.” 

“Good enough. Nowlisten! After 
we've had our coffee, I’m going to leave 
you alone with the Van Hymann.” 

“Good heavens! I don’t under- 
stand why!” 

“ Of course you don’t, and there’s no 
time to explain. Presently you'll hear 
a piercing scream ; in all probability, 
twenty or thirty piercing screams. 
Don’t wait for more than one. Jump 
out of your seat and dash down to the 
nearest hidden point of the lake. See?” 

“Yes, yes! But will it be—— ?” 

“’Ssh! She’s just behind us.” 

Miss Van Hymann slipped in front of 
Jack Miller, and led the way to a little 
table in the corner. There were two 
other seats at the table. After a slight 
confusion, during which Pattie con- 
trived to whisper just eight words to 
Marcia, the two conspirators seated 
themselves opposite the snake and the 
bird. 

“Well,” said Pattie, “I think my 
little party passed off quite nicely. 
Don’t you, Miss Van Hymann ? ” 

““Splendidly, dear! And how clever 
of you to think of it! Was it en- 
tirely ’’—with a tiny glance at Marcia— 
‘““ you’re own idea ? ” 

“Entirely. I suppose you can 
scarcely imagine my having an idea all 
my own.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t say that. I 
merely thought that, being such an 


What’s that to do 
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intimate friend, Marcia might have 
helped you.” 

“Marcia had nothing whatever to 
do withit.... Oh,dear! This coffee’s 
horribly strong! It’s making my head 
ache. Guess I’Jl seek a breath of fresh 
aironthelake. Anybody come along ?”’ 

Jack, naturally enough, offered his 
services, but they were definitely 
refused. Pattie had had enough, she 
said, of man-talk. This surprised the 
Van Hymann, who could never have 
enough of it. She was still more sur- 
prised when Marcia and Pattie went off 
together, leaving her in undisputed 
possession of her victim. Aha! She 
had foiled their little plot, and worsted 
them in the open. 

“And what did you think of the 
lunch ?”’ she began. Every second of 
this last afternoon was valuable. 

“Top-hole,”’ replied Jack, absent- 
mindedly. ‘‘ What did you ?,” 

“T thought it most hoydenish and 
boring. I’m glad you liked it. You 
looked miserable enough.” 

“Yes, I was,” said Jack. He 
scarcely cared what he said. He was 
waiting for that series of piercing 
shrieks. 

“TI often think,’’ continued the 
snake, innocently, “‘ that life at Tuxedo 
would be far jollier if people would not 
try so hard to be clever and original. 
Perhaps that’s why we get on so well 
together. Your temperament and mine 
seem to be exactly—— Gracious! 
What’s that ? ” 

A terrible scream suddenly startled 
every soul on the verandah and even in 
the club-house. It was followed by 
another and another. The men, with 
one accord, leapt from the verandah and 
rushed towards the lake, but Jack 
Miller was thirty yards ahead of them 
all. Through the trees and under- 
growth he went, pell-mell, helter- 
skelter. Brambles caught at his beauti- 
ful flannels and tore them, but he 
heeded such impediments not a bit. 
A man behind him fell headlong, 
bringing three others down with him. 
On went Miller, sprinting for a wife ! 

One last spurt and he was on the bank 
of the lake at the place appointed. A 
little boat, some fifty yards from the 
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land, contained the shrieking Pattie. 
She was clinging desperately to some- 
body or something in the water. 

Had she overdone it again? In went 
Jack, head first, never pausing to remove 
even his coat. Quickly he came up to 
them, and seized his beloved about the 
waist. 

“My darling!” he cried. “ Don’t 
be frightened! I'll save you!” 

“ Ass!” whispered Pattie. “It’s 
quite shallow, but don’t let them see 
that. Help Marcia into the boat, then 
scramble in yourself and pull across to 
my house as fast as you can!” 
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The gallant fellow obeyed—amid the 
ringing cheers of the assembled on- 
lookers. 

The Van Hymann met them as they 
landed. She had rushed back to the 
club-house, jumped into the first auto- 
mobile she saw, and promised the 
chauffeur ten dollars if he got to the 
other side of the lake in five minutes. 

“ Thank heaven ! ’’ she cried, as Jack 
supported a dripping figure up the 
pathway. “Who is it? Tell me, oh, 
tell me who it is!” 

“My wife,” said Jack, scorning the 
mere parson. 
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AWAKING. 


——" thee, little one, and yawn 


With bewitching gesture ; 
bd 


Leap thou forth into the dawn 


In thine airy vesture ; 


Lave thy rosy hands and feet 


For the day, my sweet. 


All the magic morning lies 


Prodigal before thee 


Fields to lure thee, sunny skies, 


Blossoms scattered o’er thee— 


Daisies for thy ravishing, 


Happy birds to sing. 


Half-unconscious of thy joy, 


I’very hour shall bless thee ; 


All who see shall love thee, boy, 


I’very eye caress thee ; 


Gathering wealth of love and light 


For thy dreams to-night. 


Winning fairy gold to stay 


When the mists come clinging, 
Leap from slumber into day, 


Child of light and singing ; 


Toss thy happy hands and run, 


Playmate of the sun. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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“USEFUL TO THE SIATE.*’ 


THE SIGNS OF 





GREATNESS 





BY SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY. 


The question discussed in the following article is a practical one—namely, how can 

boys likely to be useful to the State be recognised and placed under favourable con- 

ditions for development, and as “useful to the State” is taken to mean inventive, 

capable of improving facilities for endeavour, it will be assumed that it is desired to 
choose persons who will increase the material prosperity of the State. 


MOST interesting book called 
A “Grosse Manner,” or “ Great 
Men,” has recently been pub- 
lished by Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, 
formerly Professor of Physical Chemis- 
try at Leipzig, now a great authority 
on philosophical subjects as well as on 
his own special branch of science. 
He came to write the book because 
a Japanese student of his asked, some- 
what ingenuously, how he knew which 
of his students were going to do him 
credit in the future. His first answer 
was that he didn’t know—that he 
didn’t see the practical bearing of the 
question. Said the Japanese: “ It is 
a most practical question; for our 
Government, and many others, are 
spending large sums in helping lads to 
get a thoroughly good education ; it is 
a sort of State investment; for it is 
expected that those who are given such 
advantages shall be useful to their 
country, and the State would like to be 
sure that it is making a good investment 
when it educates a youth free of 


charge.” 
On thinking this over, Professor 
Ostwald became convinced that the 


students who had passed through his 
hands and who had_ subsequently 
made a mark in the scientific world— 
they are pretty numerous—were those 
who were difficult to induce to follow 
definite courses of instruction. I agree 
with him in this. But, after all, such 
an opinion is not based on much more 
than a mental impression ; hence Pro- 
fessor Ostwald made a study of the 
subject, and by analysing the life- 
history of six men, whom he and the 
scientific world would call “ great,” he 
has tried to find out what are the 
common characteristics of these men, 
and how they can be recognised. 


But, first of all, what class of men is 
to be called great ? Are we to take a 
Cesar, a Shakespeare, a Newton, and 
a Beethoven? Names like these will 
undoubtedly occur to us. From the 
point of view of selecting men who 
shall be useful to the State, they could 


hardly be surpassed. Cesar gave 
Roman civilisation and law to bar- 
barian races; Shakespeare’s work 


covered all aspects of life, and has 
given infinite pleasure to generations 
of men ; Newton did much to lay 
the foundations of modern physics ; 
and Beethoven, again, has ministered 
in an incomparable manner to the 
esthetic side of men’s nature. 

We are apt to think, however 
though we may be wrong—that future 
Cesars, Shakespeares, Newtons, and 
Beethovens must be left to chance; 
that what is in them “ will out” ; but 
it may be that we do not give a chance 
to boys of genius who might develop, 
if rightly nurtured. Genius, like some 
hot-house plants, is of tender growth ; 
it is apt to wither, unless tended under 
favourable conditions. 

As the question before us is a 
practical one—namely, how can boys 
likely to be useful to the State be 
recognised and placed under favourable 
conditions for development, and as 
“useful to the State ” is taken to mean 
inventive, capable of improving facili- 
ties for endeavour, it will be assumed 
that it is desired to choose persons who 
will increase the material prosperity 
of the State. 

Now, everything done involves effort. 
We are, individually considered, ma- 
chines ; we take in fuel, and we con- 
vert it into heat, and into energy, 
principally of the kind that results in 
moving objects from one place to 
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another. Think of it—all the great 
buildings, canals, railways, engines, as 
well as all our agricultural work, are 
the result of moving things in a 
sensible way from one place to another, 
Inasensible way, that involves thought ; 
and, in practice, thought is the outcome 
of a sound brain. This brain, too, has 
been kept in action by food. We call 
this conversion of the power of work 
contained in food or fuel into heat and 
work, the conversion of one kind of 
energy into another. Now it is a law 
of Nature that, although it is possible 
to convert quantitatively one kind of 
energy into another, such a conversion 
is never accomplished without the 
“ degradation ” of some of the energy— 
that is, its conversion into a form not 
available for a useful purpose. 

Take as an instance an ordinary 
steam engine—there is friction in the 
cranks, in the cylinder, on the valves ; 
this friction results in heat. And just 
in as much as heat is developed, so 
effective work is lost. 

Again, the fuel may be said to con- 
stitute a store of energy. By burning 
it below the boiler, steam is raised ; 
much of the heat, however, goes up 
the chimney as hot air and gases of 
combustion and_ serves no_ useful 
purpose in raising steam. Again, not 
all the heat in the steam is convertible 
into work in the engine; in fact, an 
engine is considered as excellent if it 
converts 15 per cent. of the energy in 
the coal into work. 

Put into mathematical symbols, if 
A is the energy which it is proposed 
to convert, B the form of useful energy 
into which it is to be converted, and c 
the useless energy produced at the same 
time, then 

A=B+C, 
and the object of the inventor is to 
make C as small as possible. 

Now, a man may be regarded as a 
machine; an apparatus for trans- 
forming energy. Some will be usefully 
transformed, some converted into a 
secondary form, and that man is most 
serviceable whose useless output of 
energy is least. Perhaps the word 
“useless” should not be employed ; 
it is impossible to avoid the degrada- 
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tion of energy ; and in order that an 
animal may work, it must be kept 
warm ; but the heat lost in this way is 
hardly “ useless’ ; yet a man would be, 
from the point of view of a machine, a 
more perfect one if none of the energy 
of his food were expended in keeping 
him warm. 

It is possible to regard the power 
of producing—the originality—of a 
man from the same standpoint. During 
his life he has to dispose of a certain 
quantity of energy, which enters his 
system as food. Only a fraction—a 
very small fraction—may be so utilised 
that he improves the condition of the 
world ; the rest is expended unavoid- 
ably in other directions. 

The ratio of the B to the c of our 
equation may be called the economic 
coefficient. If that is high, then the 
man’s life is effective ; if low, then he is 
less worthy of help from the State. 
Again, he may dispose of that useful 
energy slowly or quickly. It may be 
spread over a long life or it may be 
concentrated into a few weeks or 
months. 

In this connection Professor Poincaré, 
the brilliant French mathematician, has 
given a most interesting description of 
how his discoveries have been made. 
Power of mathematical thought is, 
though not very rare, confined to very 
few men in its highest and most intri- 
cate branches. Let us suppose that a 
certain problem presents itself as 
interesting ; it is required to find a 
solution. M. Poincaré tells us that a 
great deal of spade work has to be 
done ; he tries and tries one plan after 
another for months, meeting apparently 
with no success. Then, in an instant, 
while his mind is dealing with quite 
other things—he may be talking casu- 
ally to a friend ; in the act of stepping 
into an omnibus; drilling his men, 
while performing his duty as lieutenant 
of the reserve—the solution flashes 
upon him. 

It is not necessary to attend to it at 
the time; he merely notes mentally 
that the line of thought is in such and 
such a direction, and at his leisure he 
applies his discovery. This has hap- 
pened to him not once, but many times. 
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I can corroborate his experiences, 
and I have asked literary and artistic 
friends, and they all agree that their 
best work has been done in somewhat 
the same fashion. Such mental flashes 
of inspiration do not come unless much 
effort has previously been expended 
in attuning the mind to the character 
of thought required ; it is necessary to 
plough and sow before the harvest. 
But the actual discovery is instan- 
taneous ; it is as if a barrier had been 
broken down between two tight com- 
partments ; the connection is made, 
and success is achieved. 

There is such a thing as unconscious 
cerebration—thinking without know- 
ing that you are thinking, and that 
prepares the way for the sudden burst 
of useful thought. Have my readers 
not frequently found that, after medi- 
tating over a course of action and having 
been unable to come to a decision, the 
whole situation becomes clear after 
“sleeping on it” ? 

There can be no doubt that while 
we lie unconscious the brain goes on 
doing its work, just as do the lungs and 
the digestive organs. But the brain 
will not do anything which has not 
already been the subject of conscious 
action ; the mental food must be given 
before it can be digested. 

In a poet, or a musician, the result of 
such “‘ unconscious thought ”’ is called 
inspiration. We are loath to believe 
that it comes from “ ourselves’”’ ; it 
appears to come from outside. But it 
is the essential feature of what we 
term ‘‘ genius.” 

Such a faculty is more _ highly 
developed in some minds than in 
others. Like music or mathematics, it 
appears at an early age. Think of 
Mozart, who performed in public at 
the age of eight, and who composed 
some of his immortal work at a not 
much later age ; of Lord Kelvin, whose 
first paper—one which contained ideas 
on which his mind dwelt during his whole 
long life—was published before he was 
eighteen ; of Schiller, whose ‘‘ Robbers ”’ 
was given to the public before he was 
twenty-three ; of Goethe, who charmed 
the literary world by ‘‘ The Sorrows of 
Werther’ before the age of twenty- 
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five. In fact, most men of genius have 
developed early. 

But, as a rule, they have not done 
well at school. The fact is that those 
whose minds are exceptionally formed 
refuse to keep to the beaten track. 
The formality of the classical grammars 
repels them; they will not accept 
statements on authority. Great clas- 
sicists develop into respectable imi- 
tators ; they rarely, or never, become 
great poets or authors. It is true that 
the great authors are said to have 
often been enraptured over the beauties 
of classical writers; but they have 
rarely been great scholars. 

If we restrict our definition of great- 
ness to a capacity for enlarging the 
bounds of science, it is certain that 
none of our great scientific men have 
displayed any marked aptitude for 
classical or literary studies. It may 
be said that the introduction of the 
teaching of science into schools is such 
a modern innovation that there has 
not been time to find out whether 
scientific genius will be developed by 
its help; but I strongly suspect that 
it will have little influence. 

So far as it goes, my own experience 
teaches that, as a rule, it is not the 
lads who come from science schools 
who are most promising ; fact, a boy is 
a complex animal; and inasmuch as 
the interests of the average boy are 
far removed from “ lessons,” the science 
he has learned has been assimilated in 
much the same way as his classics— 
that is, by an effort of memory. His 
inventive powers have not had a chance, 
and indeed it would be surprising that 
they should, for before useful invention 
is possible it must be preceded by a 
certain amount of knowledge. 

Of late years, it is true, what is 
termed the “heuristic” method of 
teaching has been attempted. In 
chemistry, it has led to a jargon, such 
as “ chalk-gas,” “‘ life-air,’’ and so on. 
It is certainly useful to repeat the 
work of others intelligently ; but to 
expect a youth to make the same dis- 
coveries as Black and Lavoisier did, 
after generations of extremely able 
thinkers had failed to draw the right 
conclusions from the facts, is to display 

















a sanguine anticipation almost certain 
of disappointment. 

What then is the remedy? In my 
view the best introduction to science 
at school is through the door of applied 
mathematics—the quantitative aspect 
of science can be taught best by using 
elementary mathematical conceptions 
for the solution of simple problems of 
measurement of areas, volumes and 
weights ; by conceptions of the density 
of matter in its various forms, and by 
a continuance of what used to be called 
‘ object lessons.’’ These interest the 
average boy, and they show an excep- 
tional boy what there is to be learned, 
and on what he may exercise his 
ingenuity. 

The fundamental conceptions of 
chemistry are too advanced for the 
mind of a schoolboy ; it is better to 
approach the abstract and the unseen 
through the concrete and the seen ; it is 
easier to teach a young mind by showing 
him masses than by trying to make 
him realise molecules. The path of 
progress of the race should be the path 
of progress of the individual. 

A third characteristic of men of 
genius which may serve to distinguish 
them at an early age appears to be that 
they are extreme in their tempera- 
ments. The ancient division of tem- 
perament into sanguine or emotional, 
and phlegmatic, is a just one. Some 
men, by their vitality, by their im- 
pulsiveness, by their refusal to be 
daunted by obstacles, achieve success. 
Others attain distinction by their per- 
sistence, by their conscientiousness, and 
by their self-criticism, which refuses 
to make public work other than what 
they consider to be the best. All of us 
possess these qualities, some more of 
one, some of the other. 

Viewing the human being as a system 
in which a_ succession of chemical 
changes takes place, in obedience to 
external stimulation, the first class 
may be termed “ reactive’’—they re- 
spond quickly to stimulus ; the second 
class are more slowly receptive, but the 
machine, once set in motion, works well. 

Now it is to be noticed that while 
most of us are neither very sanguine 
nor very phlegmatic, men of genius are 
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characterised by an excess of one or 
other of these temperaments. 

The sanguine man, as his name 
implies, sees no difficulties in his way, 
or if he does regard them, it is only to 
ignore them ; his imagination pictures 
the results to be attained as of such 
importance that they are certain to be 
realised, let the difficulties be what 
they may. It is by such men that 
great discoveries are made, which 
catch the attention of the public. The 
phlegmatic man, on the other hand, 
though more conscious of difficulties, 
possesses patience enough to overcome 
them ; his discoveries are more of the 
order of the solution of set problems of 
measurement than of brilliant efforts of 
imagination. 

We come, in conclusion, to the ques- 
tion whether scientific discoveries are 
all destined to benefit the race, whether 
a Government is justified in expending 
money on the chance of finding a 
man capable of making discoveries 
which, after all, may turn out to be 
merely of academic interest. 

Now, there are four propositions 
which may be accepted as definite and 
certain : 

First, that the faculty of originality, 
or inventiveness, is pretty widely spread, 
although, of course, like all other 
qualities, it is rare in its highest forms ; 
second, that like all other faculties, it 
improves by cultivation; third, that 
the inventive faculty, if trained by 
application to one set of problems, 
serves equally when directed to others 
of a similar character; and, fourth, 
that it is impossible to decide what the 
result of a scientific discovery may be. 

It is rare to find in the same mind the 
aptitude for making discoveries and 
at the same time the commercial and 
practical instinct which applies them 
to benefit the human race, and to fill 
the pocket of the discoverer. A differ- 
ent kind of genius is required for the 
last, though, in its way, it does not 
lack importance. The man who is 
able to apply and utilise discoveries 
for the benefit of the human race cer- 
tainly deserves to be called “ great,” 
as well as the man to whose efforts and 
genius the discoveries are due. 
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“Does it?’ he burst out " 


BY ANDRUL. 


> 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. R. SKELTON. 


HE most unsoldierly-looking man 
in the Service—that’s what 
they called him. He might 
have the brains of an elephant, but his 
physique and personal appearance would 
damn an Army Corps! What on earth 
had the Medical Board been about to 
pass such a fellow? Considering the 
choice given by the fearful competition, 
they might have thinned out a weed like 
him! That’s what they said about 
him. 

He was undersized, with contracted 
chest, and his shoulders sloped like 
those of a girl in the pre-athletic days 
of crinolines. His hair was unmanage- 
able, and stood up on his head like the 
hogged mane of a pony. He also wore 
spectacles and had an unruly and 
bristling moustache. Yet behind those 
spectacles were eyes of singular beauty, 
sympathetic, true, brave, eyes like those 
of a spaniel. Under the ragged mous- 
tache was an extraordinarily sensitive 


mouth, and within the narrow chest 
beat a staunch heart which knew not 
fear and was full of a great chivalry. 
From his boyhood he had had but one 
ambition—the soldier’s life, and herein 
lay the pathos of it. Physically, he 
was so eminently unfitted for it ! 

His brains took him to Woolwich, 
where he swept the board of swords-of- 
honour, medals, and various other 
prizes, passing out as “first Sapper,” 
and sailing for India to commence his 
professional career there. 

When promoted Captain, he had 
married the girl he had watched growing 
up in the sleepy little village nestling 
forgotten among the hills of Western 
Ireland. He was practically the only 
man of her own caste and generation 
whom she saw. The one or two gentle 
families in the neighbourhood were 
represented by an older generation, and 
the advent of the young officer, when 
he came home on leave, was made so 
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much of a local event that his per- 
sonality was endowed with a glamour 
very interesting to a man-ignorant 
girl. 

He wooed her, and she beheld the 
nakedness of his eyes from which his 
soul looked out so bravely, and, 
ignorant as she was, she read aright 
the story of his mouth, and gauged the 
greatness of the brave heart; so, 
thinking she loved him, she gave herself 
ungrudgingly to him. 

They came to India, and that is 
where the trouble began. The girl was 
loyal enough, and, had she been left 
alone, her thoughts would never have 
wittingly strayed towards another man, 
but she was not let alone. 

In the cantonment where they were 
stationed—one Jives at a place in the 
homeland, one is s/attoned in India: a 
subtle distinction with a suggestion of 
sadness in its background—was a Major 
Barrimore. He was the type of man 
who will always appeal to the elemental 
woman. Big, good-looking, strong, he 
was a fine animal, nothing more. Stupid 
beyond description, he was quite con- 
tent with his only attainments, and he 
was a professed lady-killer. 

He would boast that no woman could 
resist the man who knew how to lay 
siege to her, and he would say so with 
unctuous self-satisfaction that sug- 
gested that, as he spoke, he was 
reviewing, and gloating over, a long 
series of conquests. This _ tasteless 
boasting used to irritate the Sapper, 
who had, even in his bachelor days, 
the innate respect for women which all 
clever and truly brave men have, but, 
when he possessed a wife of his own, his 
indignation became infinitely more 
intense. It burst into words one night 
at a regimental mess at which both he 
and Barrimore were dining. 

The Major, amid a constrained and 
awkward silence, was enunciating his 
favourite creed, and the little Sapper 
sat with his eyes fixed on a dish of 
prunes, not daring to look up lest the 
other should read what was passing in 
his mind, should measure in his eyes the 
hate and loathing he was exciting. He 
endured as long as he could, but such 
indignation was never dumb yet. The 


head with its ridiculous crop of hair 
was suddenly. flung up—bravely, de- 
fiantly: the eyes fixed themselves on 
the lady-killer, as he said : 

“TI wonder which are most to be 
pitied—you for only having known 
such women, or the women for having 
known you ? ” 

The wine had been round the table 
several times, and until Barrimore had 
commenced his boasting there had 
been an atmosphere of jollity in the 
room. Luckily, this burst out afresh 
now, and, for the nonce, saved the 
situation. Those present were not in 
the vein to perceive the insult or to 
realise the hate that prompted the 
speech. They believed they recognised 
humour. There was much laughter, a 
loosening of silent tongues, and a 
general outburst of badinage and chaff 
of which the Major was the butt. 

“By Jove, Major, that’s a bit up 
against you! ’’ laughed one, and : 

“He got you badly there!” chimed 
in another, while others implied the 
same sentiments in different lan- 
guage. 

I have told you the man was not over- 
burdened with brains. He laughed 
awkwardly, with an almost bovine 
stupidity, obviously turning over the 
saying in his mind, and trying to glean 
its meaning. He brooded over it 
during the rest of the evening, and 
towards the end of it confided quietly 
to another man that the Sapper might 
think himself damned funny, but it 
would be infinitely funnier if he were to 
cut out the miserable little devil with 
his own bride! He’d a jolly good mind 
to do it, too ; in fact, he would do it, 
by Gad ! 

In a day or two this threat got round 
to the ears of the Sapper, who under- 
went agonies of apprehension. For the 
first time in his life he studied, carefully 
and critically, his personal appearance 
in the looking-glass, and it was typical 
of the man that he should ignore his few 
good points and magnify his blemishes ; 
that he should over-estimate his adver- 
sary’s attractions and depreciate him- 
self. The brave heart had never so 
desponded before. He was afraid for 
the first time in his life. 





“The Saprer . . .+vaised his revolver and preceeded to take aim at his adversary.” 
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Barrimore did not delay in opening 

his campaign. At the tennis-courts, 
as soon as play for the afternoon 
was over, he would hover round the 
girl-wife with flattering insistence, and 
she did not dislike it. The husband 
longed to speak to her on the subject, 
but hesitated, thinking that she might 
misunderstand him, might suspect him 
of distrusting her. It was her inno- 
cence he distrusted, not herself, but 
how could he explain all this to her 
without almost insulting her? Uncon- 
sciously, she drifted into an apprecia- 
tion of the Major’s presence and an 
uneasiness at his absence ; a pleasure in 
his being with her, a resentment at his 
being with any other woman. It was 
all perfectly innocent on her part, but 
it was gall and wormwood to her hus- 
band, and dangerous where such a man 
as Barrimore was concerned. 
* The man’s mind grappled with the 
problem night and day, and, at last, 
he did what was the bravest act in his 
life—he went and interviewed Barri- 
more in his bungalow. 

The latter had had a good deal to 
annoy him that morning, and was not 
in the most amiable of moods. It was 
a hard task the little Sapper had set 
himself, but characteristically enough 
he did not hesitate or betray any 
awkwardness. 

“T’ve come to see you about my 
wife,’ he said. ‘I want to speak to 
you about her.” 

The other raised his eyebrows, then 
lit a cigarette to cover his malaise, 
afterwards holding out the box towards 
his visitor. The Sapper refused the 
offer by a gesture. 

“ Of course, I understand that I have 
not a chance against you with women, as 
far as personal attraction goes.”’ Barri- 
more glanced at the man from under 
half-closed lids in silent wonder—‘‘ but 
my wife is my wife ; she is also scarcely 
more than a child ; and we are happy. 
Can’t you leave our happiness alone ? 
I understand that what I said at the 
Mess the other night has annoyed you, 
and that you are doing this from motives 
of revenge. I still maintain that the 
way you were talking was objectionable, 
more indeed’’—Barrimore’s face glowed 


warm with anger, and had it not been 
for this speech this story had probably 
not been written—‘ but I also under- 
stand that what I said had better have 
been left unsaid. I apologise for 
having said it, and ask you to—to—to 
—leave us alone to our happiness.” 

He paused, and waited for an answer, 
his eyes fixed on those of the other. 

Barrimore flicked the ash off his 
cigarette, crossed and uncrossed his 
feet, took up a papur-knife off his table, 
and began to tap the blotting-pad with 
it. Finally he gave a little, mirthless 
laugh. 

“T must say this is the most extra- 
ordinary experience I have ever had!” 
he ejaculated, “‘ and I confess that it 
doesn’t commend itself tome. Person- 
ally, were I a married man, I should 
either keep my wife or, if unable to, 
let her go! It seems to me rather a 
poor thing to do, to come and beg her 
off——”’ 

The other sprang to his feet, livid 
with rage. 

“Does it?” he burst out. “ By 
God! if I only had the strength, I'd 
thrash you till you couldn’t stand, you 
infernal coward! Do you think that, 
if there had been any other way out, I 
should have come to you? I threw 
myself on your generosity. Generosity ! 
Good heavens, you don’t know what it 
means! It is for such as you that one 
regrets the disappearance of the duel. 
Coward !—that’s what you are, and 
that’s what a]l your kind are. None of 
you would dare to persecute women as 
you do were there a possibility of a 
challenge ! ”’ 

The other man had risen at the 
commencement of this outburst, and 
now they stood eyeing each other in 
silence and hate. Then the husband 
continued : 

“By heaven, you shall fight me! 
Regulations or no regulations, laws or 
no laws, you shall fight a duel, do you 
hear? Or, are you afraid ? ” 

The shot told ; the other’s anger had 
been steadily rising. ‘‘ Afraid! I’m 
afraid of nothing in heaven or hell, you 
little fool ! ”’ 

“Very well. To-morrow’s Sunday : 
can you come out then ? ” 













‘“ Any time,” said Barrimore. 

“Don’t bring a sats ; we can tie our 
ponies up. Ride out to Kakori at six 
—be there at six—and bring your 
revolver. I’m glad you’ve got the 
pluck to come. I hardly expected it.”’ 

‘Damn you! ”’ snapped the big man, 
and his visitor went forth, his head held 
high, his heart beating with anger and 
elation intermingled. 


Kakori Bridge was a glorified culvert 
that carried the long, straight, dusty 
Indian road over a nullah which on 
either side ramified into endless and 
intricate ravines. The earth in its 
neighbourhood was barren; a_ few 
stunted thorn bushes were scattered 
sparsely about, and there were three 
dwarfed and apologetic-looking mimosa 
trees between the road and the horizon ; 
but, for the most part, the ground was 
of that hard natural clay known in 
India as Kankar, and would not support 
even the scantiest grass crop. The 
ravines were the haunts of hundreds of 
jackals, foxes, and other small mammals 
who had settled there on account of the 
desolation, and in the holes in their 
steep sides many owls had _ their 
dwellings. Beyond these, there was 
little life of any sort or description. 

The Sapper was at this bridge before 
six o'clock the next morning, waiting 
impatiently for the advent of his 
adversary. He glanced frequently at 
his wrist-watch, and when the minute- 
hand had marked five minutes past the 
hour he was convinced that the other 
did not intend to come. He gathered 
up his reins and mounted, but even as 
he gained the saddle he became aware 
of Barrimore’s approach. He knew 
him at once, though he was little more 
than a blurr on the distant road. 

When his adversary was within 
twenty yards of the bridge, the Sapper 
put his pony at the slope of the embank- 
ment, and clambered carefully down to 
the nullah below, glancing round to see 
if the other was following his lead. He 
threaded his way through the curving 
and twisting ravines until he came 
to a couple of stunted and ill-grown 
babul trees. Here he dismounted and 
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fastened his pony’s reins to a bough, 
then proceeded on foot. The nullah, 
a wide, level-bottomed one, made a 
sharp right-angled bend just beyond 
the two trees, and round the corner he 
found a fifty yards strip of straight. It 
would serve well. He turned and 
awaited the other, and whilst he did 
so his hand stole longingly to the 
revolver belted round his waist under 
his coat. 

Barrimore approached. 
no pretence of greeting. 
said : 

“This place will do. Were there 
anybody within half a mile of us they'd 
never locate the shots, and, as likely as 
not, nobody will wander here for years. 
We'd better stand fifteen paces apart, 
and fire one shot each on the signal. I 
haven’t thought of a signal.” 

“ T’'ll give the signal,” said Barrimore, 
quick to seize the advantage. ‘ There 
need be no difficulty about that. We'll 
face each other, and I'll say: ‘ One, 
two, three.’ On the word ‘ three’ we 
can fire.’ 

“ That will do,”’ consented the other. 

The early morning sun did not pene- 
trate into the deep ravine, and the men 
stood in shade. They both took off 
their sun-hats, and Barrimore buttoned 
up his coat, in order to present as small 
a target as possible. The Sapper 
dropped his handkerchief on the ground 
and measured off fifteen paces from it, 
marking the fifteenth by a heel-scratch 
on the hard, heat-dried ground. 

“Which end will you take?” he 
asked. 

3arrimore shrugged his shoulders, 
and walked toward the scratch on the 
ground. He examined his_ revolver 
carefully, and stood awaiting the 
Sapper’s arrival at the handkerchief. 

“ Are you ready ? ”’ he called out. 

“ Quite,” said the other. 

It was a strange scene. Neither of 
the two men had the least idea of the 
rules of duelling, and their every-day, 
twentieth-century clothes seemed to 
make the whole business seem absurd, 
incongruous, and unromantic, yet surely 
never had two opponents tricked out 
in satins, velvets, lace, ruffles, and all 
the coxcombry of the olden days stood 
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up to each other with a blacker hatred 
in their hearts. 

They faced each other with never a 
sign of trepidation or excitement. 

“One,” called Barrimore, and paused. 

“Two ’”’—another pause. 

“ Three,” and, as he said it, he fired. 
The bullet sang close to the Sapper’s 
ear, and unconsciously he jerked his 
head away from the vicious snap of it. 
He had not fired. Barrimore showed 
the first feeling either had displayed. 
He took two paces forward exclaiming : 

“Good God! Have I missed you ? ”’ 

“Go back to your place,” repeated 
the little man sternly. 

The other bit his lip, and his face 
grew a shade darker with angry shame. 
He stepped back to the mark, drew 
himself proudly up, and waited. 

The Sapper, who had heard the 
murderous kiss of that bullet had no 
compunction as he raised his revolver 
and proceeded to take aim at his 
adversary. It is true his hand trembled 
and wobbled, but that was not the 
result of any internal emotion. It 
would have shaken just the same had 
he been firing at a regulation target. 
The perspiration began to bead Barri- 
more’s forehead. He had no fear of 
death—to give the man his due—but 
the suspense was calculated to try any 
nerves. 

Suddenly the shaking revolver was 
lowered, and the Sapper said : 

“T can’t shoot you. I find that 
I am not as brave as I thought.” Then 
he turned on his heel without another 
word, thrust the revolver back into its 
holster, and disappeared round the 
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corner towards his pony, leaving his 
antagonist standing half-dazed. 


That afternoon the Sapper got a letter, 
the first he had received from Barri- 
more. It contained an open envelope 
addressed to his wife, and a separate 
sheet bearing these words : 

“You are a brave man and a good 
one. I am putting in-my application 
for leave on urgent private affairs at 
once, and even were I remaining on 
here, you would have no need to fear 
me. Please read through the enclosed 
and give it to your wife.” 

He read the enclosure. Like the note 
to himself, it began informally : 

“T am leaving this station at once. 
Before doing so, I want to tell you that 
your husband is just the whitest man 
I have ever met. He has as much 
bravery in his little finger as I have in 
my whole body. Whether he will tell 
you, or not, what took place between 
him and me this morning I know not. 
I hope that he will, for then you will 
perhaps understand that you have for 
your husband such a man as is rarely 
found nowadays—a man to revere and 
honour, a gentleman all through. 
Beside him I am altogether contemp- 
tible and mean, and I am going away 
because I could not endure the mental 
comparison I should always be drawing 
between him and myself were I to 
remain.” 

The little man finished reading it, 
and, tearing both it and the note to 
himself in pieces, dropped them into 
his waste-paper basket. 

Then he went to his wife. 


























THE WAY 


“Khallu pushed on, wearing out relays of horses.” 


OF THE 


KING. 


BY HAROLD BLIND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A, H. BUCKLAND, 


HAL-MAN-AZUR, King of_ the 
S World, Sun of the Hosts of Men, 
sat frowning upon his throne. 
The hot sunshine of the Assyrian 
spring poured in great shafts of white 
gold through the unglazed openings in 
the palace walls, and fell upon the 
priests and the princes, the nobles and 
the captains and the courtiers, and the 
beautiful women about the Queen, and 
upon slaves from many lands. They 
made one glorious blaze of moving 
colour, like the plumage of tropic 
birds. The tall, black-bearded guards, 
aglint in armour, stood like statues 
beside their spears. The lofty roof 
was lost in mystic gloom. The cooing 
of many doves threaded the brooding 
silence, and still the King sat motion- 
less. 
A dust-stained, ragged mounted 
archer knelt before him. The Queen 
looked at the exhausted figure and 





raised his 


whispered. Shal-man-Azur 
head and said : 

“Go! Eat and rest! 
come swiftly and done well 


You 


'»? 


have 


The messenger was supported through 
the throng by two soldiers. 

Then the King turned to the Chief 
Scribe, standing expectant with stylus 
and clay tablet in his hands. ; 

“Write! To the Governors of our 
cities Tadmor, Hamath, and Damascus. 
These shall assemble my armies and 
await my coming at the last-named 
town. Say to Erishum, the Ishakku 
of Syria, that we thank him for warning 
us that Israel conspires with Egypt 
against our rule. Say that our armies 
march upon the Way of the King on 
the seventh day from now. Tell him 
to despatch spies into Samaria the City, 
and to order all things as he deems 
best, and as he shal] answer, until I 
come !’ 

His jewelled and fringed robes rustled 
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as he rose to his feet. He tossed the 
curled locks from his shoulders. 

“We weary of these risings and 
intrigues. We end them once for all. 
These stiff-necked people are not con- 
tent—have already forgotten the les- 
sons taught them when our fathers laid 
waste their lands. 

“With the supreme might of Nergal 
who marcheth before me, with terrible 
weapons which Ashur, my Lord, sup- 
plies, I will fight with them and defeat 
them. Their warriors I will overthrow 
with the sword. Like Ramman, I 
will rain a deluge upon them; into 
trenches I will heap them; with the 
corpses of their mighty men will I fill 
the broad plains ; with their blood will 
I dye the mountains as with scarlet wool. 

“As Zu the Storm-Bird shall my 
soldiers fly against them. I will take 
their strong-fenced cities; with the 
supreme might of Ashur, my Lord, I 
will destroy and lay waste, and turn 
them into mounds and heaps of ruins. 
Aye, their lands shall be as fields and 
their cities as ruins from which the 
Mighty Flood receded but yester- 
way... 2” 

The Sharru of Babylon, who ruled 
Nineveh, Accad, Ur, and Susa, paused, 
and the shout that followed rolled to 
the roof and lingered echoing in that 
tremendous hall. 

The old Chief Scribe bowed low. 

“Oh, King, live for ever! It is 
written!’”’ said he. Shal-man-Azur 
eyed his court, but no one met his 
glance, for he was angered. 

“ Khallu! you shall carry my mes- 
sages to Damascus and Tadmor. We 
trust you!’ 

He beckoned the Scribe. 

“Shamsi-Adad, write the Pharaoh 
a letter that shall make him think 
twice ere he help these rebels with 
aught but promises.... Come... .” 

The King, after speaking to the 
Sharratu (Queen), stepped down from 
the throne, and with his ministers and 
secretaries left the hall. The Sharratu 
turned to a lady whose beauty almost 
outshone her own. 

“Naramu, we will not give audience 
to-day! Captain Khallu, will you tell 
the people ?” 


The young soldier was pale under 
his dark skin, but he pulled himself 
together, made obeisance, exchanged 
a swift look with Naramu, who bent 
her head in answer, and turned on his 
heel. The court broke up into excited 
knots of talkers. 

At the outer gate Khallu found the 
Guard with interlocked spears keeping 
back a shouting mob. A_ steady 
stream of men and women were moving 
up the broad streets towards the 
palace, and all the city was a-murmur 
with the rumour of the war. The 
tower of E-Saggil, the great temple of 
Bel and Beltis, ablaze with the colours 
of the seven planets, rose above the 
houses like a mountain peak. Eleven 
miles away the temple E-Zida at 
Borsippa, a suburb of Babylon, chal- 
lenged it in height and splendour. 
The hot sunshine was filled with the 
roar of voices, and everywhere was 
colour—colour—colour ! 

The huge limestone lions—man- 
headed, eagle-winged—that flanked the 
gateway gazed placidly on the turmoil. 
“Down with the Jews!” was the 
cry. 

Khallu hurried back into the palace 
and through the splendid gardens to 
find Naramu. He came to a little 
bower of roses, and, in a moment, she 
was held fast in his arms, saying : 

“My dearest, my dearest ! what are 
we to do ?” 

“The Great Gods alone can save us, 
Libia (my heart) ! ”’ 

“Ts there no turning from the Way 
of the King ??’ 

“None,” he answered, kissing the 
shining masses of her hair; ‘‘ None, 
save that long road that leads to 
Arallu and the Land of No Return. 
The Rabu Igur-Kapkapu is to be 
Governor of the City, and all my 
prayers to the Gods to preserve thee 
have been in vain. Whilst the King 
was here thy father dare not wed thee 
to the Prince, for the Queen is fond 
of thee and protects the weak from 
persecution, and she does not love 
Prince Igur! ” 

“‘ He never shall possess me—Never 
cried Naramu fiercely, and they clung 
to one another. 
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“T shall make all haste from 
Damascus. But, Naramu, the last 
siege of Samaria lasted three years, 
and once I am on the Way of the King, 
there is no hope! ”’ 
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“Let us go to the Queen!” she 
said. 


II. 
Day after day Khallu rode north- 


““*He never shall possess me—Never !’ cried Naramu fiercely, and they clung to one another.” 


The hoarse murmur of the crowds 
came to them on the scented breeze. 
Naramu suddenly kissed her lover with 
passionate lips : 





westwards along the fertile valley of 
the Euphrates. The Province of Syria, 
of which Israel and Judea formed a 
small district, had to be reached from 
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Babylon by making an enormous 
détour in order to avoid “‘ The Great 
Desert.” This route made two sides 
of a triangle, and was six hundred 
miles or more in length. 

Khallu pushed on, wearing out relays 
of horses. His escort grumbled at his 
heels as they clattered wearily through 
the far-reaching crops of millet, barley, 
wheat, and sesame, and under the great 
groves of date palms beside the 
winding canals that irrigated the rich 
soil. 

Now the Queen had promised him to 
protect Naramu, but Igur was powerful, 
and for a long time he had desired the 
girl, and was even prepared to marry 
her. To her father, Shamsi-Adad, the 
Chief Scribe, this seemed a splendid 
match which would mean enhanced 
facilities for intrigue and gain. So 
Khallu rode forward desperately, know- 
ing not what was happening to his 
beloved from day to day. And this is 
torture. Sometimes he thought he 
heard her calling him. Always, as 
Shamash, the great Judge of Heaven 
and Earth, leaped robed with glory 
upon the peaks of the Mountains of the 
Sunrise, he saw Naramu’s face gazing 
eagerly up the long road that led from 
Babylon to Nineveh. And as He, the 
Great Life Giver, strode down past the 
scorpion men who guard the Mountains 
of the Sunset into Kirib Shamé, the 
pleasaunce of the Gods that lies beyond 
the sky, Khallu saw his heart’s love 
holding out her hands to him that he 
might protect her at the splendid and 
wanton banquets that Igur would 
command in the King’s absence. 

Mad schemes flashed into his brain, 
at first seemingly feasible, but later 
discarded as absurd. He even thought 
of sending on the despatches, of 
secretly deserting the escort and re- 
turning. But always he saw written 
before him the words of the Law of 
Khammurabi, the Shepherd of Salva- 
tion, which says : 

“Tf a soldier or a captain has been 
ordered upon the Way of the King, 
and has not gone, or has hired a 
substitute, that captain or soldier 
shall be slain. The substitute shall 
take his house. .. .”’ 
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So at last he rode into Tadmor the 
City, and found it already in the 
throes of mobilisation. Chariots, 
horses, waggons, huge piles of fodder, 
sacks of wheat, bales of dried dates, 
great jars of wine. There were regi- 
ments of spearmen, archers, slingers, 
heavy troops, and light-armed troops ; 
hordes of barbaric auxiliaries from the 
country about the River Jihan and 
Armenia. The Ishakku Erishum, who 
held his court at Damascus, had not 
waited for instructions, but issued 
orders to all his provinces from Samai 
to Edom, and to him Khallu rode, 
five days’ journey, to the south. He 
found that skirmishes had occurred in 
Argob and Galilee, and that rumours 
that an Egyptian army was moving 
to the support of the revolting tribes 
of Israel had a firm hold. 

Khallu waited just so long as it 
took the clay tablets inscribed with 
Erishum’s answers to the King to bake 
hard, and then, leaving his old escort 
and taking ten light horse, set out to 
meet the Lord of Hosts as he marched 
with his army. He hoped that he 
might be sent back to Babylon with 
despatches for Igur. 

Never an hour but he thought of 
Naramu. He dreamed of her when he 
flung himself off his horse and slept 
beneath the wonderful stars that con- 
trolled the destinies of men. He would 
drowse in the saddle, and wake with a 
start to find that her voice—her face— 
was but a vision after all. 

Khallu found the King of the Four 
Quarters of the World with a mighty 
host of sturdy, swarthy, peasant 
soldiers two days’ march to the North 
of Ahava on the Euphrates. 

He beheld, from miles away, as he 
topped a low rise, the rolling clouds 
of dust and then the dull sparkle of 
tens of thousands of spears and hel- 
mets. Since dawn he had passed 
bands of horsemen who were flung far 
and wide, and now he heard the hoarse 
mutter of the host as it streamed 
onwards to the destruction of Israel. 
As Khallu came up with the vanguard 
the whole earth seemed trembling with 
the beat of hooves and the rumble of 
the chariots and the tramp of the 
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infantry, and in the dust-filled sunlight have lost no time!” Khallu answered 
he saw Shal-man-Azur shining like a _ boldly: 
peacock with soft, burnished gold and “Oh, Shar Kishshati, King of the 


jewels. World, I need no rest! Should there 





“*? could‘not live to feel your kiss—l hate you so. |... '” 


When the King had heard the story be need of a courier to Babylon, per- 
and read the tablets, he said : mit thy servant to go thither.”’ 
“You need rest, captain! You The King eyed him dubiously. 
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“Very good! Come to me at sun- 
set. You have done well!” 


That night, when Khallu halted for 
a few hours’ rest, he had a strangely 
vivid dream, if dream it was. He saw 
a room of the Royal Palace where the 
Lady Naramu faced Prince Igur the 
Governor, crying : 

“T call on all the Mighty Gods to 
blast you with their dreadful curses ! ”’ 

The Rabu laughed. 

“Do not speak like an angry child,” 
he said. “I love you. I have been 
forbearing and gentle to you. Your 
father has given you to me, and you 
shall be mine at the feast to-night.” 

“And what if I resist—if I refuse 
if I do not come to the hall to-night.” 

““My slaves shall fetch you—tied 
and stripped... .” 

“You must be some devil from the 
Abyss. “ 

“And you will be shamed _ before 
all the court and all... .” 

“Ere you lie in my arms I shall be 
dead. I could not live to feel your 
kiss—I hate youso. I...” 

“You shall be game for my slaves 
and scullions. I am tired. You shall 
appear at the banquet—our wedding 
feast, Naramu.” A note of something 
like tenderness crept suddenly into the 
fierce voice and the fierce eyes at the 
last words. But the woman _ raised 
her arms and hid her face. Then 
Khallu, in his dream, saw her become 
aware of him and fling out her arms 
and plead : 

“Oh, Ishtar, great lady of the 
lands, and lady of the skies, send my 
beloved to my side—even now, as I 
see him in the spirit, send him to me 
in the flesh. Oh, Ishtar, thou bestower 
of life, thou merciful Goddess, whose 
compassion is gracious, who dwelleth 
in my heart—send me my beloved ! 
Help me, Oh, Mighty Mother, who 
didst mourn for thy lost lover Tam- 
muzd, help me to regain mine. Oh, 
thou sweet sister of the stars, thou 
didst descend into the House of the 
Dead to find thy lover. . . . Oh, send 
mine back to me! Help me—save 
me—let thy might be a wall of iron 
against this Strong One Igur._ . . Oh, 
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thou Lady of Righteousness, give me 
unto my true love. I, the humble 
one who is dear to Thy heart, I, 
Naramu, beseech Thee—beseech Thee— 
beseech Thee . . .!” The vision 
faded, and Khallu was awake. He was 
four days’ ride from Babylon. He rose 
to his feet and shouted to the sentry. 
In a few moments he was trotting into 
the starlight, and the rhythm of the 
hooves beat itself into the words of the 
Prayer to Ishtar . and then into a 
maddening ‘‘ Too late, too late, too 
late!’’ And Shamash, the Great 
Justiciar of all the Universe, saw him 
still urging his horse along the trampled 
road that the army had but lately 
passed as He stood poised upon the 
peaks of the Mountain of the Sunrise 
ere He shed His revealing Light upon 


the World. 
IIT. 


Night had fallen as Captain Khaflu 
rode fast along the track that led into 
Babylon. For the last two nights he 
had not slept, for whenever he closed 
his eyes the dream awoke him and 
drove him onwards. Now he _ was 
feverish and drunk with weariness, 
but a strong hand seemed to drag him 
forward by his heart. 

At last he saw the colossal ziggurat 
of the temple rising above the mighty 
walls and towers which faced him like 
a cliff. The mighty city was black 
against the flashing stars. A faint 
luminous haze hovered over the palace. 
He spurred his foundering horse 
through the orchards and market 
gardens of the suburbs that lay without 
the walls and up the slope that ran to 
one of the hundred brazen gates. 
Only three of his escort remained, and 
together they passed the Guard and 
up the broad streets between the two- 
storied houses, and then along the 
avenue that led to the palace. The 
captain of the gate was an old comrade 
and helped him to dismount, and he 
found that he could hardly stand. 

““Give me some wine, Ikunnu,”’ and 
when he had drunk: ‘‘ Now, what of 
the Governor . and of the lady 
Naramu ? . 
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Ikunnu poured another mug of wine 
from a stone jar. The big soldiers in 
the dim-lit guard-room looked on 
curiously and whispered. 

“There’s a feast to-night, Khallu. 
os. tent” 

Music, voices, laughter came floating 
through the courts. Ikunnu went 
on: 

“T should rest, if I were you; 
you'll not see Igur to-night. He’s 
drunk by now. Besides, you’re dead 
beat !”’ 

Khallu felt a sense of horrid calamity 
rush into his breast like an actual 
choking pain. This was the feast of 
his dream. .. . 

“And the lady Naramu... is 
er: fa 

“She is in the hall with the 
Queen. . . . What are you going to 
do?” 

Ikunnu caught Khallu by the arm. 

“The despatches cannot wait. Un- 
less I see the Prince to-night it may 
mean a misfortune of the King. Let 
me pass ! ”’ 

“‘T will take you before the Governor 
myself!” 

The two captains crossed the frag- 
rant, open courts. The sentinels at 
the door of the banqueting hall 
saluted, and they stood in the light of 
lamps and torches that cast uncertain 
beams on the festival. The revellers 
lay on splendid rugs and cushions. 
Rich carpets hung upon the walls. 
White and scarlet, gold and purple, 
and the flash of many jewels and 
metals dazzled Khallu for a moment. 
The musicians were playing their 
sambucas and psalterions whilst girls 
danced before the Prince. The women 
were magnificently half-clad and be- 
jewelled till they shone as humming 
birds adart in tropic sunlight as they 
moved. The glass goblets filled with 
wine were emptied, and slaves carried 
the graceful jars, and offered the golden 
dishes filled with fruit, and meat, and 
fine white bread, and dainty fish, and 
wild-fowl. 

One woman alone saw**the armed 
figures in the doorway. Prince Igur’s 
head was in her lap, and he babbled 
as he gazed up into the beautiful face 
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that looked straight out above him, as 
he held the unresponsive hands. 

Suddenly he felt Naramu start and 
stiffen. He raised his head. 

“The Captain of the Guard!” 
cried a noble standing up. 

“Oh, mightiest of Princes!” said 
Ikunnu, leading Khallu forward and 
bowing low, “I have dared to bring 
before thy august presence a captain 
who hath most urgent messages from 
the King, may he live for ever ! ” 

“To-morrow, Captain! To-mor- 
row !”’ drawled the Prince. 

“The word of the King cannot 
wait. It must be to-night, O Prince 
without a rival!” said Khallu. 

He had looked for a moment into 
Naramu’s eyes, and then fixed his on 
Igur. 

“Tt must ? It must ? 

What dog is this that barks ?”’ 

The Prince rose unsteadily. Khallu 
stepped closer. The Queen, who was 
seated a little to the left, leaned for- 
ward. A silence fell on the great 
company. 

“My Lord Governor of Babylon, 
you must hear the word of your 
master, the King of the World, whose 
servants all men are!” 

The Rabu laughed. 

“Here are the tablets. . 
. . . In the King’s name . . .! 

“ By Shamash, Bel, and Nergal. . . 
Guards ..... Guards...!” 

A voice seemed to whisper to Khallu: 
“ Kill him ! ” 

The Queen looked on with quiet 
eyes. For a moment Ikunnu _hesi- 
tated, and Khallu whipped out his 
short bronze sword and drove it through 
the Governor’s chest—all the hall 
seemed red. 

A great cry went up. Naramu 
wound her arms about her lover’s neck 
as Igur flung out his arms and fell 
back amongst the cushions. As Ikunnu 
and the soldiers from the doorway 
sprang upon Khallu, she held out her 
bare, round arm, and called: ‘“ Back, 
there is no need!” 

Two priests were attempting to 
staunch Prince Igur’s blood. A 
shouting and trampling came from 
without, and a trumpet brayed madly. 
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Above the clamour rose the silver 
voice of the Queen. 


man and keep him chained. Peace ! 
.. . Lam the Queen! .. . Silence! ”’ 

The tumult was quieted as by 
magic. 

But Naramu still clung to Khallu, 
and the guards could not drag her from 
him. 

“Do not take him from me—do not 
take him! I prayed to Our Lady 
Ishtar, and She hath answered.” 

The Queen came to her side and 
gently tried to disengage her arms from 
Khallu. 

“Come... it is of no avail! Be at 
rest, my lady, justice shall be done, 
and the will of the Gods is ever the 
thought of the King!” She forced 
Naramu tenderly away and said: 
“Go! Now!” to the soldiers. 


As Khallu was marched out he saw 


Naramu weeping on the shoulder of 
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‘Ske held out her bare, round arm, and called: ‘Back, there is no need !'” 





the Sharratu, whose eyes met his, and 
were not, he thought, unkind. 

The hierophant rose from beside the 
murdered Governor. 

“Oh, Queen, live for ever! The 
mighty amongst the Princes is dead ! ”’ 


Shal-man-Azur, the monarch who 
towered above the kings of the cities, 
took the strong-walled towns of Samaria 
and turned them into mounds and 
heaps of ruins, and laid waste the 
lands, and led the Children of Israel 
into captivity, according to his pro- 
mise. And, because of his great victory, 
he pardoned Khallu, who had been kept 
three years a prisoner. And by reason 
of the mercy and justice of the Queen, 
the Lord of the World appointed him 
to a distant province as an officer of 
levies and gave him the Lady Naramu 
for his wife. It is written in the 
cuneiform inscriptions that Khallu fell 
warring against the Egyptians. 
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NONSENSE VERSES. 


“A MOTOR ACCIDENT.” 


fine, 
I felt as skittish as can be : 
My motor was an eighty-nine 
a.P. 


ewe road was good, the day was 


I took the wheel ; away we went ! 
We'd killed two hens and maimed a 
third 
Before our little accident 
Occurred. 


Bang in the middle of the road 
As though he’d taken root, I saw 
A man who read a book! I slowed— 
And swore. 


I blew my horn, I screamed, I yelled. 
I very nearly burst a lung, 
And yet I might as well have held 
My tongue. 


He stood grimacing at his book 
Like one who sought to find a grain 
Of sense in it, and had to look 
In vain. 


One frantic toot and on we ran! 
A whizz! A cloud of dust ! 
And on the ground there lay a 
Panama ! 


A jar! 


You’re not convinced ! 
grin ! 
And yet I solemnly allege 
The other part of him was in 
The hedge. 


One bit of him was whole at best— 
One thumb within his book—My 


I hear you 


Aunt ! 
Don’t ask me to describe the rest ! 
I can’t! 
oe * Ed ok ok 


He didn’t rage or swear or curse, 
He was as placid as can be ; 
He pointed to his book—of verse 
(By me). 
Said he, “ I formally accuse 
You and your friends of a disgrace- 
Ful plot to try and make me lose 
My place!” 





‘“MY 


FAVOURITE PAPER.’’ 


(A Eulogy in Six Gushes.) 


The weather forecast, cricket scores, Police News, and the rest, 


| READ my “ Daily Caterwaul”’ each day with added zest, 


The Leader on ‘‘ The Blowing Strength of German Bands,” the section 
Devoted to Brer Rabbit’s views on Antivivisection. 


, 


I always like the ‘‘ Nature Notes’ 


; “ The Channel Day by Day ” 


(By those who didn’t swim it) ; ““ How to make a Peacock Lay ”’ ; 
‘“ Results of the Last Census by the Parasites of Weasels ”’ 


“ Do Centipedes Use All their Legs ? ”’ 


“Why Elephants have Measles.” 


I gather from ‘‘ Court Cackle”’ that the Marchioness of ——— 
Is undergoing Treatment at ‘‘ Bad Acks”’ for nettlerash, 


That Princess Thingumbobski’s gone to Aix, that young Lord 


eigh 


Has gone and done his creditors by marrying a Yankee. 


I make a point on principle of running through the “ Ads.” 
Of Open-Air Kills, Capsuloids, and all the latest fads 

For combating obesity, and how a single Tanner 

(Paid ev’ry day for seven years) will buy a Grand Pianner. 


I never skip the ‘‘ Stocks and Shares ”’ ; it tickles me to know 
That Tapioca’s “ steady,” or Petroleum is “ slow,” 

That Castor Oil’s “‘ inactive ” (I deny it, as a diet), 

While Tallow, on the other hand, is “‘ very firm ”’ but “ quiet.” 
In short, I like the whole of it ; I call it so ‘“‘ haut Ton,” 

But most of all I revel in ‘‘ Our Special Feuilleton ”’ ; 

I read each day’s instalment a second, third, or fourth, or 
Even fifth time through (you see the fact is I’m its Author). 





R. E. W. CnHary. 














TOMMY 








AND 


MARY. 





BY LILY SCHOFIELD. 


ILLUSTRATED By Honor C. APPLETON. 
Oh, dear ! 


H, dear! 
do they go— 


All the little odds and ends which Tommy 


Wherever 


loses so ? 

Handkerchiefs and penknives and pencils 
by the score ! 

He says: “I cannot help it, Ma. They 


sink into the floor.”’ 





“*A crowd of pocket handkerchiefs came flocking 
round his head." 


One night—very dark—when Tommy 
went to bed, 

A crowd of pocket handkerchiefs came 
flocking round his head ; 

And each one rubbed his little nose, and 
scrubbed it till it hurt— 


“For we don’t like little boys,” they 


said, ‘‘ who drop us in the dirt.” 





And then the poor lost penknives came, 
and stabbed his tender skin, 

And many, many pencils came and wrote 
bad names on him. 

Then Tommy kicked and plunged in bed, 
and loudly did he roar: 

“Do go away. I'll never lose my nice 


things any more.”’ 


Mary’s ribbon for her hair 

Had, I think, a demon in it ; 
Tie it any way you like, 

It would not stay on a minute. 
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“Fill it up with sums and dates." 


One fine day that demon spoke, 
One fine day that ribbon said : 
““ Why should I, I’d like to know, 


Stay upon an empty head ? 
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TOMMY 





Fill it up with sums and dates, 
Then perhaps I[’ll like it well. 
Nice blue bow will stay on tight, 


When that head has learned to spell.” 
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“Dreadful holes in both the knees.” 


Tommy’s stockings! Don’t look, please. 
Dreadful holes in both the knees— 
Eaten by a mouse ? Oh, no! 


It’s the way they always go. 


Do you think that Tommy knows 
What will happen if he goes 
Crawling there to make—oh, shocking !— 


” 


A “ potato ” in his stocking ? 


When the snow is on the ground, 
Little stockings hanging round, 
Santa Claus will look to see 


If they’re mended at the knee. 


If he finds a darn—alas ! 
Nothing down that leg may pass. 
Tommy, Tommy! What a warning ! 


Nothing there on Christmas morning ! 


Mary wanted a white rabbit. 
“ Please,” she said, ‘‘ do let me have it : 


and a hutch. 





Please, please, Father 


Little hutches don’t cost much.” 





AND 





MARY. 


Mary got that fluffy pet 
Upon which her heart was set ; 
Painted hutch she also got— 


Hutch and rabbit cost a lot. 


Mary came indoors to dine, 
Came indoors at dinner time, 
But the room was empty—bare, 


Ior there was no dinner there. 








“All day long she kicked and knocked.” 


No one came—the door was locked. 
All day long she kicked and knocked. 
Hungry Mary, in a fright, 


Yelled and screeched with all her might. 


Bedtime came. Then someone said: 


‘‘ Hungry Mary, go to bed; 


Now you know how rabbits feel 


When they’re left without a meal.” 


Mrs. Can and Mrs. Can’t sat by Tommy 
left and right : 


Mrs. Can’t was dressed in black, Mrs. 


Can in white. 
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Tommy had a horrid sum, long division— 
very long. 


Mrs. Can’t was asked to help, but she 


only did it wrong. 
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““ Angry ‘Tommy took his slate high in air and 
smashed her head.” 
Angry Tommy took his slate high in air 
and smashed her head. 
Where, oh where is Mrs. Can’t ? Tommy 


said : ‘‘ I think she’s dead.”’ 
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‘Take her over there some 








“Come along,’’.said Mrs.Can. ‘ Twenty 
into ninety-three ? 
Here I am to do the sums for the boys 


who come to me.” 


Lots of things grow, do they not, 
In the land of “‘ I forgot ?” 
Manners, shutting doors and things, 


French verbs, and the dates of kings. 


Don’t you think that Mary should 
Find that country if she could ? 
Do you think a fairy might 


Take her over there some night ? 


One day she’ll forget her head, 
Drop it, maybe, out of bed. 
If she doesn’t meet that fairy 


Oh! what will become of Mary ? 





night?” 
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6¢ ¥ BEG your pardon?” said Miss 
Scoles icily. ‘‘ As far’s I re- 
member, I haven’t the pleasure 
of your acquaintance.”’ 

‘* And that’s no fault of mine,’’ ad- 
mitted Mr. Tweedy, ‘‘ for I’ve been 
dodging round you for nigh on two 
months now, hoping that you’d slip on 
a piece of orange-peel, or get jammed 
between two motor-’buses, or even 
have your umbrella blown inside out.’’ 

‘“Thank you!’’ interjected Miss 
Scoles, still more freezingly. 

‘*Not that I’d wish a hair of your 
head ’armed, I’m sure, miss. It would 
have broken my heart; but I wanted 
something to happen so that I could 
just step in to your rescue, and you and 
me’d be friends ever after. But 
nothing’s ever happened, so I’ve taken 
the bull by the horns and made so bold 
as to speak to you.”’ 

‘* Well ?’’ observed Miss Scoles, dis- 
couragingly. ‘* Now you’ve spoken, I 
suppose I can go? Good evening !’’ 

‘*T’il see you home,’’ retorted Mr. 
Tweedy gallantly. ‘‘ You don’t imagine 
I’m going to lose you so soon, after 
waiting so long for this happy 
moment ?’’ 

‘* Glad you find happiness so easily,”’ 
said Miss Scoles. ‘‘ Some of us don’t 
find it walking in the rain on such a 
day as this, holding up a skirt and an 
umbrella.’”’ 

Mr. Tweedy relieved her of the um- 
brella, gently but forcibly. ‘‘ If you 


was to take my arm it ’ud be more 
comfortable for you,’ he remarked. 

“I’m not in the habit of taking the 
arms of strange gentlemen, 
Miss Scoles haughtily. 
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returned 
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“* That’s right! I like to see a girl ° 
on her dignity,’’ said Mr. Tweedy. 
** How often I have dreamed of this 
moment !’’he said softly, after a pause, 
*‘but I never hoped for my dream to 
come true.”*?__ 

‘* Ever tried talking sense?’’ in- 
quired Miss Scoles scornfully. 

** Once,’’ he answered, ‘‘ and got me 
eye blacked for it. ‘ Never again,’ 


says I!”’ 
‘““Then you’d better hold your 
tongue,’’ she retorted, ‘‘ for I don’t 


care to listen to rubbish and twaddle.’’ 

‘*There are some feelings which 
cannot be hidden,’’ he said, with a 
sigh. ‘‘ It’s just as if something flies 
to my head when I look at you.’’ 

*““A good job, too!’’ she said, 
cruelly. ‘‘ Seems as if you want some- 
thing there.’’ 

‘*It’s here the want is,’’ he ex- 
claimed, dramatically placing his hand 
over his heart. 

** Hungry ?’’ she queried. 

‘‘Hungry for a word o’ kindness 
from you,”’ he retorted. 

‘* Then you’re likely to starve,’’ she 
returned. 

**T shan’t die’ while I can look at 
you,’’ he said. He smiled at her, and 
she could not help thinking how hand- 
some his merry black eyes were. 
‘‘And you knew I was following you 
about, and you never gave me a look, 
no more than if I was a dog,’’ he said 
reproachfully. 

“IT love 
dreamily. 

‘*T wish I was your dog,’’ he said, 
‘* even if you kicked me.”* 


dogs,’’ she observed 
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‘* Ladies,’’ said Miss Scoles severely, 
** don’t kick.”’ 

‘‘No. I forgot—they scratch,’’ he 
retorted quickly. 

‘*T am afraid you are used to low 
females,’’ she said. 

‘* What am I to do when the highest 
and loveliest of them treats me as if I 
was dirt?’ hé asked. 

‘Oh, get along with you!’’ said 
Miss Scoles, trying not to smile. 

Mr. Tweedy, encouraged, drew a 
little closer. ‘‘ If you’ll promise to be 
kind to me,” he said, ‘‘ I'll promise 
never to frequent the society of people 
what are not fit to meet you.”’ 

‘* Tf it ’ud sort of strengthen your 
mind to make that promise,’’ she said 
slowly, ‘‘ of course I am willing to do 
all I can to help a feller creature to 
keep straight.”’ 

‘** You are an angel !’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Tweedy fervently. ‘‘ You won’t find 
me ungrateful. .. . I’ve never met a 
girl like you before. 1 suppose you 
wouldn’t,’’ he added _ tentatively, 
‘*come for a little walk with me to- 
morrer evening ?”’ 

‘‘T am afraid I have an engage- 
ment,’’ she replied primly. 

‘* And it can’t be put off—not even 
to keep a feller creature straight ?’’ he 
asked softly. 

‘* J—I’ll see,’’ she faltered. 

‘* Thank you !”’ he said impressively. 

‘* But I haven’t promised,’’ she said 
quickly. ‘* In fact, I am nearly certain 
that I shan’t be able to get out of the 
other engagement.”’ 

‘* Whether you come or not, I'll be 
waiting round the corner at Gopsall 
Road,”’ he replied. ‘‘ You can think 
of me then, if its cold and wet and you 
are nice and warm and enjoyin’ your- 
self.’’ 

‘** T’ll try to come,’ 
by this picture. 

‘* She’ll come !”’ said Mr. Tweedy to 
himself, as he parted from her. 

And she did, although she compro- 
mised by making him wait twenty 
minutes for her. 

‘* A friend kept me !’’ she explained. 

‘*‘ Happy man to be your friend!” 
murmured Tweedy. 

_ “] did not come here to listen to 
stuff,’’ said Miss Scoles. ‘‘ Besides, it 
was not a man; it was a girl.’’ 

Mr. Tweedy drew a breath of relief. 
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she said, moved 
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““T was thinking it was your young 
man.’’ 

*‘ IT haven’t got a young man.”’ 

*“Don’t tell me!’ scoffed Mr. 
Tweedy. ‘‘ With those eyes and that 
hair and that figure—w’y, it’s a moral 
impossibility that you should be with- 
out admirers.’’ 

** Admirers, p’raps,’’ assented Miss 
Scoles modestly. ‘‘ But that’s not 
saying young men in the real sense of 
the word.”’ 

“* You mean that no one has a right 
to look upon you as his future wife? ”’ 
he said softly. ‘*I am glad of that.’’ 

Miss Scoles wanted to ask why, but 
she thought things had gone far 
enough in such a short space of time, 
so she refrained. 

‘‘I’m not in a hurry to tie myself 
up,”’ she said airily. 

*‘Ah! I ean see you’ve been waiting 
for Mr. Right,”’ he said. 

“* Who’s he ?’’ she asked innocently. 
** A friend of yours?” 

*“ Perhaps he’s my closest friend,’’ 
rejoined Mr. Tweedy mysteriously. 

‘* I’m not waiting for any one,’’ she 
said, resuming her chilly manner of 
yesterday. 

‘* No need for you to wait,’’ he said 
ardently. ‘‘ Perhaps he’s beside you 
now.’’ 

‘“And perhaps he isn’t,’’ she said 
tartly. 

Mr. Tweedy sighed. 
was !”’ 

‘*T think it is time for me to go in,”’ 
she said. 

‘“T can’t let you go yet,’’ he said. 
““ What about your work of keeping 
me straight? You take me into Para- 
dise and then throw me out again to go 
to the dogs. It is cruel !’’ 

‘I don’t believe you want keeping 
straight at all,’’ said Miss Scoles. 
“*You haven’t got that sort of face. 
It’s just a pretence to but what 
you’re pretending for I can’t make 
out.”’ 

**Can’t you?’’ asked Mr. Tweedy 
softly. ‘* Then you’re not so clever as 
you look.’’ 

In her confusion Miss Scoles tripped 
over a stone. Instantly his arm was 
round her. : 

*“ How dare you!’’ she cried indig- 
nantly, a few seconds later. 
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“ {—I 
stammered. 
‘‘A kiss is not one of the things 


couldn't help it!” he 


| wfc, 





me any longer?’’ he observed at 
length. 
‘I’m willing to forgive you and let 


“*ITt’s here the want is,’ he exclaimed. ‘Hungry >’ she queried.” 


which can be called an ace:dent,’’ she 
said scornfully. ‘* I consider it most 
ungentlemanly and taking an unfair 
advantage.”’ 

He fell into a dejected silence, and 
walked as far away from her as pos- 
sible. ‘‘ I suppose you’d rather go 
home. You don’t care to walk with 


bygones be bygones if you promise not 
to do such a thing again,’’ she said 
kindly, but firmly. 

‘** ] can’t promise,’’ he said gravely, 
‘“unless you go in and put on a thick 
black veil, so’s I can’t see your face.’’ 

Miss Scoles bit her lip. ‘‘ You turn 
everything into fun!’’ she said, 
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‘Fun!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Do you 
think tcre’s any fun in the way I feel 
about you ?”’ 

‘*T dessay you feel the same about 
most girls that are not frights,’’ she 
remarked. 

‘‘If that’s what you think of me, 
the sooner we part the better,’’ he said 
coldly. ‘‘ Here’s your home. Good 
evening !”’ 

Miss Scoles watched him turn away 
with secret regret. She stood on the 
doorstep looking after his broad back. 
Then a sudden impulse seized her. 
She flew lightly after him. ‘‘ Mr. 
Tweedy !’’ she said breathlessly. ‘* I 
didn’t really mean what I said. I was 
only making game of you.”’ 

Half an hour later they were walk- 
ing arm in arm, heads close together. 
Tweedy was explaining to her his posi- 
tion in an automobile factory. 
‘* There’s prospects,’’ he said, *‘ but I 
can’t afford to get married yet awhile. 
’Owever, now I’ve got you, I'll start 
saving.”’ 

‘* We'll save together,’’ said she. 
‘*T get a pound a week at Tidbury and 
Golf’s—I’m cashier, you know—and I 
never spend more than ten shillings. 
I put the rest by.”’ 

‘*That’il do for 
dress,’’ said Tweedy. 
have a nice little house 
can give you.”’ 

At this moment a motor brougham 
glided softly past them. 

Tilly sighed. ‘‘ How nice it would 
be to go about like that, and wear 
Paris dresses, and go to a ball every 
night,’’ she said wistfully. 

‘*Not a bit of it!’’ said Tweedy 
stoutly. ‘‘ Them rich folks, specially 
the aristocrats, has worse trouble than 
us simple folk. I wouldn’t give tup- 
pence to be in their place. As for us, 
we shall have all we want. You shall 
choose the parlour furniture, and may 
be we’ll have a piano—and a baby- 
carriage, for certain. I won’t have 
you tire yourself—— 

‘Well, really!’’ interrupted Miss 
Scoles, blushing. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ queried 
Tweedy innocently. ‘‘ Shocked? Now 
I call that silly. When I look into the 
future I see you surrounded by strap- 
ping boys and girls. That’s not shock- 


, 


your wedding- 
‘* And you shall 


and all I 
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ing, is it? -And every one knows 
they've got to be babies first.’’ 

‘* Let the future take care of itself,”’ 
returned Tilly, with dignity. ‘* Talk- 
ing of the present, don’t let’s give out 
that we are engaged until we’re more 
certain when we shall be married. I 
hate all the questions and bother.’’ 

‘**So do I,’’ said Tweedy heartily. 
** We'll just be walking out.’”’ 

It was two months later when Uncle 
George came to Sunday dinner with 
the Scoleses. 

Uncle George was reputed to be rich, 
and was known to be irascible. It 
cannot be said that he had a happy 
manner, but, for the sake of the 
favours which might follow his death, 
this failing was overlooked. 

‘* How d’ye do, Martha? 
of yours isn’t health—it’s 
You ought to see a doctor.”’ 

‘“ How d’ye do, Tom? I see you’ve 
been wasting your money on a new 
kitchen range. You'd far better have 
a penny-in-the-slot gas machine.”’ 

** How d’ye do, Emily? Why didn’t 
you take your chances of marrying 
when you had them? You’re begin- 
ning to show your age.’’ 

‘* How d’ye do, Tilly? That young 
feller come up to the scratch yet ?’’ 

** Which one ?’’ asked Tilly pertly. 

‘* Tt doesn’t matter which one,’’ said 
Uncle George, ‘‘ so long as one has. 
In my young days we didn’t have all 
this dilly-dallying and shilly-shallying. 
Young men chose their wives and mar- 
ried them out of hand.”’ 


‘*T thought you didn’t approve of 
matrimony, Uncle George,’’ laughed 
Tilly. 

‘“ No more I don’t for myself,’’ re- 
plied Uncle George. ‘‘ But while the 
world lasts there ’Il be fools in it, and 
those fools *Il want to marry. The 
sooner they do it the better, I say. 

Now, I’ve found a good husband 


That fat 
blubber. 


for you, Tilly, mv girl. He’s got 
enough,’’ he added solemnly, ‘“‘ to 
make any woman happy. And he’s 


looking for a wife.’’ 

‘‘Emperor of Japan?’’ suggested 
Tilly riippantly. 

Uncle George threw a resentful look 
at her and went on: “‘ He’s a deep-sea 
diver, that’s what he is, and, that 
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being a dangerous occupation, he about choosing a wife, and I’ve sug- 
makes a pot of money by it. Besides gested you.’’ 

which, his mother’s just died and left ‘* Me?”’ echoed Tilly. 

him a thousand pound and shares in a ‘*Why not? You’re a handy little 
drapery business at Stockport. He’s thing—a bit too free with your tongue, 
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~ ** How d’ye do, Martha ? That fat of your’s isn’t health.’” 


got a snug little house. Also, he’s perhaps, but he’ll soon teach you to 
bought a grand piano and a Axminster keep your place.’’ 

Carpet, not to mention a gramophone ‘‘Thanks, I’m not taking any,’’ 
and a mangle. He’s asked my advice said Tilly brusquely. But visions of 
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the house and the Axminster carpet 
and the grand piano rose alluringly 
before her eyes. 

‘** He’s coming to have a look at you 
this evening,’’ added Uncle George. 

‘**I’m not on view,’’ said Tilly 
crossly. She was wishing that Tweedy 
could offer her what the diver was 
ready to offer. 

** You’ll be a fool if you throw away 
this chance,’’ said her uncle gruffly. 
‘*It’s probably the best you'll ever 
have.”’ 

A loud knock at the door resounded 
through the house. 

** Shouldn’t wonder if that’s him,’ 
said Uncle George. 

He proved to be right, and Tilly had 
no time to escape before the diver 
entered. He was a long, thin man, 
with a goat’s beard and hair which 
grew in a Mephistophelean fashion. 
His shoulders were sloping, and his 
expression was fierce and melancholy. 

Uncle George introduced him as Mr. 
Sylvester Brice. He sat down, with 
his eyes fixed on Tilly, and hardly 
shifted his gaze all the evening. Uncle 
George tried to draw him out, but he 
answered only in monosyllables. 

‘**Call that a man? Why, he’s an 
oyster !’’ exclaimed Tilly, after Uncle 
George and he had departed together. 

‘* It’s your business to open him,”’ 
said her sister. ‘* Perhaps there's 
pearls inside. ’’ 

Tilly sniffed. She dreamed that 
night that Tweedy had come into a for- 
tune, and was bitterly disappointed on 
her awakening. 

The next evening (Tweedy had gone 
away for a week on business) Sylvester 
Brice appeared again. 

After shaking hands he produced 
from his pocket a small packet, which 
he threw across the table to Tilly. 

** What is it?’’ she asked, staring. 

** For you,’’ he said briefly. ‘ 

Inside there was a gold bracelet set 
with pearls. 

Tilly gasped. Tweedy’s only gift to 
her so far had been a little silver locket 
containing his portrait. 

She refolded the packet and gave it 
back to Brice primly. ‘‘ It’s beauti- 
ful,’’ she said, ‘** but I can’t take it.’’ 

“* Why?” he asked, after a pause, 
during which he seemed to be recover- 
ing from amazement, 
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well, and I think you'll suit me. 
soon can you be married ?”’ 








You’re 
replied Tilly. 

said Brice. 
He laid it in 
front of her again, and lit a cigarette. 


“It would not be right. 
almost a stranger,’’ 

‘** You must have it,’’ 
“*T bought it for you.”’ 


He smoked in silence for an hour. 
Then he took his departure. The 
bracelet still lay where he had left it. 

Left alone, “Tilly clasped it timor- 
ously on her wrist. 

At the end of a week, after having 
presented her with several more 
articles of jewellery, he remarked, 
when they were alone for a few 
minutes: ‘* Well, I’ve looked at vou 
How 


‘**Who’s talking of getting mar- 
ried ?’’ exclaimed Tilly. 

‘‘] am,’’ he responded promptly. 
** What d’you think I bought you all 
them things for ?’’ 

‘Well, I’m not! she retorted. 
** And if that’s what you meant, vou'd 
better take the things back.”’ 

** Don’t you be in a hurry,’’ said 
Brice. ‘** Think it over.’’ And he left 
her. 

The next night Tweedy happened to 
call for her, and he found Brice there. 
The two men eyed one another blackly. 
Tilly refused to commit herself by 
going out with Tweedy or staying at 
home wih Brice. She assembled ‘all 
her family for what she called a soci- 
able evening, and called upon Tweedy 
to make one of the party. But, since 
every one was conscious of the state 
of affairs, a feeling of tension pre- 
vailed and conversation was stilted. 

Nor would Mr. Tweedy lend himself 
to aid her little ruse for evading at once 
an explanation and the necessity of 
compromising herself by tacitly declar- 
ing for either of her lovers. With less 
diplomacy than determination he drew 
her apart from the others. 

‘* Who's that chap?”? he demanded. 

‘‘It’s Mr. Brice,’’ returned Miss 
Scoles coldly ; **‘ and 1°! thank you to 
show a little more civility to father's 
friends.’’ 

** Father's friends!" ejaculated Mr. 
Tweedy bitterly. ‘‘ Dare vou repeat 
that lie to me? Look me in the eyes 
and tell me—— 

** How dare you call me a liar ?’’ she 
exclaimed, with a mingling of hauteur 
and anger, which was crushing. ‘* And 
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it’s-no use-standing there and rolling 
your eyes like a man out of Maskelyne 
and Cook’s, for 1’m not afraid of you, 
nor anybody else neither, unless they 
think you’ve just escaped from Colney 
Hatch.”’ 

** Evasion !’’ said Mr. Tweedy, with 
ominous calmness, ‘‘ sounds better 
than lying, don’t it? Now, I want a 
plain answer to a plain question. Are 
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Mr. Tweedy turned pale, but he bore 
himself manfully. 

‘““Then I'll clear out,’ he said. 
** That’s what.’’ 

He ‘‘ cleared out, 
word. 

Miss Scoles, returning to the par- 
lour, deliberately sat down by the 
diver, who was listening mournfully to 
a concertina solo by her brother. 


’” 


without another 





“ Miss Scotes, returning to the parlour, deliberately sat down by the diver, who was listening 
mournfully to a concertina solo by her brother.” 


you carrying on with that undertaker 
chap or are you not ?’’ 

‘** Carrying on!’’ said Miss Scoles, 
tossing her head. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand the meaning of your vulgar 
phrases. And as to an undertaker, 
he’s nothing of the sort ; he’s a——”’ 

‘‘Damn him!’ said Mr. Tweedy. 
** Are you going to marry him or me? 
Answer me that ?’’ 

A little devil entered into the girl’s 
heart. She said what she had had no 
intention of saying three minutes 
before. 

‘“‘ Him!’” she said defiantly. ‘* And 
now what?’’ 


**T’'ve been thinking it over,’’ she 
said softly in his ear. 

** Well?’’ he asked stolidly. 

** It’s—yes,’’ she said nervously. 

‘* Thought it would be,’’ said Brice, 
producing from his purse a diamond 
ring, ‘* so I had this all ready.”’ 

It was a month after the engage- 
ment. Miss Scoles was getting ready 
to go out with Brice. 

‘* What makes you so down-like, 
Tilly ? ’’ asked her sister, who had been 
watching her silently. ‘* Your face 
ain’t at all like what one would expect 
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of a girl who’s going to marry a well- 
to-do man.”’ 

*‘Isn’t it?’? said Tilly 
** Sorry I can’t help my face. 
one I was born with.”’ 

** And you’re always as cross as two 
sticks when you are going to meet 
him,’’ continued Emily. ‘‘ Now, if it 
was my young man, I’d be——’”’ 

‘Dancing for joy?’’ queried Tilly 
grimly. ‘‘ I bet you would! And you 
could go out holding on to his arm and 
him not speakin’ a word, except to ask 
you if you’ve lost any of the things he’d 
given you, which ’d make you want to 
chuck ’em all back in his silly old kite- 
face. Oh, yes, I reckon you’d enjoy 
yourself.’’ 

And, with that, she flounced out of 
the house. She had furtively wiped 
away a few tears before she met Brice. 

** Hullo!” he said, making a clumsy 
attempt to kiss her. 

** Get out! ’’ she retorted. ‘‘ I’m not 
going to be slobbered over.”’ 

‘““All right,’’ he said amiably, 
*‘there’s plenty of time. You’ll have 
to stand it when we’re married.”’ 

** Shall 1?’ said Tilly haughtily. 
** I’m not so sure about that.”’ 

*“Oh, come now!’’ remonstrated 
Brice, roused to unwonted loquacity. 
‘**I’m going to be master in my own 
house.”’ 

** But you’re not going to be master 
of me!”’ retorted Tilly. 

** Oh, ain’t 1?”’ said Brice. 
see about that.’’ 

“Yes, we will,’’ retorted Tilly drily. 

After this, Brice relapsed into his 
habitual monosyllabic state. 

Tilly spoke of her relations, of Uncle 
George’s love of interference, of the 
hatefulness of the head cashier at Tid- 
bury and Galt’s, even of the good looks 
and gentlemanly manners of the shop- 


shortly. 
It’s the 


We'll 


walkers. But nothing roused him to a 
reply beyond ‘‘ Yes,’ ‘*‘ No,” or 
“6 Oh so 


Exasperated beyond measure, she at 
length exclaimed : ‘‘ This has got to be 
put an end to. I can’t stand it any 
longer.’’ 

** Can’t stand what ?’’ asked Brice in 
accents of amazement. ‘‘ What’s come 
to you? I never seen such funny fish 


as women,’’ 
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*‘Haven’t you?’’ cried Tilly. 
** Then you’d'better have a look at yer- 
self. You’re a sight funnier, I can tell 
you, than any woman that was ever 
born. You’re a human oyster, that’s 
what you are, neither more nor less, 
And I’ll see myself to Jericho before I'll 
walk out with you again, creeping 
along the dark side of the road.’”’ 

‘* But,’’ ejaculated Brice, finding his 
voice at last, ‘‘ all courting couples 
choose the dark roads. For makin’ 
love a theatre or a brightly lighted 
street aren’t fit.”’ 

‘* Making love !’’ echoed Miss Scoles 
scornfully. ‘‘ A lot you know about 
making love, don’t you?’’ 

‘* Shouldn’t have thought a girl ’d 
like a man the better for having experi- 
ence that way,’’ muttered Brice. ‘* I’m 
willing to learn, but you don’t give me 
a chance. If I was to try and kiss you 
now, for instance.’’ 

“Try!’’ laughed Tilly ; 
about all you can do.’’ 


** that’s 


He made a sudden rush at her, but 
she repulsed him with _ spirit. 
‘* Coward !’’ she said, ‘‘ to take advan- 
tage of a defenceless woman !”’ 

‘* Well, I’m damned !’’ he said, rue- 
fully, scratching his head. ‘‘I can’t 
make you out. You haven’t turned 
Suffragist, have you?”’ 

** Ain’t turned anything,”’ said Tilly, 
** only sick of you.’’ 

‘* Meaning that you want to chuck 
me?’’ asked the diver in tones trem- 
bling with anxiety. 

‘* We'll call it a mutual arrange- 
ment,’’ replied Tilly more kindly. 
‘* We aren’t suited to one another, so 
we think it’s best to part.’”’ 

** All right! ’’ said Brice, with more 
alacrity than she had looked for. 
‘* You give me back my presents, and 
I give you back your promise, and we’il 
call it quits.” 

**T’ll send them to you to-morrow 
morning,’’ said Tilly, hardly flattered 
by the unhoped-for facility with which 
she had broken her engagement. 

That night she made up all Brice’s 
jewels into a parcel. Then she sat 
down and wrote a letter to Tweedy, of 
whose gaiety and wit, not to mention 
his finished manner in courtship, she 
had thought with a lump in her throat 





























during all her intercourse with Brice. 
She wrote :— 

* Dear BILL,— 

**T hope you are quite well, as this 
leaves Us all dt present. Mother has had 
a quinsy. Emily has had an offer of mar- 
riage from a building contractor. She is 
considering it. Uncle George has had 
measles. Fancy him at his age! He 
caught it from Bessy’s youngest, and he’s 
that wild, he says she shan’t have a penny 
when he dies. Myself, I’m not feeling 
up to much. Mother is quite worried 
about my appetite. But I tell her it'll be 
all the same a hundred years hence. That 
Miss Hayter at the shop has been full 
of impudence lately. It’s more than flesh 
and blood can bear. When are you com- 
ing to see us again? Mother was asking 
only yesterday. I told her I’d write and 
tell you we have not forgotten you. 

‘** Believe me, 

** Yours truly, 
‘*Miss Matitpa Scores. 

“P.S —I’m not engaged to Mr. Brice 
any longer. 

**P.SS.—You’re fhe only person I’ve 
ever thought of seriously.”’ 

She was very hannv after she had 
posted this letter, and bore the sarcasms 
of Miss Hayter the next day with an 
angelic patience. Her spirits fell when 
she returned home and found neither 
Bill nor a letter awaiting her. She 
consoled herself, however, by the re- 
flection that he had probably gone to 
another branch for a few days. But 
when a week passed without a sign 
from him she began to despair. At 
last she could bear the suspense no 
longer. She went to meet him as he 
came from the factory. 

Her heart leaped at the sight of him, 
so strong and big and brown. He 
flushed as he -saw her, but his expres- 
sion was calm and cold. 

‘** Good evening, Bill,’’? she faltered. 

*“Good evening, Miss Scoles,’’ he 
replied, emphasising the ‘‘ Miss.’’ ‘‘I 
hope you are quite well and all 
the family ?, Were vou going to meet 
some one this way ? ’’ he added politely. 

**I—I wanted to speak to you,’’ she 
stammered in desperation. ‘‘ Let us 
walk on so as not to attract attention. 
Did you get my letter ?’’ 

“Yes,” he said quietly, ‘‘and I 
ought to have answered it, but I have 
been very busy.”’ 

“I thought perhaps you might be 
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. + . interested to know that Mr. Brice 
and me wasn’t keeping company any 
more,’’ she said lamely. 

He raised his eyebrows. 

‘* Well, it’s not my business, is it ?”’ 
he said ; ‘‘ but if there’s anything I can 


do to set things right, why, of 
course——’”’ 
She stamped her foot. ‘I hate 


you !’’ she said. 

He maintained a silence which spoke 
of patience and forbearance and made 
her feel like a naughty child. 

‘Oh, Billy!’’ she exclaimed sob- 
bingly at length, ‘‘ can’t you under- 
stand? I want to beg your pardon for 
the way I behaved.”’ 

‘* There’s no need,”’ he said kindly. 
‘*That’s all forgotten and forgiven 
long ago. In fact, I feel now that it 
all happened for the best. It showed 
me what kind of girl you were before 
it was too late.’’ 

Tilly turned pale. There was finality 
in his tone. ‘‘ It was the money that 
tempted me,’’ she said at length. 
‘“‘ There was never any one but you 

and now I’ve thrown away the 
money. Ride 

‘* Jilted another man, you mean,”’ 
he said sternly. ‘‘ But it’s a blessed 
deliverance for him if he did but know 
* e No, my girl! It’s no use 
trying to get round me. I’m not 
having anything to do with girls any 
more. I’ve done with them—a double- 
faced, deceitful lot !’’ 

Tilly fled from him with a moan. 

He stood still for an instant. Then 
he followed her cautiously. She went 
into a chemist’s shop after walking de- 
jectedly and slowly for about half an 
hour- As she came out he drew back 
into the shadows. Then he followed 
her again, till she turned into a dark 
side-street and halted. 

He came up to her silently, and 
gripped her arms. 

‘““What have you got there?’’ he 
hissed. 

In her fright she dropped her muff. 

** How dare you ?”’ she began. 

But her lips were stopped by a kiss. 

‘* Thank Heaven I was in time! ”’ he 
murmured. ‘* My darlin’, what were 
you goin’ to do? . I never meant 
to hurt you. I only wanted to make 
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you suffer a little as you made me 
Oumer. «2. 

** But I could not bear it,’’ said Tilly. 
** It was too hard for me. I made 
up my mind to put an end to every- 
thing.’’ 

He pressed her closer to him. 
** We'll put an end to your chances of 
jilting me again, anyhow,’’ he said. 
“We'll be married by licence as soon 
as possible, and we'll go off together to 
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Cornwall. The firm has sent me there 
to superintend some work for a month. 
They’ve raised my screw and given me 
a permanent position.”’ 


‘* Mother,’’ said Tilly demurely, 
when she returned, drawing a packet 
from her muff. ‘* Here’s the salts of 
lemon you asked me to buy to take the 
stains out of the best tablecloth.’’ 
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Some one with cheeks that are dimpled and round, 
Eyes that you know must be blue, 

Stiff little curls, and expression profound, 
That was Estella at two. 


Some one who’s wearing her best frock and hat, 
Looking extremely sedate, 

Placid of mien, and inclined to be fat, 
That was Estella at eight. 


Some one whose smile leaves you breathless, enraptured, 
Dazzled by charms dimly seen ; 

Hopelessly captive, yet proud to be captured, 
That was Estella, eighteen. 


Some one who comes to the back of my chair 
Spirits the album away, 

Leans on my shoulder and ruffles my hair, 
That is Estella, to-day. 





G. R. Mrts. 














The Adventures of a Water Rat. 
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OW, if I could write with my 
mouth, like those phonograph 


story-tellers, I would scratch off 
some of the things that happened after 
1 was born at Blackwell’s Island. Ever 
since the morning I peeped from 
Slater’s grain shed I have had a horror 
of sea gulls. A waterside rat never 
knows what these birds will do. I 
have been almost thrashed to death on 
a pier-end when one of these fish- 
chasers swooped on me unawares. 

To become successful in life a young 
water rat must be an infallible judge of 
ships and their probable destination, or 
he may get left in a cold-water port. 
Two or three years ago, Sniff, a grey- 
faced, Long Island rat stowed away on 
a fat comfortable boat that smelt of 
cheese and flour, and it landed him 
among the drift-ice at the North Pole. 
It was the Peary expedition ship, and 
when it arrived at Whale Sound the 
Roosevelt’s cat chased Sniff from the 
warm, after-deck house to a wind- 
bitten berg. It was very unpleasant 
for the Long Island rat sitting on the 
white berg, with the Polar wind stiffen- 
ing his whiskers. 

In future I want to 
papers before settling among the 
stores in the after-hold. One might 
easily mistake the Mauretania for a 
Greenland whaler. 

One day I fell asleep in a cartload 
of hay, and it landed me inside the 
gates of the Zoological Gardens. <A 
couple of men left the hay at the back 
of the elephant’s quarters. For fifteen 
minutes I lay shivering, expecting a 
bayonet thrust from one of those 
horrid hay-forks. 

By and by I heard the clinkerty-clink 
of a picket-chain, and then a great 
draught of air that nearly blew me out 
of the hay-bale. The lip of a trunk 
searched the crack in the wall and 


see a ship’s 


breathed over me suspiciously. 

I climbed to the overhead beam, and 
got my first impression of the flap- 
I nearly 


eared monster below. Gee! 
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had a fit. It was a dirigible on four 
legs trying to dance a hornpipe. 

I soon made the acquaintance of the 
other Zoo rats—a band of talkative, 
mincing, little vagabonds that try to 
imitate the leopards and tigers. One 
puffed-up rascal, named Jacko, swears 
that he is a descendant of the lion 
family. He lives apart from the other 
rats, and complains about the quality 
of the food. There are about four 
other rats who believe in Jacko’s pre- 
tensions, but for the most part they 
are Republican and Democrat to their 
whisker ends, 


The big cage animals make bettet 
comrades than the common house- 
pussies. Many of the snarling, cat- 


headed tigers are not half so dangerous 
as they look. 

I lived with a young Bengal tiger for 
nine months. One wet, hungry night 
I crept info his cage after a morsel of 
bone that clung between the floor 
boards. He was asleep, and I ran in 
under the iron gate and snatched 
away. I noticed that the Bengal’s 
ears twitched slightly. There was 
another crumb of meat almost under 
his big, front paw. His eyes were 
closed, but I measured him ear and lip 
and claw. Then, with my little heart 
rap, rap, rapping, I slipped in and 
mouthed the morsel from under his 
brindled jaw. 

Then—he opened his eyes and looked 
at me. It was like a pair of arc-lamps 
burning me through and through. I 
dared not move ; a long, hook-like claw 
flashed out. 

‘* Please, sir,’’ I squeaked, 
please, sir——”’ 

The young Bengal winked, and, as 
I stared into his big, green eyes, I felt 


sé oh, 


ithat the claws would slice me in half. 


** What do you want, little fellow ?’’ 
he yawned over me; his mouth was 
like a red volcano with the top broken 
off. His tongue was covered with 
ridges, sharp as bavonets. 
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** What did you scratch my toe for ?”’ 
he asked. 
‘** Please, Mr. Tiger,’’ I whimpered, 


‘I mistook your house for the 
puma’s.’’ 
‘*Don’t puma me,” he _ snarled. 
Pp , 


** Don’t start mistaking me for a South 
American animal. The puma is a nice, 
warm fellow in his way, but there’s a 
slight difference in our biting power.’’ 

Then the young Bengal rose slowly 
and stood over his drinking-trough. 
The cold water splashed over me as he 
lapped. He yawned and smote the 
bars idly, until the cage front hummed. 

**I like the ring of iron bars,’’ he 
growled ; ‘‘it sings of the strength 
within me.”’ 

I passed out to the elephant’s quar- 
ters, where the hay is sweet and the 
fresh-cut grass lies deep in the far 
corner. Sally, the drab-coloured 
elephant, pretends she isn’t afraid of 
me. Whenever I dash in under the 
hay she will flick her ears and _ start 
rocking like a ship at anchor. Then 
she will fuss like an old lady, and fill 
the shed with strange sighs. And— 
wait till I tell you. She blew a bucket- 
ful of dust over me one day. I thought 
I’d been hit by a sandspout and a 


torpedo. I’m only five inches long, 
but I was very angry with that 
elephant. She was staring down at 


me with her big head all over flies. 

** Don’t play that tune twice, Mrs. 
Leatherface!’’ I said hotly. ‘‘A 
smaller rat than me bit through a beam 
once, and it let down the show on a 
bigger elephant than you.’’ 

Funk! She was trembling all over. 

**I meant to put it on the camel,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ He likes dust baths. I 
have to give him one every night. It 
makes him think he’s at home in the 
desert again.”’ 

I ran out and hid myself until the 
keeper had gone to bed. Then I 
scampered over to where she was lying, 
and pinched the tender lip of her trunk. 
I pinched it hard, too hard, and 
before I could let go I was swinging 
up and down like a straw in a cyclone. 
You never heard such a trumpeting. 
If I’d been inside her trunk instead of 
outside, she’d have blown me out of 
the Gardens. 

** Tf you bump me against that beam, 
Sally, you'll be sorry,’’ I squeaked. 
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‘*“ My blood will be on your fat head. 
Stop the circus and I’ll come down.”’ 

You’ve got to burn feathers under 
some of these lady elephants before you 
can cool their hysterics. I took a fly- 
ing leap over her brow, bit her umbrel- 
las—she calls them ears—and skipped 
into the hay. 

‘‘There’s a rat worrying Sally,” 
said the head keeper next morning. 
‘* Look at her toes and the lip of her 
trunk. I'll put a cheese trap under the 
bran box to-night.’”’ 

‘* Cheese under the bran box,’’ I said 
to myself. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he plant a 
gas works in the collection box ?’’ 

I ran off to the dingo house. They 
are sour, unlikeable fellows those 
dingoes, always plotting and whining, 
and licking the cage bars. Still, it 
doesn’t do for a small rat, like me, to 
run into a dingo house looking for 
scraps. Their appetites keep them 
busy, and they never go to sleep. Some 
wild dogs are good ratters, but I don’t 
want to get into the habit of being 
killed—not by a. stiff-eared, yellow- 
headed blackguard any way. And 
aren’t they cunning ! 

‘*Good morning, Sheep Fat,’ I 
said, peeping into their house. I had 
heard that these fellows were great 
sheep-killers in the country they came 
from—<Australia. They pretended not 
to see me. ‘‘ Good day, Dingbats,’’ | 
squealed. 

Didn’t they flare up! Yellow Jack, 
a narrow-hipped rufhian from the Baloo 
River, jumped at the bars.  ‘‘ Look 


here, little fellow,’’ he whined, ‘ I’ll 
grease the padlock with you if——”’ 
‘* Yes,’’ yapped the others. ‘‘ The 


insolent little biscuit thief.’’ 

‘*It’s a long time between mutton 
pies,’’ I said pleasantly. And off I 
scampered to the Wonga_ pigeons’ 
quarters. Common hen eggs are all 
very well, but give me the yolk of a 
pigeon egg. I’d sooner be hit by the 
lion’s tail than miss the Wonga’s nest 
at laying time. Birds’ nests are very 
safe things to handle. It takes a 
smart fellow to lay poison inside an 
egg. And a little rat has to watch the 


bread and butter these times. 

Those kangaroo rats put on side 
They’re just off the 
One of them asked 
The 


when I go by. 
grass, you know. 
me yesterday if I liked cheese. 
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dear little chap! I promised to send 
him a pound of ice for his birthday. 

There’s a lot of lip about the camel. 
If I could borrow his thirst I’d use 
it for washing clothes. Camels don’t 
like rats. I’ve watched a big one 
hoof the hay and kneel on it just to see 
if I was asleep underneath. Camel 
hair makes a pretty nest, so do scar- 
let parrot feathers, stiffened with a bit 
of lion’s mane. Horse hair tickles the 
nose, and makes me sneeze violently — 
but that gives me away to the Zoo cat. 

I have said ‘‘Good day” to the 
tiger, and the lion often keeps his tail 
still while I clean up the bone crumbs 
from his floor. I can wash my face or 
drink at the puma’s trough, and say 
‘Hullo!’ to the stork—I’ve heard 
that his bill is like a pair of scissors. 
Wish they’d ask him to cut the lion’s 
hair. 

But I am really afraid of the white 
Gulf owl, with the moon eyes and the 
terrible beak. They brought it from 
Mexico a month ago, and put it next 
to a lazy, yelping cuckoo. I nearly 
ordered my funeral the night I rushed 
through its cage on my way to the 
swamp quails. I thought a steamboat 
was hooting names after me. Hoot! 
hoot! I saw it tear a mouse to bits 
and go to sleep again. 

I ran past the chained eagle the other 
day, and told him his claws would 
make good harrows ; then I asked him 
why he didn’t go back to the land and 
grow beef and potatoes. 

He ruffled his feathers and blinked 
at me like an old poet. ‘‘ Land!’’ he 
cried; ‘‘ It’s years since I saw any. 
They’ve got me in the dust now.’’ He 
jumped and reached upwards with his 
terrible pinions. 

“Il’d give something to stretch 
myself under this grey sky. My wings 
ache for a draught of wet, cloud air. 
I’ve seen the sun rays spill over the 
mountain edge and light up the sea. 
The eagle, of all birds, knows the joys 
of loneliness. I have watched this bit 
of a world spinning like a big blood- 
drop in space. In the dark of morn- 
ing I have vaulted beyond the black 
cloud drifts to see the sun’s rim plum- 
ing the Pacific. Forest and range 


are crossed in the beating of a wing. 
Down, down, in a world of grass the 


grey 


lambs_ rolled like wind-blown 
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scarves. Huk! huk! Shrr! a sweep, 
a downward snatch, and a lamb is 
swinging upward while the red drops 
are leaping from my claw. Falcon, 
hawk, and crow steer away at sound 
of my voice.”’ 

The old eaglé¢ preened himself, and 
his leg-chain clanked wearily. ‘‘ I was 
stricken with a charge of gunshot and 
brought here,’’ he said hoarsely. ‘‘ No 
more sky, no more the lonely drinking- 
pool in the hollow of the highest peak. 
All day I must listen to the yapping 
of those wolves opposite, and the 
squawking of parrots. They mean 
well, but a little well-placed poison 
would be a noble thing. The forest 
was the abode of peace and _ silence 
until the wolves and parrots came.”’ 

I felt sorry for the lonely eagle, 
although I can’t understand a sensible 
bird wanting to rush through the 
clouds and wet his feathers. And 
there’s no fun in flying to the top of a 
mountain to get a drink.  Isn’t the 
river good enough ? 

I never play jokes on the monkeys. 
I can give Sally, the elephant, points, 
and teach her how to open a bag of 
chaff, but I have never arrived at the 
blind side of a monkey. Talk about 
brains. I’ve seen three of them sur- 
round an old blind rat and call the 
keeper. A lot of us remember Jacob, 
the Orang-utan. He used to help the 
keepers set rat and mouse traps. I’ve 
seen him open a gate with a key, and 
whitewash the porcupines’ house—I 
wonder the labour unions didn’t com- 
plain. 

Yesterday a little wolf-cub asked me 
to share a bone. The others were 
asleep at the far end of the cage. But 
you never know these wild dogs. The 
moment I accepted the cub’s invitation 
the crowd were up in a flash. 

‘* Gentiemen,’’ I said, ‘‘ your legs 
are too long for the rat-killing busi- 
ness.’’ They bit and fell over each 
other trying to get me. I was out of 
the cage in a jiffy. These white owls 
and wolves are a bad lot. 

But not so bad as the cat. You 
never know where she will turn up. 
She has a broad, wicked head and 
needle claws. She traps sparrows in 
the grass and climbs like a monkey. 
I wish they’d hang a bell round her 
neck. She’s always doing the right 
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When a 


thing at the right moment. 
pigeon dies she follows the attendant 
the minute he takes it from the cage. 
I used to get a lot of dead birds once. 
About a month ago I ran in the cage 
after a plumed coquette from the 
Orinoco River; it was lying in a 


corner, its wings spread out. I 
dragged it to the bars, but before | 
could pull it out an old man cuckoo 
nearly scalped me. 

‘* You little monster!’’ he yelped, 
** get out.”’ 

** Don’t lose your feathers, cooky,”’ 
I said. ‘*‘ Keep a few for Sunday.’”’ 
That cuckoo had a beak like a tin- 
opener. 

The keepers have been telling the 
Zoo cat about me. She pounced on 
me the other night in the elephant’s 
hay. Sally was watching, with her 
big blanket ears thrown back, and 
every time I dodged into the hay she 
would lift the whole bundle with her 
trunk and scatter it, while the cat 
skirmished round. Given a fair 
chance, I can beat the best cat that 
ever walked. But an elephant and cat 
take a lot of crowding out. As fast 
as I covered myself with hay, Sally 
would spill the whole lot in front of 
Puss. 

**You big coward,’’ I screamed. 
** Why don’t you give me a chance ?”’ 

** Hoosht !’’ trumpeted Sally. 
** We’ve got you this time. I’ve been 
afraid to eat a mouthful of hay the last 
three months for fear of swallowing 
you. Hoosht! Now’s your chance, 
my pretty Puss,’’ she said to the cat. 

I wasn’t to be beat. With the cat 
almost on my tail, I skipped to Sally’s 
trunk, and ran over her forehead 
squeaking. The cat mewed round and 
round the elephant’s feet, but she 
wasn’t game to follow me. 

** Whoof ! Hoosht!’’ screamed 
Sally. ‘‘ If you dare run inside my 
ear, ‘‘ I’lt blow you out with a bucket 
of water.”” 

** Mew !”’ said the cat. 


’ 
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I sprang to an overhead beam, 
slipped under the roof, and was off. 

Puss cornered me next night at the 
camel shed. It was a race for life 
across the yard. ‘‘ I’ve got you now, 
you bragging squeaker,’’ she said. 
‘* All the king’s elephants and all the 
king’s hay won’t save you this time.”’ 

“If I could only change myself into 
a porcupine or a bear,’’ I gasped, ‘* | 
know who'd do the running.”’ 

I was out of breath, overfed and fat ; 
she was lean and nimble, through chas- 
ing sparrows in the grass. The puma 
stared at me through the bars of his 
house as I galloped past. ‘* Poor little 
fellow,’’ he sighed. ‘‘It’s any odds 


on Puss.”’ 
** M-r-r-r,’’ said the cat. ‘‘ I’ve got 
you.”’ I ‘jumped for the tiger’s cage, 


and rolled, almost fainting, under the 
bars—just in time. The cat came after 
me, clawing and screaming; she 
couldn’t stop herself. 

** It’s death or glory this time,” I 
said ; ‘‘and whoever bites first had 
better bite hard.’’ The tiger was up 
in a clap ; his snarl would have broken 
a glass window. 

‘** Eh?” he rasped. 
M-yaw.’’ 

I edged behind him. 
see me for stripes. 

** Eh?” he repeated, glaring at the 
cat. ‘* M-f, m-r-yaw.’’ You should 
have heard the tiger cough. 

The cat sprang six feet in the air to 
express her feelings, and in moments 
of tribulation and suffering a cat 
always jumps the right way. 

‘*She’s gone,’’ I said. ‘‘ What a 
blessing !”’ 

‘‘Eh?’’ He turned with a snarl and 
looked at me, suddenly. ‘‘ I didn’t see 


** What’s this? 


You couldn't 


you. Get out of my house?’’ he 
roared. ‘* And don’t disturb my sleep 
again.”” 


These tigers are unsociable fellows. 
I'll run into the snake department next 
time. 
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*€ GO vou’ve been in mischief again, 
Elsie,”’ said Tom Garth 
austerely to his sister. 

‘* Mischief ?’’ echoed Elsie, with a 
laugh. ‘‘I’m always in mischief. 
Why this magisterial tone, Tommy ?”’ 

‘You know,”’ he returned. ‘‘You’ve 
been playing about a lot too much 
with Kerr lately.” 

‘Really, Tom?! And supposing I 
have?’”’ she retorted, with some irrita- 
tion. She was an extremely pretty 
girl, and knew it, and admiration and 
adulation were as the breath of life to 
her, and even the suggestion of any 
restriction of her privilege to bestow 
her favours where she liked was an 
outrage in her estimation. 

‘*It’s not cricket, though I don’t 
suppose that would appeal to you,”’ he 
replied, unmoved. ‘‘ You’ve given 
Jack Armstrong—and every one in the 
station for that matter—to think that 
your engagement to him might be an- 
nounced any day, and then you sud- 
denly start running Kerr as well, and 
to top it all, you danced half the pro- 
gramme with him at that rotten sub- 
scription dance last night, and cut a 
dance of Armstrong’s and gave it to 
Kerr.”’ 

‘Oh, so Captain Armstrong has 
been complaining to you, has he?’’ 
exclaimed Elsie, angrily. ‘‘ Then you 
can a 

‘* He has not,’* rejoined her brother. 
‘““He asked me where you were, men- 
tioning he was engaged to you, and I 
Saw you directly after with Kerr. It 
won’t do, Elsie. I know you think 
you have a perfect right to amuse 
yourself at the expense of your ad- 
mirers, but it’s a game at which you 
can strike a bad snag, and you’ve 
struck one this time. It’s more serious 





” 


than you imagine. You may not know 
it, but every one else does, that they’ve 
been fit to fly at each other’s throats 
for weeks.”’ 
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‘* How amusing !’’ exclaimed Elsie, 
with another laugh. ‘‘ But what can 
an old hermit like vou know of this 
sort of thing? Why, it’s the best 
possible thing for boys. It prevents 
their getting conceited.’’ 

But Tom ignored her attempt at 
raillery in the most chilling manner. 
He was Deputy Commissioner of the 
Sahpunpur district, C.P., and she had 
come out, ostensibly to keep house for 
him, a year previously. He was a 
grim individual, many years older than 
her, who cared little for women, and 
had small toleration of their normal 
wiles and ways. 

‘* Boys!’ he exclaimed _ con- 
temptuously. Each of Elsie’s lovers 
was more than ten years older than 
her. ‘* Well, call them boys if you 
like, but it won’t make them so. I’m 
afraid you don’t quite understand 
them. They’re not by any means the 
stolid, law-abiding Englishmen you’re 
accustomed to. I happen to know 
more about them than you do. They 
were unusually tough customers at 
school, and since then they’ve spent 
considerably more than half their time 
on active service or in unofficial scraps 
in Africa and on our North-West fron- 
tier, where they have earned reputa- 
tions, even among the gentle Pathans. 
They don’t look upon things quite ac- 
cording to the standard of South Ken- 
sington, and, curiously enough, 
they’ve been rivals all their lives. 
There’ll be trouble with them if you 
don’t watch it.”’ 

‘* Oh, what nonsense you talk !’’ re- 
plied Elsie, airily. ‘* Men don’t fight 
about women nowadays.”’ 

‘* Don’t they ?’’ said Tom, grimly. 
‘** T know of at least one case, in Upper 
Burmah, myself. It was reported as 
snake bite. I’ve no desire that my 
sister should figure as the motif in an 
affair of that kind.”’ 

Elsie knew in her heart that Tom 
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was right, but she strongly resented 
the interference of any mere man, 
even of her brother, by ever so little in 
her affairs. However, she was in 
secret not a little afraid of Tom. He 
was a masterful man, she knew from 
experience that he was proof against 
all her wiles, and, moreover, he held 
the purse strings. _ So she promised 
to do as he wished, which, indeed, 
she found it easy to do. She was 
genuinely fond of Jack Armstrong, 
and it was only normal feminine per- 
versity that had made her behave as 
she had done. 

‘‘You’re making an absurd fuss 
about nothing,’’ she said. Not for 
worlds would she have owned herself 
in the wrong. ‘‘ But to please you 
I'll do as you wish. I don’t really 
care two straws about Captain Kerr.” 

‘I didn’t suppose you did,’’ said 
Tom. ‘‘ Barring that he is a man, 
he’s hardly your sort. But while I 
think of it, it would be as well for you 
to go over to Totabad to Mrs. Fan- 
thorpe for a fortnight. She wants 
you to go and you'll have more fun 
there than here. _‘It’ll give the air a 
chance to clear here, and when you 
come back you must decide once for 
all and make things quite clear to both 
of them.”’ 

An excellent plan, but unfortunately 
it came a little too late. It is but 
seldom that men hate each other with 
a real deadly hatred, but Kerr and 
Armstrong did so, had done so for 
some months. Moreover, Tom Garth’s 
estimate of them was perfectly correct. 
About the time when he had been lec- 
turing his frivolous sister, they had 
met alone at the club after polo. They 
were scrupulously polite to each other 
ordinarily, but at that moment, with 
the slight put on him at the dance 
fresh in his mind, the sight of Kerr 
sent all Armstrong’s blood into a 
whirl. He saw red, irresistibly, and 
it was all he could do to prevent him- 
self from an onslaught on his enemy. 

He knew it was foolish, but in- 
voluntarily a scowl distorted his face as 
he caught Kerr’s eye, at which the 
latter smiled ironically. For the 
moment the advantage was his, but he 
was not a boy, and although madly in- 
atuated with Elsie, he had gauged her 
character well enough to know that 
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that volatile young lady’s favours were 


a decidedly uncertain quantity. This 
fact came home to him like a stab at 
that moment, and with it an idea for 
putting an end to that uncertainty, at 
least as far as Armstrong was con- 
cerned. 

‘‘All things considered, Armstrong,” 
he said slowly, ‘‘ I think you will not 
deny that there is hardly room for you 
and me in India, let alone Sahpunpur.”’ 

Armstrong started slightly. He had 
not expected to be addressed, but 
Kerr’s remark had voiced his own 
thoughts accurately. 

‘*T quite agree,’’ he said in colour- 
less tones. ‘‘ But how do you propose 
—TI suppose that you do propose ?”’ 

He paused, and Kerr, after a slow 
nod, did not answer, but gazed out of 
the open door, tapping his riding-boot 
with his whip. 

‘*It so happens,’’ he said at last, 
‘“ that I received four new spears from 
Bodraj this very morning. Suppose 
we arranged a tent club meet at the 
Chandrabagha next Thursday? It is 
improbable that any one else will turn 
out there, and in that case I shall be 
very happy to lend you one of them to 


try. They are very good spears, and 
quite indistinguishable from each 
other.’’ 


Kerr’s meaning was quite obvious to 
Armstrong, and the latter did not even 
ask him how the result was to be ex- 
plained away, within the limits of the 
law-ridden British Empire. He had 
ridden to pig for many years and knew 
well enough. For a moment he hesi- 
tated and his lips quivered very 
slightly, as the idea which had been 
simmering in his own brain for some 
time took tangible shape. As Tom 
Garth had said, his point of view was 
very far removed from that of the ordi- 
nary typical Englishman, but neverthe- 
less, the prospect of a duel with a 
brother officer was very far removed 
also even from his experience. Then 
Elsie’s laughing face and pouting lips, 
looking at him from over Kerr’s 
shoulder, came into his mind, and his 
heart hardened. 

‘“ A capital idea,’’ he said calmly. 
““T am much indebted to you for it. 
I shall have much pleasure in trying 
and using one of your new spears.”’ 

** So shall I,’’ returned Kerr venom- 
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ously, ‘‘ and whichever of us—well, 
finds his spear most satisfactory, will 
have the field to himself with Pe 

“That’ll do,” interrupted Arm- 
strong in concentrated tones. ‘‘ No 
need to mention names, and, in any 
case, there is one name I don’t want to 
hear from your mouth, or I may for- 
get to wait till Thursday. I don’t 
think we need say any more now. As 
you are tent club secretary, you will, I 
suppose, make all the arrangements? 
Thank you. I wish you good even- 
in 9 





The Chandrabagha Nullah was about 
five miles from Sahpunpur, and was 
always a sure find for pig. But it was 
a very unpopular meet, because, on 
being turned out, the pig almost in- 
variably made for a tract of forest, in 
which a kill was practically impossible. 
However, this mattered little to Kerr 
and Armstrong. Well within the 
forest was an open stretch of park-like 
land, which would be their point, 
wherever their quarry chose to go, and 
where they would be secure from inter- 
ruption. No one lived in the forest, 
and it was closed for charesal-burning 
and grazing. The only difficulty con- 
sisted in Hurri Singh, a_ pensioned 
duffadar of Native Cavalry, the club 
shikari, who was certain to follow 
them, and Armstrong voiced this diffi- 
culty when they mict just Lefure dawn 
on the following Thursday. As they 
had expected, they were aione. 

‘*Don’t worry about that,’’ said 
Kerr. ‘‘ He'll be with the beaters. 
The jungle is thick and long. Before 
he can push out of it and catch us up 
on that old nag of his, our little dis- 
cussion will be over.”’ 

Kerr’s remark sent an unpleasant 
thrill through Armstrong, and for the 
first time the most serious aspect of 
the affair came uppermost in his mind. 

**] suppose you are right,’’ he said, 
quietly. ‘‘ But wait a bit, Kerr. Be- 
fore it is too late, can we not settle this 
affair without killing each other? ”’ 

** How do you propose to settle it? ”’ 

** Well, you know I was there long 
before you,’’ returned Armstrong. 
“Why can’t you play the game and 
pull out? You must see that she si 

“For cool impudence your proposal 
takes the cake,’’ observed Kerr. ‘“‘ If 
you're afraid, pull out yourself.” 
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‘*T’ll see you damned first,”’ re- 
torted Armstrong, the very suggestion 
maddening him at once. 

‘Or I see you,”’ 
‘* What’s the use of talking? There 
are the spears. You can see for yeur- 
self that there is nothing to choose be- 
tween them. Pick out which you like, 
and let’s begin.”’ 

The signal was passed down, and in 
a minute or two the discordant uproar 
of the beat drowned the gentle whisper- 
ing voice of the jungle. The two men 
waited in silence, sitting on the ground 
near their horses, watching the signal- 
man on a big tree in the heart of the 
jungle, each avoiding looking at the 
other. 

Suddenly the man in the tree rose, 
waved a white flag excitedly, and then 
pointed towards the forest, and Kerr 
and Armstrong sprang up, mounted 
quickly, and grasped their spears and 
gathered up their reins. Ina few 
minutes a low black shadow appeared 
on the edge of the jungle, which sud- 
denly materialised into a young boar 
in its second year, and raced away 
across the plain towards the forest. 
Ordinarily, old hands like Kerr and 
Armstrong would have held it waste of 
time to ride such a pig, but it served 
their purpose now. 

‘*Ohé, duffadar sahib!’’ cried a 
flagman from a tree. ‘‘ The sahibs 
have gone.”’ 

“* Gone? ’’ echoed old Hurri Singh. 
** But surely it was no dant-wallah* 
that went forward? ”’ 

‘* No, it was but a young one,”’ 
answered the man. ‘* Nevertheless, 
they have ridden after it.’’ 

To relieve his feelings Hurri Singh 
muttered something about all sahibs 
being mad. He knew that there was 
a very heavy boar in covert whick they 
would certainly have been able to run 
into long before reaching the forest, 
yet they must needs tire out their 
horses after a speedy youngster not 
worth the shake of a spear. However, 
as they had done so, it was his business 
to ride after them; so, stopping the 
beat, he forced his way out of the dense 
palm jungle and cantered across the 
open, in the direction pointed out by 
the flagman who had seen them go. 


said Kerr. 
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He knew in a general way the line the 
hunted pig was likely to take, and he 
followed it through the forest, till he 
came to the big open glade, without, 
however, meeting the sahibs returning 
with clean spearheads, as he had ex- 
pected. 

He went on at an easy canter, mut- 
tering, as old men do, his unvarnished 
opinion of sahibs who ride after im- 
mature boars, till he was within a 
score of yards of the edge of the trees, 
when he saw them, and pulled his horse 
up sharp. 

‘* Aree! What are these hot-headed 
young fools doing now?’ he ex- 
claimed, and added, with a grim 
chuckle. ‘‘ So this is why they rode 
after the baby boar. Well, it is no 
affair of mine, but a man needs be blind 
not to guess the cause. It is surely a 
great folly, and good it is that I alone 
see it; but, by the gods! it is worth 
seeing! ‘they fight well.”’ 

Both Kerr and Armstrong were 
finished horsemen, and knew all there 
was to be known in the use of their 
weapons. Consequently the fight had 
not ended quite as soon as they had 
expected, and when Hurri Singh had 
arrived they were circling round each 
other attacking and parrying as coolly 
_ as if they had been using blunt lances 
at an assault-at-arms. 

Once, twice, thrice they closed, en- 
gaged vigorously, and broke away 
again without result, although the 
practised eye of the solitary onlooker 
could see that this was not due to any 
lack of willingness on their part. But 
as they broke apart the third time 
Kerr’s horse passed close to a biggish 
clump of high grass, and as his foot 
brushed through it the stems parted, 
and the hunted boar burst out, right 
under the horse’s head, and made for 
an isolated copse of trees in the centre 
of the big clearing. 

The surprise disturbed both horse 
and rider for a moment, and Kerr’s 
spear hand went to his bridle to steady 
the animal. He was not off his guard 


for longer than a man would take to 
breathe twice, but it was enough for 
Armstrong. Quick as thought, he ex- 
tended his ready horse, and charged in 
with lance levélled. 


Hurri Singh held 
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his breath: the fight seemed as good 
as over, he thought. 

Kerr was completely laid open, but 
he kept his head and did the only 
thing possible, bending down low and 
driving in his spurs, and the horse 
bounded forward, though only just in 
time. Armstrong’s point passed over 
his back, so close that it tore his coat, 
and as he went on, his own _ horse 
cannoned slightly against Kerr’s. 

Kerr quickly had his horse collected, 
and, turning before Armstrong could 
come round, he galloped hard at him. 
In his turn now, Armstrong had to run 
away, but his horse was slightly faster 
than Kerr’s, and, after a few strides, 
finding that he had gained enough, he . 
swung sharply round on the bridle 
hand, and, circling as Kerr swept 
past, he came up on his near side and 
was closing with him fast, when both 
riders disappeared behind the clump 
of trees to which the pig had gone. 

Then suddenly it occurred to the old 
warrior that he had let his enthusiasm 
as a man at arms get the better of 
him unduly, and that, as a law-abiding 
subject of the Emperor, it was his 
plain duty to interfere, sahibs or not. 
Gathering up his reins, he pressed his 
horse on again, but before he was half 
way to the copse, Kerr’s horse came 
riderless round the end of it. Hurri 
Singh drove his spurs in, and a few 
moments after he was at the back of 
the clump, and saw Armstrong kneel- 
ing, with a very white face, beside 
Kerr, who was lying on the ground, 
his limbs still twitching slightly, with 
a spear clean through his body from 
breast to back, and another spear 
lying on the grass a little way from 
him. 

‘* Hai, mai! Sahib!’’ exclaimed the 
old man, as he flung himself from his 
horse. He had decided on his line of 
action at once. Whatever happened, 
he was not going to tell of what he 
had seen. ‘‘ No need to ask how this 
happened. It is ever thus. The point 
never fails to fly back when the spear 
is dropped, and then it is as the gods 
will, whether a man meets it or not.”’ 

Armstrong started violently. He 
had not noticed the old man’s arrival. 

‘* What mean you ?”’ he exclaimed. 
** Saw you aught ?”’ 

“‘T saw your honours riding the 
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young boar, till you went behind the 
trees,’’ answered Hurri Singh. ‘‘What 
else could I have seen? Apo ill end 
is this to our hunting, but it is one 
that may ever happen with the spear. 
Kerr Sahib is the sixth man I have 
seen die thus, at hunting or on parade, 
from dropping his lance when riding 
fast, of whom one other was a sahib. 


We can do naught, Sahib. See, the 
spear has pierced his heart. If your 
honour will ride back and give the 


word, of your favour I will wait here, 
till men come to bear the dead sahib 
away.”” , 

The suggestion on Hurri Singh’s 
part that Armstrong should ride to 
send men was a flagrant breach of 
etiquette. But Armstrong was in no 
mood to consider conventionalities at 
that moment, and, full of gratitude to 
the old man for his tactfulness, he 
picked up the clean spear and rode 
away, feeling sick at heart. 


Elsie was away when this happened, 
and knew no more than that Captain 
Kerr had been accidentally killed when 
out pig-sticking. She came home a 
week later, and noticed that her 
brother was unusually glum when he 
met her, and received her remark as 
to the dreadfulness of what had hap- 
pened in tight-lipped silence, which 
made her feel very uneasy, though she 
could not imagine why he should be- 
have so. But when they were alone 
and out of earshot of native servants, 
he very speedily put an end to her 
doubts. 

‘* Well,’’ he said grimly, ‘“‘I hope 
you’re satisfied, Isabel.”’ 

Elsie looked up in alarm. Some- 
thing was very wrong, or he would 
never have called her Isabel, and not 
by her pet name. 


‘* Satisfied? What do you mean?”’ 
she exclaimed. 
‘“Oh, don’t pretend you don’t 


know,’’ he retorted, coldly. ‘‘ Thanks 
to your damned tricks oe 

“Tom, what do you mean by 
speaking to me ’* she began, but 
her would-be rebuke was on the de- 
fensive only, a last resource, and it 
failed. 

‘**Don’t try that game on me,”’ he 
rejoined. ‘‘I’m your brother, un- 
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fortunately, and it won’t go down 
with me. You've got to hear the 
truth for once in your life. I repeat, 
thanks to your infernal feminine love 
of making trouble, you succeeded in 
making Kerr and Armstrong fight a 
duel with hog spears, and Armstrong 
killed Kerr.’’ 

‘Tom, it can’t be true! ’’ 
Elsie, horror-struck. ‘‘ It said in the 
papers then has Jack 
Captain Armstrong been arrested? ”’ 

‘* He has not, and he will not be,’’ 
replied Tom. ‘‘ Armstrong reported 
that Kerr dropped his spear, and that 
the point flew back, as it always does, 
because the loaded butt goes forward 
faster than the head, and that he rode 
on to the point, a thing that might 
happen any day, und which has hap- 
pened to a good many. Moreover, 
old Hurri Singh swears that he saw 
them riding a pig just before it hap- 
pened, though he did not actually see 
the accident, and I am as sure as I am 
alive that he is lying. The coinci- 
dence is too marked altogether. They 
were both using new spears, belong- 
ing to Kerr, as like as two peas, and 
no one else was out, and the meet was 
arranged suddenly. Now, every one 
knows that Kerr and Armstrong hated 
each other like poisen, a good deal too 
much to go pig-sticking téte-a-téte, 
and lend each other spears, and I may 
add that every one knows quite well 
why they hated each other. Arm- 
strong may have killed Kerr, but it is 
you who are really his murderess. Oh, 
that won’t move me!”’ he added, as 
Elsie burst into tears, “‘ It’s easy to 
be sorry now the mischief is done. 
Well, this is what I am going to do. 
I won’t have you with me any more, 
and as soon as I can arrange it I shall 
send you home to Aunt Emma, and I 
shall tell her my reason. I don’t sup- 
pose you'll trouble to obey me; but 
I may say that it would show some 
decency if you did not appear in public 
till you go. At all events, for your 
own sake, don’t go to the club. You 
won't find it exactly pleasant if you 
do.”’ 


gasped 


Nevertheless, Elsie obeyed her 
brother. For three days she did not 


leave the house, or, indeed, her room, 
for she was completely unnerved by 
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the tragedy of which she had been the 
occasion. But on the fourth day, being 
better, and feeling that she could no 
longer bear her solitude, with only 
her own thoughts for company, she 
ordered her horse, and rode out away 
from the cantonment. 


As Tom had put it, she had, indeed, 
struck a snag, a snag of the worst 
kind. She had killed Captain Kerr, 
she seemed to see him as she rode, 
with the great spear through his body, 
and she was in consequence con- 
demned to drag out a drab, miserable 
existence under the eye of her Aunt 
Emma, an_ austere, hard-natured 
woman, who, she knew, would delight 
in crushing her spirit and in disciplin- 
ing her, and would be deprived of 
everything that made life worth living 
for her. 


Yes, of everything, of the best of 
all. She realised bitterly now that 
she loved Jack Armstrong, had always 
loved him, and by way of showing her 
love she had made him a murderer and 
cut him off from her for ever. She 
had wondered why he had not been to 
call since her return, but she under- 
stood now. The realisation of what 
he had done had changed his feelings, 
had made her repulsive to him, just as 
she was to every one else. This was 
the guerdon of her love of admiration, 
of exercising her ‘“‘ privilege’’ as a 
woman. 

Black care sits behind the horse- 
man, but his seat is precarious if the 
horse travels fast enough ; and, unable 
to endure his malignant whisperings 
any longer, Elsie quickened her pace 
and drove her horse at a smart gallop 
across the hard stubble-clad fields. On 
and on she went, over the cracked 
black-cotton cultivated land, which 
looks so dangerous and yet is not, 
jumping the unploughed grass-grown 
dividing lines, without a thought of 
where she was going or what the 
ground was like. Half-unconsciously, 
she saw a solitary horseman, some dis- 
tance off on her bridle hand, but paid 
no attention to him, pressing her horse 
on faster and faster, till the glorious 
sense of motion stilled the glowing 
ache in her heart, leaving but one spot 
of pain, one which nothing could heal, 
save the owner of the name that she 
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called out in her mind again and 
again. 

After a while, she left the ploughed 
land and entered a long stretch of 
virgin soil, overgrown with low trees. 
As she did so, half-unconsciously, she 
heard a cry, as if to her, but she paid 
no heed to it, and went on, till sud- 
denly her horse’s head and forehand 
seemed to fall away from her and 
vanish. Then she remembered no 
more till she found herself lying on the 
ground, her hat off, her collar loos- 
ened, and her head pillowed on some- 
thing soft, while beside her was Jack 
Armstrong with his coat off, looking 
anxiously into her face. 

‘“* Jack,’” she murmured, weakly, 
and then, unable to control herself, be- 
gan to sob. ‘‘ How terrible it was! ”’ 

‘“It was nothing much, luckily! ’’ 
he answered, reassuringly. ‘‘ You’ve 
had a bit of a toss. I called to you to 
warn you, as I knew you were riding 
into a bit of rotten ground, but I sup- 
pose you didn’t hear. _ Fortunately, 
you found soft falling. How do you 
feel? ’’ 

‘“A fall!’’ she exclaimed. As is 
often the result of a heavy fall, she 
had at first remembered nothing of it, 
and was wondering vaguely how she 
came to be where she was. ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
I remember now. But I was thinking 
of that other dreadful affair. Jack, 
can you ever forgive me? It was all 
my fault, and I am being justly 
punished for it.’ 

‘* Forgive you for what, Elsie? ’’ he 
said. They were using each other’s 
names without thinking, as if it was 
quite natural to do so. ‘‘ I won’t pre- 
tend not to understand you, but there 
is realiy nothing to forgive. I did not 
kill Kerr.” 

““You did not!’’ she exclaimed. 
*“ But Tom is sure that you did, and 
that Hurri Singh is lying.’’ 

** Nevertheless, I did not,’’ he re- 
turned. ‘‘I own that I tried hard to 
do so, for I was mad with rage against 
him. He and I have been knocking 
up against each other for years, ever 
since I got into the School XV. and 
did him out of his colours. When we 
were behind those trees I had him ab- 
solutely at my mercy, and then sud- 
denly I felt that I could not do it. . I 
called to him to stop, but as I did so 
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his horse pecked, he dropped his spear, 
and it went through him at once. And 
Hurri Singh is not lying. The pig 
was there all the time.’’ 

Elsie heaved a great sigh of relief. 

‘* Nevertheless, Tom will never be- 
lieve it,’’ she said, ‘‘ and he is sending 
me home in disgrace, as a punishment. 
And I do deserve it, for I am still to 
blame, though it was an accident.’’ 

‘*No, you are not,’’ said Jack, 
warmly, taking her hands. ‘“ Kerr 
and I alone were to blame ; it was not 
your fault. And as to your going 
home, Elsie, give me the right to plead 
with Tom for your pardon.’’ 
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‘*Jack!’’ she faltered, leaving her 
hands in his, and the grasp of his 
strong hands seemed to thrill her with 
happiness. ‘‘ After the way I treated 
you——”’ 

Trouble had made another being of 
Eisie. All her vanity and arrogance 
were gone, and she felt strangely 
humble and unworthy. 

‘* There is no question of that,’’ he 
returned, in tense tones. ‘‘ The qués- 
tion is this. Elsie, my darling one, I 
love you ; do you love me?’’ He drew 
her towards him as he spoke. For a 
moment she hesitated, then her eyes 
gave him the answer he craved, and 
their lips met, sealing the compact. 








“ CHERRIES.” 


Cherries blue and cherries red, 

‘‘ Try them, sir,’’ the grocer said. 
Little Willie bought a pound, 
Told the man to send them round, 


Ate them all in bed. 


Cherries blue and cherries red, 


Little William overfed ; 


Couldn’t leave the fruit alone, 
Ate each cherry, ate each stone, 


Ere the dawn was dead. 


Will’s relations gathered round, 

Watched them plant him in the ground ; 
Each, to make his grief more clear, 
Shed a fertilising tear 

On the new-heaped mound. 


Ere the year was fairly out, 

From the sod began to sprout 
Tiny shoots, which grew apace 
Till they occupied a space 


Many yards about. 


Cherries red and cherries blue 
On the spreading branches grew. 


Strange! 


For we had looked to see 


Wild oats, not a cherry tree, 
Sown, dear Will, by you, 





Harry ALEXANDER, 








. ’ The Penance in the Forest. 





By HERMAN SCHEFFAUER, 


» A S I slipped the cartridge into the 
breech of my rifle I thought, 
with a strange, calm satisfac- 

tion, how easily that tiny, dull contri- 
vance of brass, lead, and powder would 
make away with the life of Asterly. 
That thing, his life, stood between me 
and all my hopes of happiness; it was 
like a shadow parting me from my 
shining goal. The shadow once re- 
moved, I saw, clear and straight as a 
lane into the eye of the sun, the reali- 
sation of my deep desire.”’ 

The man who spoke was seated upon 
a bench in Battery Park. He was 
middle-aged and well dressed, with the 
face of a thinker, the tongue of a poet. 
He seemed to bask in the sunlight and 
delight in its shimmer trembling on the 
bay. Strangest of all was his habit, as 
he said, of always sleeping the night 
through upon the benches of the park. 
Strange it was, for it was a habit born 
of choice and not of necessity. He re- 
sumed, and I sat still and eager in my 
fascinated interest. 

‘* All this befell in—what matter 
where? There is no need of a particu- 
lar locality in this tale, no topographical 
exactness to help him who speaks to 
stir him who hears. There is no need 
of ‘atmosphere ’—none in the com- 
mon meaning of the word. The ‘ local 
colour’ of this tale is black and im- 
penetrable midnight, the atmosphere 
that of an august and secret primeval 
forest and arid mountain crests. Any 
land on the globe may have been the 
scene, and the season almost any of the 
year, and the chief actor any man who 
breathes, loves, hates, and fears. The 
theme of the tale is plucked from the 
red heart of man, and its moving 
springs of impulse and motives go 
down to the deep roots of life and love 
and death.”’ 

He seemed no longer to be speaking 
directly to me, his friend, but at large, 
as to some collective man, or to the 


world; his eyes were sunk in profound 
abstraction. 

‘*Snugly you sit, buried in leather 
easy chairs, you sleek, suave ciub-men ; 
idly you lounge and sprawl in the plush- 
tufted seats of whirling trains, you 
time-killing travellers ; and daintily you 
soft and gentle dames and damsels sit 
at ease in your homes as you read tales 
of the woods. You are housed beauti- 
fully and securely amidst your fellows, 
you dear creatures of modern comfort, 
stored in layers in flats and hotels and 
apartments or cooped in cottages. You 
are like blighted vegetables of our civi- 
lisation, grown under roofs in brick 
boxes of fetid air, steam and gas pol- 
luted. At night heaven’s darkness and 
the life of the stars is destroyed for you 
by hissing rods of carbon or white-hot 
threads. Your lives are fettered to the 
monstrous nervous systems of pipes 
and wires and roaring iron-clad tubes of 
traffic, through which your mad trains 
yell and scream. And for ever about 
you you feel the sense of endless swarms 
of your own species. Seldom you city 
dwellers come in contact with mother 
earth; you live banished from her bare, 
brown breast, your feet eternally tread- 
ing the insulating wood, stone, or as- 
phalt, through which she cannot pour 
her benign influence. When the stars 
peer down the channels of the streets 
between the housetops, you see, but 
you do not know them. You know 
only the horrible steely glare of your 
arc lamps. No Milky Way exists for 
you, only a grotesque and hideous med- 
ley of light made by your electric signs. 
And of trees, of living, breathing trees, 
what can you know, you who have 
denied yourselves the companionship 
of these true children of Nature, and 
have replaced them with gaunt, hideous 
cross-trees which lift the humming 
wires above the crazy traffic? 

** Only you who have slept alone in 
the heart of an undesecrated wood, 
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wrapped in moonless darkness, can 
faintly know how fear first came to 
man. You who have done this, how- 
ever brave you be, have felt something 
of the icy clutch of fear and its mastery 
over the blood. You have come into 
the heritage bequeathed to us by our 
cave-dwelling ancestors, that ineradic- 
able taint of fear of darkness and un- 
known night and silence, ever active 
in the child and never dead in the adult. 

‘* Therefore in my lonely cabin, sur- 
rounded by the silence of the mountain 
peaks, it was with calm satisfaction 
that I thought of the easy means of 
death I held against Asterly’s life as I 
slippud the loaded shell into the breech 
of my rifle. The cold, sullen bullet 
against his warm blood, strong bone, 
and heavy brawn—I was his equal 
there. In a struggle hand to hand he 
could have broken me itke a sawdust 
doll. But in the silence, in the night, 
with the sights of my rifle centred on 
his heart—there I was almighty as 
fate; I controlled the length of his life 
with a touch of my finger, he a helpless 
puppet in my hands, flushed with the 
heat and health of life one moment, and 
dull, dumb carrion the next. Yet As- 
terly vas my best friend. He had 
alwavs been my best friend. He had 
been my comrade at school, my fre- 
quent companion in these wilds. Now, 
although he knew it not, Henry 
Asterly had suddenly become my mortal 
foe. 

“We were born in the same small 
village, and, following the hue and cry 
after gcld, had left each at a different 
time, and had drifted by different ways 
to this savage place of yawning pits and 
abandoned mines, icy peaks and un- 
broken forest fastnesses. For years 
both of us had cherished a deep and 
secret love for Julia Moreton, a beauti- 
ful girl who had grown to be the 
glorious woman we hoped to win. She 
was the daughter of Dr. James More- 
ton, a learned, but weak, incapable 
man, at once the pride and drunken dis- 
grace of our village. Julia Moreton 
gave no hope to either of us—nor to 
any man. Yet why should she not 
favour handsome Harry Asterly, with 
all the gifts of fine manhood upon him, 
he so debonair of grace, so golden of 
laugh? So each of us, being poor and 
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grown ill-content with our stony, hag- 
gard little farms, went forth to ‘follow, 
the trails of gold, and here, finally, we 
met again. 

‘**]T had grown rich, with several pre- 
cious claims to my name, while Asterly, 
on his bleak, barren hillside three miles 
west, was still struggling for the first 
colours of the ore. I did not know that 
he was rich in something for which I’d 
have bartered all my gold. 

‘* With the face and rapture of a god 
he had come to proclaim the news to 
me—Julia was coming out there to be- 
come his wife! He showed me the 
treasured envelope with her well-re- 
membered writing. The neighbouring 
peaks, like gigantic animals, seemed to 
rise and stretch themselves against the 
skies, a torrent of burning gall tore 
woefully through my heart, like the icy 
stream in the sluices where the gold 
was caught. Yet my astonishment 
masked my anguish, and I was able to 
smile, feebly, and to shake him by the 
hand, weakly. Like a happy boy he 
went singing and swinging back to his 
camp. 

‘So Julia preferred Asterly, a beg- 
gar, to me, with all my thousands? 
Would her love go so deep as to prefer 
Asterly dead to me living? The old 
saying of ‘ Better a living dog than a 
dead lion ’ came back bitterly, but with 
a flash of fiend-like fire that lit up for 
me in an instant the deed to be done 
and the manner of its doing, all linked 
together in a chain of plausible, inevit- 
able circumstance. Asterly dead, as it 
were by accident, Julia alone in the 
little rude mining camp in the valley, 
surely I, her old suitor, once equal with 
him in her favour, and now rich, might 
easily step into the dead man’s shoes ? 


‘* At dusk, one ominous evening, I 
went off on the dim trail which made its 
faint and timid way through the black 
pine forest. I was bent for Asterly’s 
cabin. I left a light burning in my 
own, for of late a great horror of dark- 
ness and loneliness had grown up with- 
in me. I was afraid of my thoughts, 
those wild and fevered things; they 
were like the company of criminals and 
madmen. That night I bore no sinister 
thought against Asterly; in truth, I 
longed for his society as of old. As 
usual, I took my rifle with me; the one 
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cartridge I had grimly slipped into the 
breech when the murderous thought 
first broke into my min@ was still there. 

** IT made my way darkly in the thick- 
ening gloom, through the monstrous 
forbidding tangle of the forest, and at 
last came upon his cabin set in the 
starshine and vaguely blocked against 
the skies. The window of the cabin was 
a square of mellow lamplight in the 
cold, sable stillness. I peered into the 
cabin. Asterly was sitting at his table 
reading a letter. A pile of thern lay 
before him—her letters! a hundred of 
them! A film of blind, insensate fury, 
black and red, eclipsed my sight and 
clouded my brain. When it passed I 
stood there with a smoking rifle before 
the shattered window, while Asterly 
lay still as a stone upon the bloody floor. 
The dreadful sight seemed to char my 
brain and eyes to coal. I plunged 
back into the forest, every nerve 
aghast, drumming and shrieking forth 
the terror and the wantonness of the 
deed. 

“* The solid blackness of the woods 
encompassed, locked me in; no star 
peered down between the thick, tall 
trees. I stumbled, fell, scratched my- 
self on vines and briars, broke my 
shins against fallen tree-trunks and 
twisted roots. My fear-crazed feet 
sought in vain to find the path. At 
last the way felt freer to the foot, until 
with a stunning crash I ran my fore- 
head against a tree full in my path. 
Blinded and baffled, with outstretched 
hands I ran on, as though some all- 
powerful and relentless avenger came 
storming behind me. I could not for- 
get the pale, cold thing in the cabin, 
with the yellow lamplight upon it; it 
flamed up before me everywhere in the 
fastnesses of these woods. 

** Like a dazed animal I blundered 
from trunk to trunk, staggering onward 
with trembling knees in the assumed 
direction of my cabin three miles away. 
I no Jonger felt the soft path of pine- 
needles underfoot. The gloom was like 
an ocean bottom, and there was no 
sound save the beating of my heart, the 
panting of my lungs. A thick brake of 
undergrowth confronted me; I turned 
and twisted in my course, made cir- 
cuits, returned and retreated like an 
inexperienced criminal in a dark, un- 
familiar house. At last I knew that I 
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was lost. 
—now. 

‘** I flung myself down upon the soft, 
rotting pine-dross to wait for the day. 
The earth reeked with a rank odour of 
fungus decay. As my _ exhausted, 
quaking body lay still the tides of 
thought began to well up again in my 
brain, wave on wave, assaulting the 
barriers of reason, storming the ram- 
parts of the soul, already under such 
stress. 

‘‘ Whatsoever terrible powers of 
earth or air Jurked in the silence of 
these woods, now began to spin their 
fateful webs and to fasten their chains 
upon me. It was the beginning of the 
dreadful pantomime and demoniacal 
drama in which the woods were the 
setting, night the time, and I the single 
puppet actor, a helpless mannikin, 
pulled by wires held in the hands of re- 
morseless gods or ghosts. They came 
in guise of the Fear of Darkness, the 
lear of Solitude, the Fear of Death, 
and sat there, an awful audience, to 
make merry over the writhings of this 
too-wretched homunculus. 

‘* As I lay there, with face upturned 
towards the black, netted roof of the 
forest, stretched on the soft, mildewed 
ground which the sun never reached, 1 
became aware of the certain and sinister 
conspiracy for my undoing, the iron, 
slowly ripening plot to drive me mad. 
My soul seemed suddenly stripped of all 
defence of memory, training, and moral 
faith, and hung like a torn rag in the 
cold airs of the universe ready to blow 
upon all the gusts of superstitious fear. 
In other words, the spirit within me, 
despite all human culture, melted, 
cowed, and crumbling to dust, became 
helpless as a child’s that trembles in a 
darkened room and falls into pa- 
roxysms of terror, or like a benighted 
savage’s shivering with fear in his 
jungle or his cave far from his fellows. 

‘* It was the ancient malady of the 
race, the old persisting fear of Nature 
implanted in the human heart, which 
overpowered and wholly possessed me. 
It was conscience pursuing me with 
horns and hounds and torches, con- 
science that seemed to light up the 
black, blood-stained caverns of my 
heart and head. All my senses, as in 
the tribes that lived in the young days 
of the earth, grew _preternaturally 


Lost !—as if that mattered 
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acute. The sixth sense began to live 
within me, a single taut string upon an 
instrument of unearthly range and 
power. All nature about me became 
intelligent and sentient. I felt myself 
surrounded, hemmed in and watched by 
a thousand strange presences ; I heard 
new sounds, never heard before. First 
came a soft, humming, far-off drone 
pervading all the air, a duil music as of 
machinery underground. It was a 
sound as of the earth rushing through 
space, her mighty rotation like the 
murmur of a spinning-top beating inces- 
santly upon the ear. Then the muiti- 
tudinous voices of the forest boomed 
and shrilled out of the silence, a thin 
and constant mutter made up of a 
myriad tones. Where had been the 
silence of the grave, now the voices of 
a crowded city ravaged my hearing. 
The piercing notes of insects, sharp and 
hostile, bored into my nerves like red- 
hot needles. The dull droning and 
ticking of beetles and wood-worms was 
like the rumble of surf on the shore. 
Birds seemed to twitter steaithily over- 
head. on the invisible branches, as 


though discussing the hapless, crime- 
stained wretch who lay outstretched cn 


«the earth below them. An owl heoted, 
and the sound made me start and shiver 
as though a voice had fallen frorn the 
clouds. The whole forest humimed 
and hissed with weird and eldritch 
sounds like the grotto of a witch. 

‘‘ All these things felt the presence 
of a murderer amongst them, and were 
stirred to alarm or hate. I felt that 
thousands of hands, claws, beaks, 
snaky creepers, and gnarled roots 
were outstretched to seize me; thou- 
sands of tiny malignant eyes, seeing 
but unseen, were feasting on my de- 
spair as I grovelled on the ground in 
the remorseless darkness. The dark- 
ness itself was growing denser and 
heavier ; its blackness was burning and 
oppressing me with a sense of suffoca- 
tion. A cold wind went through the 
solid shadows like an accusing whisper, 
and my quivering conscience rose up 
in agony like a lake whipped into a 
storm. The trees about me stood like 
hidden giants, gazing down upon the 
worm at their feet, ready to crush me 
for my crime. Their colossal roots 
seemed to be writhing in the earth on 
Which I lay, as though to free them- 
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selves from the mould and strangle me. 
My hand, in its frantic tossing, struck 
a stone, sharp, coid, and repellent, and 
was bruised against its surface. All 
jiving things, vegetabie or animal, even 
the very stones, all were seething with 
hate of the murderer in their midst! I 
had no will or power to move. I knew 
myself as one accursed, my hand drip- 
ping with the blood of a friend, the 
brand of Cain blazing on my brow, out- 
cast of all created things, haunted, 
damned ! 

‘The clements, the darkness, the 
hidden things of the forest, those 
masked and malevolent terrors were 
having their will of me. A fever seemed 
to be blasting my brain; I felt mad- 
ness like some savage animal with fixed 
and flaming eyes slowly creeping upon 
me. I could no longer bear the sharp, 
dagger-like rays shot down into my 
eyes by a huge star that blazed in a 
ragged rift of the trees. Its pitiless 
light was cold as that of an all-seeing 
eye ; it appeared to be watching for the 
final act of this tragedy, which it 
already knew. I buried my face in the 
sharp, damp pine-needles and yearned 
for the earth to open and engulf me. 
My hand touched something smooth 
and cold. Ah! my rifle. Release! I 
seized it eagerly, then flung it away in 
disgust. There had been but one cart- 
ridge. For some time I lay in a 
lethargy ; the flesh of my body felt cold 
and dead. 

‘* Then out of a deep stupor I seemed 
to sense the approach of some new 
danger, the slow, stealthy, silent near- 
ing of something relentless and sure as 
death, coming to destroy me. With 
bursting eyeballs I peered into the 
night, with straining ears I listened for 
some new sound. A faint, dragging 
noise, a soft, uncertain sliding, a low 
breathing, the crackling of a tiny twig. 
I could not judge from what direc- 
tion the noises came, and, seeking to 
rise, my limbs, stiffened with cold and 
fear, refused their office. What was 
this silent, unseen thing of danger? 
Some devil, a mountain lion, a bear, a 
wild cat, or a panther? Again instinct 
triumphed over terror, and I seized the 
useless rifle, useful only as a club. 
Nearer, nearer, nearer came the steady 
advance of creeping feet, the breathing 
grew deep and audible. Something 
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shrank within me, and seemed to col- 
lapse. Mechanically I moved to the 
right, then to the left, seeking to avoid 
the unseen peril, and stretched out my 
hands before me. 

‘** A soft body fell across my legs! I 
felt the touch of a naked hand upon my 
face, and heard my shriek echoed by 
another—the cry of a human being! I 
wrenched my body away with a convul- 
sive twist. There was a sound of 
something falling and a deep groan. 
Uncertain words came rasping up from 
my constricted throat and broke from 
my parched lips. 

‘*Then out of the unfathomable 
night, an arm’s length from where I 
now stood, there came a feeble and 
agonised voice—the voice of Henry 
Asterly. 

** < Charley ! 


Charley! Is it vou? 


Help me! I’m shot! Some of the 
thieves from the Ridge, I think. I—I 
crawled over here to find you. What 


are you doing ? * 

**[ felt an infinite flood of grace 
descend upon me, and deep grati- 
tude that the darkness veiled my face. 
I knew my presence in the woods at 
night required an explanation. In 
quaking tones I spoke of being lost. 

*** You’re on the right track,’ said 
Asterly, with a groan. ‘‘ There are 
matches in my coat—strike a light— 
I’m bleeding again.’ 

‘*]T had tossed like a madman all 
those terrible hours not more than two 
yards fram the trail! The blue flare of 
the match lit up Asterly’s white face 
with a ghostly shine. Streaks of blood 
made by his hands blazed vividly in the 
phosphoric light. 

‘** Where are you shot?’ 
with quivering lips. 

‘*** Under the shoulder. They shot 
through the window—Daunton’s gang, 
I think. They said they’d run you off 
the range—must have known I had 
nothing to steal—and now  Julia’s 
coming!’ 

** My strength returned to me, my 
blood seemed to bound billowing back 
into my heart, washing away all hatred 


I asked, 


and all fear. Tenderly 1 supported 
Asterly, and together we staggered 


through the forest towards my cabin. 
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When close to it Harry fainted, and I 
half-dragged, half-carried him the rest 
of the way. As I kicked open the door 
the lamg expired in a blur of smoke. 
It was like the last flicker of passion in 
my heart, and when I laid Asterly in 
my rude bed I felt toward him all the 
tenderness of a brother. Dawn came, 
and the first lances of the sunlight 
struck the everlasting snow upon the 
peaks above us. Day fell over the world 
and peace over my soul. 

‘*T washed Asterly’s wound, and 
gave him brandy. He fell into a heavy 
sleep. I was about to set out for the 
camp to call Ridge Macklin, foreman 
of Putter’s claim, to come and examine 
Asterly. Macklin had been a doctor, 
and often ministered to the men at the 
camp. 

‘* The clink of shod hoofs sounded 
on the stones of the trail. Through the 
window I saw the swishing tails of two 
horses disappearing upward on the 
bend of the trail below the clearing 
where my cabin stood. Then the heads 
of the animals emerged, thrust strain- 
ing upwards, and into the sunlight rode 
two figures, a man and a woman. The 
man was the stage-driver of the region, 
the woman—my heart had beat at 
sight of any woman in that place—but 
she! Superbly she sat her saddle as in 
the days when she galloped through the 
village streets. ‘The pair turned into 
the path which led towards Asterly’s 
claim, I rushed to the door and 
pointed into the cabin. 

** * Asterly is here,’ 
say. Thank heaven, 
guised me to her eyes. 

‘* Julia Moreton nursed Henry As- 
terly back to strength and life. I heard, 
later, that she-became his wife. I heard 
this, for I was not there to see, having 
left soon after Julia came, when I was 
no longer needed. No doubt they found 
my note which wished them joy, and 
the little paper in which I made over to 
Asterly my title to the rich claims I 
wished them to have as a wedding gift. 
My own gift was a peace of heart and 
soul beyond belief—that gift of grace 
which Nature gives and man takes 
away. I was freed from the fear and 
the darkness of self—the deepest dark- 
ness of all.”’ 


was ail I could 
my beard dis- 
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the Service of Saint George. 








By FRANCIS YEATS, 


BLACK patch of wind swept 
rapidly over the troubled sea, 
cutting off the crests of the 
white horses as it hissed towards the 
landward mountains. It was a black 


squall, and the Mediterranean was 
wroth. 
Giacinta Zecchi was angry too. She 


stood on the little piazza by the church 
of San Giorgio, looking outwards to 
the billowing horizon with an expres- 
sion scarcely more amiable than the 
sea below. A storm was orewing: 
perhaps worse things: of this Giacinta 
felt intuitively certain. Swift, torn 
clouds swept the lowering sky as 
thoughts across an anxious mind ; and 
wind and sea had lashed themselves 
into a fury as quickly as two lovers 
quarrel. 

Giacinta was in sympathy with the 
elements. She watched the great 
surges roar splendidly upwards to a 
slate-topped wall, where lizards hed 
recently been basking, and then sigh 
down again to the creamy wash. 

About half an hour ago a lateen- 
rigged boat, laden to the water’s edge 
with marble from Carrara, had en- 
countered a stiff squall, and had tried 
to make Delfino harbour instead of 
running to Genoa with her cargo. A 
sudden gust of wind and rain had 
buried her lee scuppers in the rising 
sea, and washed away the fore hatch. 
The crew tried to rattle down the vard, 
but the storm was too quick for them. 
The great heavy yard was carried 
away with a report like a mortaretto, 
and, falling, its heel went through the 
open hatchway and knocked out a 
rotten keelson timber. It was an awk- 
ward predicament: they were in a 
sinking boat and off a lee shore. 
Rapidly the blocks of marble went by 
the board and down into the angry 
sea, and frantically the crew worked 
to check the inrush of the water. The 
master, who was a man of resource, 
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hoisted wrong side uppermost the 
boat’s tricolour to the mast-head ; 
then he got out a sweep and kept her 
head to the waves as well as he could, 
hoping that some one on shore would 
see their plight. 

Luckily, Giacinta had seen the sig- 
nal of distress. She sped hot-foot to 
the piazza, where the whole village 
was assisting at a miracle play, and 
told what she had seen. It was an 
uneasy, unquiet crowd which had as- 
sembled there to see the ‘* Martyrdom 
of St. George,’’ and the news of a 
sinking marble-boat threw the whole 
piazza into an uproar. Of late there 
had been strange happenings and 
strange weather at Delfino. For a 
fortnight the sun had not been seen 
through the misty air. There had 
been a slight earthquake and a partial 
eclipse of the moon, occurrences not 
very unusual in themselves, yet provo- 
cative of vague unrest. The sailors 
had tales of great valleys of water 
with dead fish in their trough ; and the 
husbandmen said that the bamboos 
had flowered, and, more ominous still, 
their cows gave no milk. In short, 
the nerves of the Delfinese were in a 
state of tension, and Giacinta’s news 
came as a welcome relief. The spec- 
tators ran to launch their ‘* gusse,”’ 
the heavy white boats used by Ligu- 
rian fishermen; and amongst the 
actors in the play all was noise and 
confusion. Giacinta pushed past the 
crowd to the centre of the piazza. 
There Diocletian was frantically free- 
ing St. George from the agonies of the 
rack, and soldiers, nobles, princes, and 
priests of Apollo were rapidly becom- 
ing fishermen again. 

Alexandria, consort of the Roman 
Emperor, and taller than he by a head, 
was a slim youth, with responsive eyes 
behind heavy lashes, an oval and olive- 
tinted face, and a look of litheness and 
languor. It was a face of character, 
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yet not of quick decision ; and at that 
moment he was standing a little apart 
from the crowd, in obvious dismay. 

Giacinta gave a little gasp of plea- 
sure at seeing him. 

**Quick, Beppe! If you 
quickly you will be just in time.’ 

‘** Carina, what are you doing here? 
What’s the matter? ”’ 

‘‘ A ‘tartana’ is sinking out to sea, 
off the Madonnetta,’’ said Giacinta, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Corne quickly,’’ she added, 
lowering her voice, ‘* and stow them 
all what stuff you are made of!”’ 

She pulled off the purple gown he 
wore as Empress, and threw it hastily 
aside. Beppe looked at her ruefully 
for a moment, then picked it up, shook 
it, and put it across his arm. 

‘** I wish they would go on with the 
play! These things are not to be 
treated lightly. . . St. George 
will be angry.”’ 

** Quick ! *” 
taking his arm. 
willingly. 

** Well, what can I do?” he said. 
** What use can I be? It is too late! ’’ 

** Dio mio! Make haste and you’ll 
be in time.’’ 

** Where is your father, little one? 
You should not be here alone,’’ said 
Beppe, dragging his feet over the 
cobbles. 

‘“*Pouf! Bah!’’ said  Giacinta, 
making a face at the proprieties. 
** You should be out there doing man’s 
work! Look, some of the bcoats are 
nearly out of the harbour.’’ 

They had arrived at the water’s 
edge, and the last boat was just ready 
to start. For a moment Beppe’s eye 
brightened, and there was a quiver on 
his delicate lip. He laid his hand 
rather limply on the gunwale, and 
helped to pull the boat into the sea. 

Perhaps if Giacinta had kept silence, 
he might have got in. But she said, 
** Quick now, Beppe! Jump in! ”’ 

His body stiffened. 

“No, I can't,” he said. 
paura! I am _afraid!”’ 
pushed the boat off. 

One flashing glance of scorn had 
shown Giacinta his sad face and 
blanched lips: then she turned on her 
heel and walked quickly away down the 


come 


answered Giacinta, 
But Beppe came un- 


** Ho 
And he 
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quay and up the stairs leading to the 
little piazza by San Giorgio. 

No wonder she was angry. 

Her idols were shattered. But, 
heaven! she loved pale Beppe more 
fiercely than ever. He was a coward 
confessed, yet she adored him from his 
feet to the crown of his curly head. 
She worshipped his small ears, and 
every hair that curled round them. 
Had he been a thief or a murderer it 
would still have been the same ; in her 
woman’s heart love overrode ail codes 
and conventions. 

Her family was ‘‘ against the 
match,’’ and her grandfather, a peri- 
phrastic old gentleman, used to talk of 
the Portofino giants of old, and of the 
ne’er-do-weels of the present, so 
mouse-hearted that they couldn’t even 
catch a pulpo. This was a dig at 
Beppe, who had once signally failed 
to scramble down a rock to secure a 
large pulpo, an abominable octopus 
which makes excellent soup on shore, 
and short work of all who come within 
reach of its eight arms in the sea. 

Giacinta’s eyebrows would nearly 
meet over her nose when her grand- 
father chuckled over this reminiscence. 

‘Yes, yes. Why didn’t you catch 
the pulpo yourself ?’’ she would say. 

‘* By Bacchus! Hee, hee! I’m an 
old man. And I have seen something 
of life, let me tell you. I have been 
to South America twenty times. Santo 
Dio! when I was young I was not 
afraid of catching pulpi, or of sailing 
either. But you wouldn’t have your 
old grandfather shinning down rocks 
after pulpi, would you, Giacinta?’’ 

‘* No; nor talking scandal.”’ 

‘* Scandal? Ah—bah! I would 
marry Beppe myself if he was a girl. 
Hee, hee! He will be a fine husband 
for you but he’s no fisherman.”’ 

‘*] don’t want a fisherman—I want 
Beppe.”’ 

‘** Well, well, you’ll marry him, no 
doubt. 1’m an old man now, and I 
don’t care for the world any longer. 
I only want to see my grand-daughter 
happy. Some day you may remember 
what I’ve said; but I shall be dead 
then. Lord, when I see the devil’s 
way the world is going I wish I was 
out of it already.”’ 

To this Giacinta would answer: ‘‘ I 


































am going to marry Beppe in Septem- 
ber.”’ 

But now it was different. The 
events of the morning were graven 
deep in her mind. She could not for- 
give Beppe his cowardice. 

She thought of her grandfather’s 
words, and looked out angrily over the 
dark sea. It was a bleak world 
which she surveyed; sinister little 
clouds brooded over the wave-mould- 
ing of the horizon, and furious gusts 
of wind from the outer wastes dark- 
ened the white waters of the Medi- 
terranean. Near the eastward bluff, 
where the little Madonna smiled un- 
changingly at weathers fair and foul, 
regardless of tourists’ signing-itch 
and schemes for building a lighthouse 
on her site, rode the unfortunate “‘ tar- 
tana’’ with her resourceful skipper 
and his crew of four. They were 
throwing hundreds of francs in good 
Carrara marble overboard, and work- 
ing like demons while the seas sluiced 
over the decks, and the ship shook her- 
self and sank into the steep troughs or 
reeled up quick walls of water. 

But help was near ; and soon a dozen 
stout hands rigged up a trysail, helped 
with the marble, patched up the leak, 
and ran her to leeward of the smiling 
Madonna. 

Giacinta turned to go, and confronted 
Beppe. ‘‘ The boat is safe,’’ he said 
calmly, ‘‘ and you will spoil your com- 
plexion, Giacinta, if you pickle it in 
spindrift.”’ 

“Yes, the boat is safe. Small thanks 
to you!’’ She flushed crimson as she 
said this, for it was hard to be proud, 
he seemed so frail and perfect, stand- 
ing there in the roaring elements. 


‘*Yes, smali thanks to mé:~ he 
echoed. ‘‘ But I have other things to 


do. This is a time of portents and 
strange happenings.”’ 


‘*Strange happenings, indeed !’’ 
said Giacinta. ‘‘ Why didn’t you go 
out with the boats? Listen. They 
have always told me you were a 


coward ; but till now I have always 
cast the word from my mind.’’ 

What good excuse would he make? 
How she longed to be convinced! .. . 
But he kept silence. 

‘* Why don’t you answer me, Beppe ? 
Why don’t you do something to show 
that you are a man?”’ 
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‘Oh, Giacinta, what can I do? I 
thought you understood, and you don’t 
understand.’’ There was a pause. 
Beppe felt that if what he had just said 
were true, then indeed the spring of 
love had dried. He was puzzied how 
to explain things to Giacinta. He 
wished to impress her. Being con- 
fused, he became egotistic. ‘‘I pray 
twice a day to the blessed St.George,”’ 
he said, ‘* to fulfil our happy love. _ I 
swing the censer at mass, and I help 
to carry the most sacred relics, when 
in dreadful times such as these——”’ 

‘* Pah! We have earthquakes every 
year, and I have seen eclipses before. 
I don't think the end of the world is 
coming !’’ 

‘“Who knows? The people have 
come down from the hillsides, and men 
are huddling together like sheep before 
a thunderstorm, and I do my best in 
my own little way—I do what the 
Arciprete tells me. From Camogli to 
Chiavari men come to see the miracle 
play—come to see me act.”’ 

““ Yes ; but that is no good. Acting 
is not doing !’’ Giacinta looked at him 
proudly ; but there were tears gather- 
ing in her eyes. 

Beppe was getting a little impaticnt. 
‘* Santo Dio! You are unreasonable! 
I serve God as best I know. A doom 
is upon us. The Arciprete himself said 
so. There are currents in the sea 
which even the fishes know not of, 
halos round the moon, strange lights 
in the skies. The very brutes are 


afraid——”’ 
** Some men, too . . . the cowards 
among them!’’ she added, with a 


catch of her breath. Beppe put out 
his hands, and looked longingly at 
Giacinta. It was a moment of tense 
endeavour for her : her pride was pitted 
against all that love means to a woman. 
She dared not meet his soft eyes. 
Quietly and with determination—for 
she was resolved that this should end 
—she put her hands behind her back. 

‘*Coward !’’ she repeated. ‘‘Coward ! 
Coward! Coward !”’ 

Suddenly it seemed to the girl as if 
all the gaiety and grace were clean 
gone from Beppe. He turned to her 
as one inspired. 

‘*Yes, Iam a coward! But when 
the time comes I shall not be afraid. 
You and I—all of us are living close to 
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death. I heard him rumbling in the 
bowels of the earth. Perhaps it is the 
end. We arc in the grip of the judg- 
ment : the light of it glows and reddens 
in the east. Call me a coward then !— 
and go your way.”’ 

Giacinta raised her little face to his, 
and there was love’s entreaty in her 
eyes. 

But he was hard as the grave. 

** Good-bye,’’ he said. 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
then she went. But her heart she left 
with him. Only once she turned, after 
she had gone down a few steps; and 
then, half-blind with tears, she saw 
Beppe outlined gauntly against the sky, 
stiff as steel, gripping the railings of 
the parapet over the sea. 

All that night the heavens were black 
and the sea boomed, and Giacinta 
prayed and wept. But with the dawn 
there came a hush on the world, and 
she slept for a little space. But she 
rested uneasily, and woke soon, feeling 
caged in her little room. She went 
outside, where it was raining softly. 
The sea was more like his old self, blue 
and calm, caressing the pudding-stone 
rocks with touch but a little more rough 
than usual, with murmurs in which the 
note of anger was but divined. 

Looking down to the still waters of 
the harbour, she saw the marble-boat 
which had been the first cause of the 
sorrow which had come to her. A 
short time ago she had been so happy ; 
such a little, little thing had come be- 
tween her and Beppe: now the world 
was empty. 

Oh, the little more, and how much it is, 

And the little less, and what worlds 

away. 

That little less! How it hurt 
Giacinta! She knew nothing of the 
poet who wrote these lines, and nothing 
of her own feelings, save a numb cer- 
tainty that nothing mattered now that 
Beppe had gone from her life. 

She went indoors very wearily ; yet 
she felt better able than formerly to 
endure the tedious sentiments and flat 
gibes of her grandfather. Her family, 
however, did not talk at all about 
Beppe : perhaps they did not know of 
his refusal to trust himself to a 
** gusso,’” because, although Delfino 
was a small community and news 
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usually spread fast, there was just then 

so much to talk of, that scandal and 
backbiting were not to the fore. 

An earthquake had occurred just 
after an eclipse of the moon, and this, 
together with other phenomena, real 
and imagined, had disturbed the usual 
serenity of the Delfinese and their 
neighbours. 

People had come in from every side 
to see the propitiatory . miracle play, 
and on that very day High Mass was 
to be said, and a solemn procession 
would be formed on the piazzo, with 
banners, heavy floreated crosses, and 
canopy of cloth-of-gold, to bring the 
bones of St. George—St. George of 
Cleodolinda and England’s love—from 
their resting-place in his chapel by 
the sea, to the high altar of the prin- 
cipal village church. 

The Bishop of Chiavari was coming 
to Delfino to oificiate ; and four lads, 
the flower of the countryside, and 
selected for piety by the Bishop him- 
self, would expose the sacred relics to 
the kisses of the devout. 

Beppe had been awake the whole 
night, and throughout his vigil he had 
prayed to God earnestly that he might 
be spared the pain of another day of 
life. Yesterday he had been living 
vividly ; so happy and good, and en- 
tirely certain that he was handsome 
and admired, and—best of all—loved 
by Giacinta. Now that it was over, 
and the morrow almost unthinkable. 
He had 

Drained a little of love 
From the barren breasts of life 

and now that Giacinta was gone, he 
must starve. 

In the hush of dawn, he, too, slept 
a little, and dreamed. His spirit 
floated in chill streaks of vapour, 
wafted troublously hither and thither 
by icy puffy of wind which blew from 
dark and threatening clouds, low- 
wreathed on the horizon. 

His spirit looked anxiously at the 
bodily Beppe below, who sat in an 
osteria with his companions, singing 
and laughing, and drinking bright red 
wine. 

’ He saw the parish church of Delfino, 
built on a steep hillside overlooking the 
harbour, and the church of San Giorgio 
on the opposite crest overlooking the 
sea. Between the two churches was 








































the valley and village of Delfino, where 
men swarmed busily to their work, un- 
conscious of the trouble on the distant 
horizon. Then each and severally the 
loves and hates of his boyhood passed 
before him ; then the fairest eyes in all 
Liguria met his, and he was with 
Giacinta. As he came to the border- 
land of sleep Giacinta left him, and his 
spirit was carried to the dark church 
of St. George, whose air was heavy 
with incense and guttered candles. 
The six locks of the martyr’s shrine 
were burst asunder, and the ebony box 
containing his bones and the iron boots 
which had been forged red-hot on to 
his feet, at the time of his martyrdom, 
was empty. From outside came the 
hum of the busy and heedless world. 
Inside, restless and metalled feet paced 
to and fro, and ever and again a Thing 
—dim in the darkness—rattled at a 
window or beat against the locked 
door... .- ; 

At last he woke—the morning was 
dull and misty as usual—and went to 
early mass in the parish church with a 
heavy heart. After the celebration the 
priest found him weeping passionately 
before the altar of St. George. 

‘““Come,’”’ he said, ‘‘I have some 
news for you, Beppe.”’ 

‘*Bad news?’’ asked Beppe, when 
they were outside. 

‘“Indeed, no! The 
named you to carry the blessed relics. 

‘‘T am very grateful. But...” 
said Beppe expressively, ‘‘. . . but!”’ 

‘“You don’t want to?’’ said the 
priest incredulously. 

‘*T don’t want to do anything at 
present. I want to hide myself. I am 
sick of the world.”’ 

‘* What is the matter with the boy? 
When every one has come to see you 
act in the miracle play “i 

‘““What can I do? I feel 
dead.”’ 

‘* Even if you do you mustn’t con- 
sider yourself alone. What have you 
on your mind ?”’ 

Beppe considered a moment. Then 
he decided to tell the priest. His 
paroxysm of grief in church had 
steeled him into cold self-analysis. 

‘I have disgraced myself before the 
village,’ he said. ‘‘ Giacinta wanted 
me to go out in the boats, to help that 
‘tartana,’ and—I didn’t go... .”’ 


Bishop has 


° 





half- 
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““Ts that all?” 

‘Ves, that’s all; but it’s all 
world !”’ 

** Ah!’ 

** Do you think I’m a coward ?”’ 

** Beppe, I don’t know. You are a 
puzzle to me. You are different from 
most men.”’ 

The priest was not good at express- 
ing his ideas in words, but the 
thought he had failed to say was trans- 
mitted like a flash to Beppe. 

‘“* Yes,’’ he said ; *‘ I can only think 
things. I cannot do them; and yet 
sometimes when I am alone I feel 
carried up and up;. but I can never 
quite see Ged, so as to ask Him 
plainly what to do and how to do it. 
And afterwards comes the descent 
from the clouds. It is sometimes 
rather funny.’’ 

The priest understood and nodded. 
He had the confessional-wisdom of 
Delfino. 

*‘T can’t help myself sometimes. 
And I don’t want to. I have no self- 
control whatever in the small things of 
life. I say, and do, and say not, and 
do not, according to the character of 
the people I am with. Perhaps this is 
because part of me is in the clouds 
and the rest of me so very interested 
in the moment. Give me a great cross 
and I am strong enough to carry 
it; but I cannot bear the little 
CEOSSES. 2. s 

The priest began to interrupt ; then 
checked himself. He was too wise to 
talk just then to Beppe of common 
tasks and small self-sacrifices. 

** I thought that Giacinta had under- 
stood me, and that she would not ask 
me to behave like anybody else. When 
she came to speak to me on the piazza 
I was angry at the play being stopped, 
for I was acting extremely well.”’ 

ace Yes.’’ 

“‘T was thinking of the play—of 
Alexandria. Not exactly thinking—I 
was Alexandria. But you would never 
understand Pe 

‘* Yes. I think I understand a 
little."’ The priest suddeniy ceased to 
attend, and pointed to the beach which 
lay in front of them. ‘‘ Do you see 
that boat over there? Last night it 
was floating ; now it is high and dry.”’ 

This remark claimed the boy’s atten- 
tion also, diverting it from himself. 
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‘*Yes,”’ said he; ‘‘I have never 
known the water so low in all my life. 


Ugh! Look at that brute!’’ He 
pointed to a large lizard—a sep— 


which crawled rather ponderously over 
the pavement of herring-bone brick on 
which they stood, and up the wall on 
the other side. Then they saw the 
more active sun-lizards, also scuttling 
across, and all going in one direction : 
towards hills, and away from the vil- 
lage. The priest made the sign of the 
cross and mopped his forehead. His 
nerves were wrong. He looked at 
the boy till their eyes met; then he 
dropped his quickly, and again con- 
sidered Beppe’s affairs. ‘‘ You have 
seen the vanity of the world. Why 
do you not dedicate yourself to the 
Church ?”’ 

‘* Because I am not good enough 
generally, and—too good sometimes.”’ 

The priest looked shocked. ‘*‘ Well, 
you know your own business best, I 
suppose. What you will do later I 
can’t think; but, at any rate, your 
present duty is clear enough: it is to 
help to carry the relics of the blessed 
St. George.”’ 

‘Very well,’’ said Beppe, ‘I will 


do it then. But—there is an evil 

abroad—I feel I want to escape.”’ 
The priest caught his _ breath. 

**Don’t say that, Beppe. Don’t! 


We should all like to go; but why? 
and where to?. I hear it whispered 
twenty times a day.”’ 

‘* We are ail becoming mad in this 
light—mama mia! I believe the sun 
is dying!’’ said Beppe. He took off 
his black felt hat with a sweep and 
looked up languidly.  ‘* Weil,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ I must be off to eat. I will 
be here again at half-past nine, so as 
to be in good time.”’ 

He went down the steep way from 
the church rather dreamily. He was 
dead to everyday interests, neither sad 
nor happy, nor even hungry, only im- 
perturbable. He ate with some de- 
liberation, and then pulled a straw out 
of a long black cigar, and lit it. Then 
he sat down in a quict corner, deter- 
nmiined to smoke and think for a little ; 
but he could grapple with neither his 
cigar nor his thoughts, so he put them 
both aside and strolled again to the 
church, feeling numbed with stress of 
grief. 
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Delfino was crowded. 

From the loneliness of the moun- 
tains and high seas, peasants, who 
thronged the piazza, and _ sailors, 
whose boats filled the harbour of Del- 
fino, had come to the village moved 
by a common need for companionship 
and the comforts of religion. 

Most people were going to church. 
Only a few bachelors, with black hats 
and black cheroots jauntily tilted, 
stood idly on the piazza, watching the 
world and his wife and their pious off- 
spring, on their way to mass. 

Giacinta was dressed in her very 
best clothes, for a Bishop did not say 
mass every day in Delfino. And her 
grandfather also wore an extremely 
decent suit of black, and a massive 
gold watch and chain, of which he was 
rightly and remarkably proud. 

‘* Look around you, Giacinta,’’ said 
the foolish and sprightly old man, as 
he panted up the final steps to the 
church, ‘‘ and see all the fine young 
men ready to die for love of you ’’— 
(Giacinta was by no means unaware 
of the admiration she caused)—‘‘ men 
who can do something, and who fear 
nothing, even as your old grandfather 
was—but there! You will not listen 
to me! You prefer a man who would 
run away from a mouse! Well, well! 
I only hope I shall never go up these 
stairs and into this church to see you 
narried to Beppe.”’ 

Giacinta turned to him passionately, 
as they entered. 

‘*T hope you never will,’’ she said. 

Inside the air was heavy with in- 
cense and music and_ whispering 
humanity. 

It was a mass in the especial honour 
of St. George, and before his altar the 
Bishop and officiating clergy bowed 
and prayed in vestments stiff with gold, 
The altar was splendidly lit by thirty 
candles ; but suddenly, without any 
warning, all save one of the candles 
were extinguished by a puff of hot 
wind that passed through the church. 
Then, during the elevation of the 
Host, a great carriage, drawn by a 
team of runaway horses, was heard to 
lumber past the church. Yet there 
was no road, for the church stood be- 
tween a garden on one side and a 
narrow footpath on the other. The 
sound grew fainter, until the carriage 
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turned, and then with crack of wheels 
on cobbles, and quick cadence of 
hoofs, the mad horses galloped past 
again. 

Mass ended, the people streamed 
down to the piazza. 

Not a bird sang, not a_ branch 
stirred, not a whisper arose from the 
waiting crowds. It was an uneasy 
silence. 

Suddenly the clouds parted, and the 
sun, a little red and sulky at his fort- 
night’s absence, shone down upon the 
morning stillness. The procession 
which was to bring the relics of St. 
George from his chapel on the op- 
posite hill was formed inside the 
church itself. When it was ready, the 
Bishop came out on to the steps of the 
church, and the amethyst of his pas- 
toral ring flashed benediction upon the 
sunlit crowds below. Then every one, 
priests, deacons, cross-bearers, grey- 
beards, matrons, youths and maidens, 
boys and girls, moved slowly forward, 
step by step, to a chanted, twanging 
music. 

The silence of Nature was broken, 
and her spell was gone. 

The superstitious fisher-folk crowded 
round the Bishop to kiss the jewel in 
his ring, or even touch his garment’s 
hem. Giacinta and her grandfather 
were there too: they waited to see the 
procession slowly wend its way across 
the piazza, and up to little San 
Giorgio, overlooking the sea. 

There the procession halted, and the 
heavy crosses were rested on the 
ground, while the dignitaries of the 
church and the carriers of the relics 


entered the chapel. Presently they 
emerged, and the return journey 
began. 


The good St. George—St. George 
who slew the dragon and stayed the 
pestilence of old—would surely com- 
fort Delfino now. 

First came twenty little boys in 
white surplices, then some priests, lay- 
men, and deaconnesses, then the little 
girls, followed by older boys and white- 
shoed maidens in grey; then more 
priests; then two banners of the 
church and the canopy of cloth-of- 
gold. Beneath it four bare-foot lads 
bore the ebony box containing the 
holy relics. One of them was Beppe, 
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and Giacinta saw him, calm and 
deathly white. 

Down went the people on their 
knees in the cobbles before the sacred 
burden. 

The Bishop came slowly in mitred 
pomp, preceded by a jewelled crozier, 
and Giacinta leaned forward as he 
passed to kiss the edge of his brocaded 
cope. ‘The relics of the martyr passed 
slowly through the prostrate crowds, 
and the canopy of cloth-of-gold was 
steeply inclined upwards as it ascended 
the little hill to the church. 

While yet they knelt Giacinta sud- 
denly became conscious of a slight 
earthquake. Then came a terrible up- 
ward heave which threw her to her 
fect. She saw the spire of the church 
waver and topple, and the house op- 
posite to her on the piazza gape sud- 
deniy and hideously, disclosing a 
friend of hers, now old and_ bed- 
ridden, trying to get out of bed. 

And then all was Bedlam blindness. 
To the horrors of the moving earth 
were added the horrors of the shaken 
sea, whose receded waters now came 
galloping in crest over crest, spawling 
dead fish and a green slaver from its 
innermost maw. 

Following on the first vertical pulsa- 
tion came a long tremor lasting eight 
seconds. No one moved in the dust 
and din. Then came a second sharp 
shock, which completed the ruin of 
Delfino. 

And then there was silence. 

Giacinta’s grandfather was one of 
the first to gather his wits. 

‘My God! My God! My house is 


ruined. Thank heaven I have my 
watch. Quick, Giacinta, save me; we 
must fly.”’ 


‘* Beppe, where is he? I must save 
him.’’ 

Giacinta rushed forward frantically, 
but her grandfather held her back. 

The fiat of doom had gone forth. 
The folk were no longer men and 
women ; demons and harpies tore and 
trampled under the dust pall which 
darkened the earth. 

‘* Let us go.”’ 

‘* Giacinta ! Giacinta! 
Don’t desert me.”’ 

But Giacinta did not listen to him. 
With a supreme effort she freed her- 
self, and ran forward, stumbling. 
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Stay by me. 
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But to find Beppe was impossible. 

Directly the second shock had gal- 
vanised the people to activity, the in- 
stinct of self-preservation asserted it- 
self. Priests and people deserted the 
holy symbols of their faith, letting fall 
into the dust the banners and crucifixes 
and relics of St. George, while the 
canopy of cloth-of-gold was trodden 
under foot in the wild helter-skelter to 
the freedom of open spaces. 

Rage and contempt possessed young 
Beppe when he saw the relics de- 
serted. Vainly and despairingly he 
tried to stop some of the passers-by, 
but no one heeded him. The patron- 
saint of Portofino should have at least 
one guard. 

He lifted the heavy ebony box into 
his arms and staggered painfully for- 
ward with it. . He gained the steps of 
the church—the church itself was gone 
—and there laid his burden down on 
the top step of all. Below the relics 
he knelt. 

Up the valley swept the tide of 
flight, and he alone, of all the men in 
Delfino, remained faithful to his 
charge. No one saw or heeded him, 
not even Giacinta, who was carried off 
her feet in the surge of humanity, and 
taken up into the mountains with the 


rest. There she found her grand- 
father. 

Above the cloud of dust which 
covered the ruined village the sun 


shone brightly at first, but soon the 
weather changed. Drizzle turned to 
rain, rain to storm, and storm to hell 
of lurid and evil elements. It was a 
quick and terrible tempest, a chaos of 
thunder, lightning, and hail. The sun 
was completely biotted out, but the low 
clouds had an electric brilliance of their 
own, as continuous as the awful voice 
of the heavens. Straight torrents of 


ice pelted on the bleak mountain sides 
and sodden ruins of the valley, and 
bright asp-tongues flickered into the 
sea amidst the clash and roar of livid 
skies. 
Giacinta 


watched and waited and 
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prayed for her lover, whom she had 
failed to find amidst the huddle of 
fugitives. One thought only, and that 
for Beppe, was in her mind as_ she 
crouched down beside her grandfather, 
crying softly, and wondering at the 
big stage whereon Nature had played 
her little tragedy. 


At last the wind arose and blew 
away the thunder-clouds. The fury 
of the storm was spent. The sun 


showed his face again, and little by 
little dispelled the panic which had 
overwhelmed all things living. The 
fugitives felt a reaction from their 
recent terror, and gradually the hom- 
ing instinct returned. Amongst the 
first to go back to things held dear and 
sacred was Giacinta. 

She away from her grand- 
father, and still with sudden fears and 
tremblings, crawled down the hillside 
to search for Beppe. 

She went down a little steep path 
which led to the church. But the 
church was no longer there, only a 
pyramid of ruins. She stepped over a 
waxen image of St. George with a 
fragment of coloured stone plastered 
on to its face, lying in a medley of 
marbles, candlesticks, and altar-cloths. 
Then she turned the corner of the 
wall, within which used to stand the 
altar of Delfino’s patron saint, and 
came out on to the broad steps of the 
church. The red sun, in act to sink 
behind the hills of Delfino, lit up the 
village of the dead, and glistened upon 
the wet stairway 

There she saw Beppe. The pale 
young face was lifted up to hers, and 
he still knelt in front of the ebony 
box. The glass lid was broken, and 
hail mixed with the martyr’s bones. 

And Giacinta understood; — she 
realised in a flash what had been the 
quality of the courage which kept him 
kneeling there. ... 


stole 


Very humbly she approached him. 
‘“ Beppe, I have come back to you,” 
she whispered. 
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N unkempt beard, elastic-sided 
boots, and a general untidiness 


are rarely associated with a pro- 


found knowledge of _ horse-flesh ; 
yet all these things were charac- 
teristic of old Jerry  Bubberry. 


A past-master of the art of 
horse-dealing, he had amassed a for- 
tune by the practice of that craft, in 
conjunction with the careful manage- 
ment of his farm. The two occupa- 
tions worked in together like a neatly 
fitted piece of dovetailing. He erred, 
possibly, on the side of economy, not 
to say parsimony ; but his genius for 
cheeseparing was probably the golden 
secret of his success. Yet, for all his 
eccentricities and stingy ways, a warm 
heart beat beneath his shabby coat. 


Many a good horse had passed 
through his hands and out of his yard 
gates ; among them several that had 
won steeplechases. Indeed, he had a 
strong liking for the ‘* sport between 
the flags ’’ ; but his common sense and 
vast experience kept him from indulg- 
ing his taste in that direction to any 
great extent. However, he generally 
contrived to have a useful horse in 
pickle for the hunt meetings of the 
locality. 

Bulberry had an only son, Sefton by 
name ; a vain, cocksure fellow of some 
twenty odd years, with a strong Cock- 
ney accent, studiously acquired during 
a brief sojourn in London. However, 
besides being a fine judge of horse- 
flesh, this youth was a fluent dis- 
sembler and an eloquent eulogist, while 
his powers of persuasion were well- 
nigh irresistible—in short, he was a 
born horse-coper. But, although he 
inherited his father’s taste for racing 
to the full, he was a duffer when it 
came to race-riding. The truth was 
steeplechasing meant rattling over the 
obstacles at a very much more furious 
pace than he had any stomach for. 
Nevertheless, when well-primed with 
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drink, he had tasted the delights of 
riding a winner on one or two occa- 
sions. 

Now, that autumn old Bulberry, 
ever on the alert for a cheap blood 
horse up to weight and likely to win a 
little race, had picked up a four-year- 
old gelding named Parkland for a mere. 
song at a certain race meeting. But, 
for once in a way, Bulberry was de- 
ceived, for the horse turned out to be 
slightly unsound in his wind—in other 
words, a *‘ whistler.’? Having no one 
but himself to blame, he accepted his 
misfortune with lamblike resignation 
and apparent unconcern ; but, secretly, 
he was a prey to the keenest annoy- 
ance. All hope of selling Parkland as 
a 13-stone blood hunter to some swell 
in the Shires vanished like a dream. 
However, he meant making the best of 
a bad bargain, and he decided that his 
son Sefton should ride the horse regu- 
larly to hounds—no long, strenuous 
days—with a view to qualifying him 
for the ** maiden ”’ race at the Furrow- 
bydale Hunt Steeplechases. But, in 
the meantime—say, a week or two be- 
fore the race—he would have him 
tracheotomised, or ‘‘ tubed,’’ as the 
Saying goes. 

Now, tracheotomy is, as most of us 
know, an operation which is performed 
on horses that are unsound in their 
wind, whereby a metal tube is inserted 
into the windpipe to assist the animal’s 
breathing. A plug, or stopper, is sup- . 
plied for the purpose of excluding dust 
from the windpipe ; but, as the plug 
also prevents the admission of air, it 
must, of course, be removed before the 
horse is used for fast work. The re- 
sult of the operation is uncertain—it 
may work marvels, or be useless. 

*" * , 7 


Christmas had come and long since 
gone by, and, with the season waning, 
most of the followers of the Furrowby- 
dale Hounds were looking forward 
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with keen anticipation to the Hunt 
Steeplechases. 

Meantime, Parkland had developed 
into quite an accomplished hunter ; 
though, unfortunately, he got worse in 
his wind. He was now in the strictest 
of home-training, putting on muscle 
and doing well. 

While Sefton enjoyed riding the 
horse in all his work on the flat, he 
saw to it that Pat, the head lad, should 
bestride him in his gallops over 
fences. But, although Sefton funked 
jumping in private, he did not so 
much mind risking his bones in 
public, and fully anticipated having 
the ride on Parkland in the race itself. 
Indeed, he had every reason to assume 
as much, because his father had all 
along seemed perfectly agreeable to 
such an arrangement. But, after Bul- 
berry’s vet. had “‘ tubed ”’ the horse, a 
very different complexion was cast over 
affairs. Parkland changed from a bad 
‘plater’’ into something that could 
very nearly fly! 

The first time that he was taken out 
to be galloped after the operation of 
tracheotomy had been performed he 
took hold of his bit with such a will and 
slammed along at such a rate that 
Sefton thought he was running away, 
and nearly rolled off from the shock to 
his nervous system. However, finding 
that he could get a pull at the horse 
when he liked, he dropped his hands, 
and let him stride along. The further 
he went the better he seemed to go, and 
he had no sooner caught up the two 
speedy hunters—both point-to-point 
winners—who had been ‘‘ jumped in ”’ 
at half the distance to bring him 
along, than he passed and left them 
almost as though they were standing 
still. 

Bulberry’s delight knew no bounds. 

““Oh, dearie me!’’ he cried, in 
ecstasies of delight. ‘‘ Did any one 
iver seesechathing? By Goes! but ’e 
fair flys! Ah allus noo Ah should find 
a reel good ’oss soom day—if Ah kep’ 
on tryin’. Well, Ah only ’ope t’ im- 
provement may last, thot’s arl.’’ 

Presently, as his extreme felicity 
subsided somewhat, he began to view 
matters from a more practical, if com- 
mercial, standpoint. 

Instead of holding just a fair chance 
for his race, Parkland now appeared to 
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be an absolute certainty for it—bar 
accidents. But he was such a remark- 
ably clever jumper that the chances of 
‘grief ’’ were practically nil. Bul- 
berry had never been what is called a 
‘“betting-man,’’ although he was 
sportsman enough to risk at least a 
‘* fiver ’’ on any horse that he ran which 
appeared to possess a reasonably fair 
prospect of success. But here was the 
chance of a lifetime. 

However, his ever-present sense of 
wariness caused him to _ reflect 
cautiously. And he mused somewhat 
as follows: If he were going to bet— 
bet to any extent, that was to say—it 
would not do to entrust Sefton with 
the responsibility of steering Parkland 
to victory. More likely than not the boy 
would be as drunk as David’s sow when 
the cry ‘‘ Get up, jockeys, please! ”’ 
rang out in the paddock. On the other 
hand, if he could keep sober he would 
probably ‘‘ go the wrong course ”’ or 
collapse from fright. No, it would 
clearly be taking unnecessary risks to 
allow Sefton to ride the horse. But 
there were others—Billy Clegg, for in- 
stance. And there was no one to 
whom he could entrust the handling of 
a ‘‘good thing ’’ with greater confi- 
dence than Billy. Bless his lean, 
brown face and curly head! 

Bulberry’s only doubt lay in the 
pessibility of Billy having already got 
a ride in Parkland’s race, but he de- 
cided to allay his anxiety by despatch- 
ing a postcard to him that very even- 
ing—telegrams were extravagances to 
be eschewed where possible. 

When Sefton learned his father’s in- 
tentions he was filled with bitter resent- 
ment, not only against the old man him- 
self, but also against poor Billy, who 
was, of course, wholly blameless in the 
matter. In vain Sefton sought by every 
move on the board to induce his father 
to change his mind. The old man was 
deaf to threats and entreaties alike. En- 
raged by the hopeless impotence of his 
position, Sefton flew into a violent tem- 
per, and heaped such abominable abuse 
on his father’s head that the latter 
threatened to disown him, whereupon 
Sefton bottled up the dregs of his 
wrath, and registered a mental vow 
that Parkland should not win if it were 
possible to prevent him—whether by 
fair means or foul. For hours that 
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night Sefton lay awake, tossing and 
turning on his bed, nursing his 
wounded vanity, and brooding over his 
imaginary wrongs. 

Vague, dramatic schemes for poison- 
ing or maiming the good horse flitted 
through his brain like shadowy clouds 
across the moon, to be rejected as im- 
practicable, as the probabilities of de- 
tection became apparent. But at last 
a fresh idea flashed into his fevered 
brain—a vivid notion, but yet a com- 
paratively safe and simple one. And, 
turning over on his side, he closed his 
weary eyes in contentment, and sank 
into a deep sleep—as peaceful as the 
sleep of the just. 

+ * - 

The day fixed for the Furrowbydale 
Hunt Steeplechases was ushered in 
by a vapoury curtain of mist, which 
gradually lifted and disclosed a perfect 
spring day, sunny and tranquil, but 
freshened by a heavy dew and a light 
southerly breeze. 

The steeplechase course lay over a 
line of fair hunting-country, including 


one field of light ploughland, and was: 


barely a mile away from the little 
market town of Staylaton. The meet- 
ing boasted its permanent  build- 
ings—weighing-room, dressing-room, 
stewards’ room, and stand. More- 
over, the last three hundred yards of 
the straight run-in was neatly white- 
railed off on either side of the track. 
A large temporarily erected grand- 
stand and ring sheltered a line of re- 
freshment booths, while a fair-sized 
paddock was fenced off from the 
course by stout palings. 

Not only the rank and fashion con- 
nected with the neighbourhood, but 
also the whole countryside, were wont 
to turn out and patronise the affair, 
which was counted one of the great 
events of the year by most of the in- 
habitants of that quiet and peaceful 
rural district. Little would be the 
work done on the farms around the gay 
and sporting scene that day. 

Bulberry’s negotiations for securing 
the skilful services of Billy Clegg had 
been successful, and, being well 
pleased with Parkland’s condition, he 
looked forward with quiet confidence 
to winning the Fallsby Plate. 

Sefton did not intend going to, the 
races with hig fathyr, and soon after 
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breakfast he slipped away on his 
bicycle to Staylaton unobserved. His 
exact destination was the bar-parlour, 
smoke-room of the White Lion 
Hotel. 

It was one of his great diversions to 
sip whisky-and-soda in that little 
sanctum, and hold forth bombastically 
to some of the lesser lights of the 
place. To-day he might have to re- 
tire somewhat into the shade, but, all 
the same, he would probably pick up a 
wrinkle or two. 

All the morning the smoke-room was 
thronged by a ceaseless stream of 
restless racegoers, and _ presently 
Sefton found himself discussing im- 
pending events with Ike Moseson, a 
well-known bookmaker, hailing from 
the nearest big town. Now, Ike 
was the chief oppositionist to 
Charlie Layem, the one thoroughly 
reliable and sound bookmaker who 
attended the Hunt meetings of that 


district, and when Sefton dropped 
a hint about knowing something 
to the detriment of his father’s 


horse, Ike naturally pricked up his ears 
with an eye to business. 

‘* The old guv’nor thinks ’e’s got a 
real ‘ pinch’ in Porklend,’’ said Sefton 
carelessly, ‘‘ but I know ’e hesn’t a 
dorg’s chaunce.”’ 

** Any vun vould think yer vanted ter 
back the horthe yerthelf to ’ear you 
talk,’’ said Ike, craftily; ‘‘ you vant a 
nithe prithe about ’im, eh? That yer 
game, ith it? ”’ 

‘*There’s no gaime abart it!’’ re- 
torted Sefton, testily, resenting the 
inference. 

‘“*' Vell, if he’th got no chanthe,”’ 
said the bookmaker, slily, ‘‘ vhat vill 
yer lay me—vith a run, of courthe?’”’ 

At this Sefton hesitated. He did not 
wish to be taxed with want of pluck, 
but, still, he did not want to open his 
mouth too wide, so, after humming 
and hawing a little, he blurted out, 
‘* I’m no believer in ‘ one-horse books,’ 
yer know, but I down’t mind liyin’ you 
four to wan against ’im.”’ 

‘*Hoo! ’Ark at ’im! ”’ laughed Ike, 
slapping his fat thigh and appealing 
derisively to an admiring circle of ac- 
quaintances, including his booking- 
clerk. 

*‘ Gor ’th treuth almighty ! Vould yer 
believe it? Thes ’e’ll lay four ter vun 
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againtht a thtiff ’un! 
Vhat next, I vunder! ”’ 

‘*You ken larf,’’ sneered Sexton, 
““but when they shout, ‘I'll taike 
odds, Porklend!’ you’ll soon come 
trottin’ up fer fours, then!’’ Saying 
which, he rose to his feet and swag- 
gered out of the room into the hall. 
But he was not to rid himself of his 
tormentor quite so easily, and by the 
time he had reached the Inn yard Ike 
Moseson was at his side, saying, in 
a confidential undertone : 

“Look ’ere, Mithter Bulberry—no 
kid! Do yer really know anything? 
Because, if yer mean buthineth, I’m 
yer man! Only, yer know, ve mutht 
’av thum thort o’ guarantee you ain't 
‘puttin’ the double’ on uth. I’m 
villin’ ter lay Parkland to every penny 
I can take, an’ thare profits vith yer, 
if you’ll depothit a ‘ pony’ with me, 
to be forfeited if ’e thould by chanthe 
’appen ter ‘cop.’ ”’ 

‘* I caun’t do it,’’ confessed Sefton. 
**T hevn’t got more then a ‘tenner’ 
on me, except for an odd ‘ quid’ or 
two—stright !’’ 

** All right, my boy,’’ said the book- 
maker, in tones of reckless magna- 
nimity ; ‘‘ path over yer ‘ tenner” an’ 
ve'll cry a bargain !’’ 

** Thet’s orl very fine, but I must 
hev a ‘brief’ of some sort, yer 
know,’’ retorted Sefton warily, as he 
took the numbers of two £5 notes. 

‘Right you are, my dear boy,”’ 
assented Ike, cheerily, producing a 
packet of bockmaker’s tickets, em- 
bellished with a photograph of him- 
self. ‘‘ Path over yer ‘ flimthies,’ an’ 
I'll write yer out a promithe on the 
back o’ vun o’ these.’’ 

Two minutes later the proposed 
transaction was completed. 

% % 


Tho ’elp me! 


‘Give me a leg-up,’’ said Billy 
Clegg to Sefton, cocking up his foot. 
A moment later he was in the saddle, 
ready for the fray. 

“*Good luck to ye, sorr, an’ bad 
’cess to the rest,’’ cried Pat, the head 
lad, between outbursts of hissing 
and purring, as with a spotlessly clean 
rubber he put a final polish on Park- 
land’s already glossy coat. ‘‘ Sure, 


an’ ye’ll say ye niver threuw yer lig 
across a foiner roide in all yer loife!’’ 
The Hibernian was all of a twitter 
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with excitement, and every thought of 
the tube-plug had completely faded 
from his flustered mind. Indeed, no 
one appeared to notice that the air- 
obstructing article had been left in 
Parkland’s tube. But, even if any 
one had done so and removed it, Set- 
ton was equipped with a similar one, 
ready, if necessary, to be inserted at 
the last moment before despatching 
the horse to the post—under cover, 
probably, of a pretended adjustment 
of the throat-lash. 

‘* Noo, Ah leave iverthing to yer,’’ 
whispered Bulberry, on tiptoe, as 
Clegg bent down to receive final in- 
structions, ‘‘ but whativer yer do, 
daun’t lay too far out o’ yer ground. 
An’ daun’t be afraid o’ winnin’ too 
far !’’ Then, turning to Sefton, he 
said, ‘‘ Lead ’im out noo.”’ 

The ‘‘field’’ consisted of seven 
horses, but very little was known con- 
cerning any of them, as all were 
‘* maidens,’’ and all were trained pri- 
vately, except one, a mare called 
Paddler, who was sheltered in a local 
training stable of no mean repute, and 
ridden by a well-known professional, 
named Weltham. 

In the ring, public opinion strongly 
favoured Paddler as the ultimate 
winner, and odds of 6 to 4 were opti- 
mistically laid on her by numbers of 
would-be buyers of money; but no 
very large sums were invested on any- 
thing. After releasing Parkland out- 
side the paddock gate Sefton went 
into the ring—not to bet, for he was 
quite content to rely on his share of 
Moseson’s plunder, but to take par- 
ticular stock of the prices. 

Now, although no one could help 
liking Bulberry, yet he was regarded as 
an amusing old character by everybody, 
especially the swell hunting-folk, who 
delighted in slily making game of him 
while they laughed up their sleeves at 
his whimsical sayings, and first one 
and then another stopped to have a 
word with ‘‘ old Jerry,’’ as they called 
him. When at last he managed to 
escape from the clutches of his quiz- 
zically disposed well-wishers and push 
his way to Charlie Layem, the dictator 
of the market prices, he was agree- 
ably surprised at being offered 4 to 1 
against his horse. 


** Ah’ll tak’ yer to a ‘ pony,’ ”’ said 
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Bulberry quietly, beginning to scribble 
down the bet on his card. 

The remark came like a thunderbolt 
to Layem, whose biggest bet up to 
that moment was laid to a ‘“‘ fiver’”’ 
only. But the proud consciousness of 
his exalted position as head of the ring 
forbade him declining the bet, and, 
after a moment's hesitation, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Done with yer, Mr. Bulberry— 
a hundred to twenty-five, Parkland.”’ 

When Ike Moseson, standing nigh, 
overheard the foregoing conversation, 
his normally florid complexion changed 
t» a sickly green. 


se 


Full up, Parkland,’’ he gasped, as 


a crowd of eager backers surged 
around him, clamouring for odds 
against Parkland. Away they all 


rushed helter-skelter to the next book- 
maker. 

“Gor'th ‘treuth almighty!’’ he 
panted, removing his white hat and 
mopping the cold sweat from _ his 
greasy brow with a flame-coloured 
handkerchief. ‘‘ I'll ’ave ’im thkinned 
alive! Tho ’elp me, I vill!’’ Then, 
turning to glance over his book, and 
muttering a bloed-curdling oath, he 
added, ‘‘’Ere, ’ow do I thtand over 
the ‘blighter’?’’ But the answer was 
lost in the ery ‘‘ They’re off,’? which 
rose on all hands; and the “field ’’ 
was seen to be streaming along merrily 
all in a bunch towards the first fence, 
with the multi-coloured silks and satins 
catching the eye plainly in the mellow, 
afternoon sunlight. 

Without doubt, Moseson’s evident 
keenness to lay against Parkland had 
heen the main cause of that horse’s 
retirement in the betting, and, after 
seeing old Bulberry take 100 to 25 
about his chance, Ike felt that the 
tables had been turned against him 
with a vengeance; for his intention, 
though honest enough as regards the 
deposited ‘‘tenner,’’ had been to 
“cook ’’ his book and show a mini- 
mum profit for division. 

Meantime, Billy Clegg was feeling 
far from satisfied with the way his 
‘“mount’’ was travelling; and they 
had not gone half a mile before he 
suspected that all was not well—either 
a grave blunder had been made in the 
trial, or the horse was amiss. Instead 
of being able to lie up with the leaders 
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and hold his horse well together, he 
was having to ‘‘ punch ”’ him to escape 
being ‘‘ tailed off !’’ Moreover, * the 
horse was jumping in such a slovenly 
fashion that, with a less skilful jockey, 
even the cat-like cleverness with which 
he was so plentifully endowed could 
not have kept him on his legs at some 
of his jumps. 

When the first five horses—all in a 
cluster—had gone about a_ mile, 
Parkland, with the remaining com- 
petitor two or three lengths in front 
of him, was lying last by twenty 
lengths or more.. The leading batch 
had just cleared a plain fence, and 
Parkland and the other horse were fast 
approaching it. The latter ‘‘ took 
off ’’ too soon, crashed into the fence, 
and disappeared, falling, apparently, 
to the near side, so Billy instantly in- 
clined to the right. Appearances, alas! 
are sometimes deceptive. The sprawl- 
ine animal had, in fact, lurched in the 
other direction. As Parkland rose to 
the leap Billy ot a mementary yet 
vividly distinct impression of a half- 
prostrate, struggling horse beneath 


him and directly in his path. With 
neither space nor time in which to 


swerve, the impact of landing seemed 
to be almost immediately merged in a 
sensation of entanglement, a_con- 
sciousness of falling, followed by a 
violent shock as he was flung to earth. 

There he lay near Parkland’s chest, 
staring dizzily up at the stoppered 
nickel tube, until a bump in the ribs 
from an equine knee caused him to roll 
aside and scramble to his feet—little 
the worse, though slightly concussed. 
His semi-conscious brain was vaguely 


aware there was something queer 
about that tube. The sound of a 


human voice, as a bystander sprang 
forward offering help, seemed to put 
Billy in fuller command of his facul- 
ties. Like lightning the truth flashed 
through his perplexed mind. Instantly 
he seized and twisted the tube-plug, 
and, plucking it forth, dashed it 
viciously to the ground. 

‘* You don’t imagine you’re going to 
catch ’em, do you ?”’ cried Billy’s mud- 
stained companion in misfortune, 
starting off in pursuit of his limping 
steed. Without deigning to reply, 
Billy sprang jockey-fashion into the 
saddle, instantly picked up the irons 
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by a dexterous twist of his ankles, and 
set his horse going in grim earnest. 

Where were the others? 

Not so far as the reader might 
imagine. The fall, the recovery, and 
the remounting had not taken many 
seconds. But it certainly did look 
childish to attempt to overhaul the rest 
—they were fully a quarter of a mile 
ahead! But Billy was reckoning on 
the possibilities which might arise out 
of two circumstances in the case—the 
vitalising effect of oxygen inhaled 
through the now unobstructed tube 
and the notorious fallibility of 
** maiden ’’ steeplechasers. 

As Bulberry, perched up on the 
highest tier of the stand, beheld his 
horse gradually getting further and 
further in the rear, and, finally, saw 
him come down a cropper, he passed 
through all those phases of mental 
suffering which usually assail a man in 
such circumstances—uneasiness, ap- 
prehension, dismay. 

“If Sefton ’ud on’y tak’ notice o’ 
what Ah say,’’ he wailed to an ac- 
quaintance hard by, ‘‘ that ’ud niver 
’ave ’appened. It’s no manner o’ use 
raacing ’em over fences. Ah know 
very well ya moost fust teach ’em ter 
joomp at ‘er stand, joomp at er trot, 
joomp at er—— By Goes! but ’e’s 
oop and after ’°em! Oh, dearie me, 
but ’e’ll niver do it! My word! 
though, but ’e’s goin’ better’n iver ’e 
did! ’E’ll catch ’em up yet!”’ 

Tempted by a liberal price, plenty of 
folk had backed Parkland; and, when 
it began to be generally recognised 
that he still possessed a_ possible 
chance, excitement rose to fever pitch. 
Nearer came the leading horses—only 
three in it now—with Paddler still in 


front. Louder swelled the hubbub of 
voices, closer drew Parkland, gaining 
yards at every stride. A roar,went up 
from the stands, when Paddler blun- 
dered at the last fence and lost her ad- 
vantage over the other two, who in- 
stantly drew level. Again the clamour 
of voices increased to a roar, as Park- 
land cleared the last fence and swept 
onward with unflagging, irresistible 
strides. Billy, a mud-caked figure, all 
life and vigour, strained every nerve to 
reach the goal, in a tumult of exulta- 
tion at the generous efforts of his 
horse. 

Well-nigh spent, the leading trio, 
almost on the winning-post, toiled 
laboriously forward, with Parkland 
travelling thrice their pace and close at 
them. 

Would he reach them in time? was 
the question which harassed the minds 
of all beholders. Indeed, so thrilling 
became the suspense that for an in- 
stant there was a lull in the babel of 
voices—spellbound, breathless with 
excitement. Then, as Parkland 
swooped down on the leaders—almost 
abreast—and flashed past them a 
stride from the post, a mighty roar 
burst from a multitude of parched 
throats. ‘‘If ’e ’adn’t ‘ come it,’ ’ow 
vould ’e ’ave vun it, eh? ’’ cried Mose- 
son, with bitter sarcasm, counting 
over the ‘‘ pieces’”’ in his satchel to 
see whether he could pay out all right. 
He little knew that if Parkland had not 
fallen he would never have won! 

** Ah allus thought ’e was a reel good 
’oss,’’ said Bulberry, his eyes a- 
twinkle, his face aglow, as he went 
forth to greet the victorious couple, 
amid a scene of uproarious enthu- 
siasm. 




















The Green Diamond. 











By M, A. ALEXANDER, 


HEN Ezra Malcolm, the 
\¢ ** Jewel King,’’ ‘‘ dried up”’ 
at Goldwater Flats nothing 
would do my half-brother Dan but to 
buy the green diamond which had 
been the gem of his collection. He 
said it was the chance of a lifetime, 
and that he would sell the stone in 
Europe for twice its value here, and, 
incidentally, that he had expected me 
to show more sense in the matter. 
My objections to the transaction 


were two: first, that it would 
swallow every penny of our ‘‘ make ”’ 
—the accumulated hoard of three 


lucky years ; secondly, the state of the 
country. Goldwater Flats is a five- 
day ride from Ballarat, and at that 
time—1865-——-when the gold escort was 
stuck up three times in a month, to 
travel with any known valuables was 
insanity. 

However, Dan, of course, knew 
better. His English education natu- 
rally made him a greater authority on 
the country than I, who had lived all 
my days in the bush. I resigned my- 
self to the worst before the day of the 
auction arrived, and when Dan came 
rushing into our shanty, where I sat 
mending a shirt of his, I did not even 
glance up. 


“T’ve got it, Dectera!’’ he said, 
throwing something into my _ lap. 


** Seven thou’—and it will fetch twelve 
any day in London—twelve! Four- 
teen !—it’s just picking up money! ”’ 
I forbore to croak. After all, 
what was the use when the thing was 
done? Instead, I took up the green 
diamond and held it in a ray of sun- 
light that came through a crack in the 
hut. There was no denying the mag- 
It lay in my 


nificence of the stone. 
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hand like a bit of pale green fire, rest- 
less, alive, evil—a thing for which 
women had sold their souls and men 
their lives. 

‘*'We may as well clear out to- 
morrow,’’ said Dan, ‘‘ there’s nothing 
to be gained by waiting. Besides, I 
dare say it will be no harm to get away 
now that I’m known to have this 
thing. As you see, Ezra Malcolm had 
it set in a pin because he daren’t let 
it off his person—and even so—— ”’ 

‘Well? ’’ I asked as Dan paused 
rather hurriedly. 

‘* Oh, nothing—nothing. If you’ve 
done admiring it, give it back to me. 
We'll start at three to-morrow morn- 
ing. Eh, Dectera?’”’ 


“*T'll be ready,’’ I said. ‘* But, 


look here, Dan, there’s gold going 
down this evening with the usual 


escort; it leaves about sundown. 
Take my advice and tell people that 
you’re sending the pin to Ballarat that 
way. Then, if any of the bushranger 
lot have a hankering for the green 
diamond they won’t come looking for 
it on either of us.”’ 

‘** Bushrangers be hanged ! ”’ 
answered my brother crossly. ‘* You 
women have ’em on the brain. How- 
ever, the idea’s not a bad one, I’ll do 
it.’”’ And he departed forthwith, 
carrying off the stone. 

There was to be a dance at the big 
store that night, and the collection of 
log-huts known as Goldwater Flats 
was all agog. 

Quite a big crowd turned out to see 
the gold start with its police escort, 
and though the mere proximity of 
** dust ’’ is enough to attract people in 
a gold-seeking community, I guessed 
that the idea that the green diamond 


was going too had something to say 
to it. 

Before it was out of sight, Eliza 
Brown, the storekeeper’s daughter, 
the acknowledged ‘‘ belle ’’ of Gold- 
water Flats, came strolling over to 
our hut. She and I were anything 
but good friends, though, or perhaps 
because, Dan was one of her warmest 
admirers. I had a strong suspicion 
personally that she played the part of 
bush _ telegraph—aiding, abetting, 
and warning the gangs of thieves who 
at that time infested every inch of 
Victoria. 

‘* Evening, Miss Costello,’’ she 
said, stopping in the doorway. 
‘* That was a smart idea of yours giv- 
ing out that you’d sent Ezra’s dia- 
mond away with the gold.”’ 

My heart gave a jump. 

** Giving out,’’ I answered coldly. 
** What do you mean? ”’ 

Eliza Brown — laughed. 
Dan,’’ she said, and then, looking 
over her shoulder, ‘‘ Oh, here he is. 
Say, Dan, your sister’s mad because 
I’ve spotted your game about the 
green diamond. Never mind, the 
secret’s safe with me. Let’s have a 
squint at the thing, like a dear.’’ 

‘* You'd better go after the gold if 
you really want to see it,’’ I put in as 
a hint to Dan. 

She laughed again. 

** One peep, only one,’’ she begged, 
holding out her hand to him. ‘ Ill 
give you three dances to-night for one 
peep.”’ 

Dan, the goose, fell straightway 
into her trap. Out came the diamond 
winking at the level sunset, and she 
took it and struck the pin through her 
blouse. 

For a minute there was complete 
silence in the hut. She looked down 
at the diamond, and Dan looked at 
her. Then she handed it back to him, 
smiled, and strolled out again, and 
Dan, having tossed the pin into my 
lap, promptly followed her, before I 
could express my opinion on his in- 
credible folly. 

I suppose I was the only person in 
Goldwater Flats who didn’t go to the 
dance that night. Dan had run up 
our two horses before he started, and 
left them tied to the fence outside the 


se Ask 
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hut. It was about all the preparation 
for departure.we could make. 

He came in at three-thirty, very 
cross because Eliza had done him out 
of one of the promised dances, and in 
grim silence we saddled up and rode 
off for good out of Goldwater Flats. 

Well, it must have been about noon 
that same day when we came on Ben 
Jones and his wife hung up by the 
side of the track in their new buggy 
and pair, which until yesterday had 
been, like our diamond, the property 
of Ezra Malcolm. Ben Jones had 
made his pile at the diggings, and 
this turn-out was the first purchase. 

When we came up with them Mrs. 
Jones, a delicate, hysterical woman, 
was crying, while Ben himself, look- 
ing very grey and queer, sat on the 
grass trying to tie up his left arm. I 
thought at first that they had been 
bailed up, but it transpired on in- 
quiry that one of the horses had 
kicked Ben when he was fixing the 
trace and broken his elbow. 

They were a fine pair of black New 
South Wales-bred stallions, overfed 
and underworked, and Mrs. Jones 
was about as capable of driving them 
as of flying. Since we were all going 
the same way, the best thing seemed 
to be for me to drive her, and for Ben 
to ride my horse, and we eventually 
decided on that. ; 

It was on the Jones’s account that 
we called a halt about three in the 
afternoon near a bush-inn of doubtful 
reputation. I wanted to push on, at 
all events until we were a few miles 
from the place, but they wouldn’t 
have it. Mrs. Jones was, among 
other things, afraid of snakes, and she 
insisted on spending the time in a 
little red-hot back room where two 
young men who had been ‘‘ lambed 
down’’ were lying in a_ state of 
stupor. At her earnest request I sat 
with her, though, as she had her hus- 
band, I failed to see the necessity for 
my presence. 

About seven o’clock, when the mos- 
quitoes were beginning to hum 
viciously in every corner of this oven 
of a parlour, Dan put his head in to 
2nnounce that our two riding horses 
had broken their hobbles and strayed. 

There was ostensibly no one in the 
inn but an old hag and the victims of 
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the doctored whisky, but I thought 
it more than likely the horses had 
been stolen—and I said so. Both 
Dan and Ben Jones repudiated the 
suggestion with the indignant cer- 
ainty of jackeroos. The horses had 
strayed, and they would go after 
them. We could await their return. 
But here Mrs. Jones entered her pro- 
test. She would not stay alone with- 
out a man in the house of that horrid- 
looking old woman who might murder 
us both—on that point she was firm. 

It was Dan who hit upon the bril- 
liant idea of sending us two women 
ahead in the buggy while he and Ben 
Jones hunted up the missing horses. 
No one paid any attention to mv ob- 
jections—I was the only one of the 
three who knew anything at all about 
the country, and therefore not worth 
listening to. 

So off we started, Mrs. Jones and I, 
down the track to Ballarat. I took 
the precaution of borrowing one of my 
brother’s pistols, for the green dia- 
mond, which was stitched inside my 
bodice, burnt me like a live coal ; but 
mv heart was in my mouth as I picked 
up the reins. 

We had gone perhaps three or four 
miles at a slow pace when we came to 
a rail slung across the road. The 
scrub on both sides was very dense, 
and in the dusk looked like a black 
wall, but the moon, which was climb- 
ing up the sky behind us, sent long, 
mysterious rays down the track itself, 
and made the harness and the white 
rail under the horses’ noses glisten 
like silver. 

Well, I bundled out of the buggy, 
dropped the rail, and bundled in again 
mighty quick ; but before I could take 
back the reins from Mrs. Jones a man 
plunged out of the bush on her side, 
seized her, dragged her bodily out of 
her seat, and sprang into it himself. 
It was all done before you could say 
“ Knife.’’ 

I heard her shriek, and the dull 
thud as she fell on her side in the road, 
while I was struggling to wrench the 
reins away from the man who had 
grabbed them. 

Mrs. Jones’s scream, coupled with 
the jerk on the reins and the clatter 
of hoofs as the bushranger’s con- 
federate came out of the scrub, were 
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too much for the stallions—the off- 
side one gave a squeal and a plunge, 
switched his tail over one rein, and 
made off. 

In a flash we were away down the 
track, rocking and pitching like a boat 
at sea. The plunge at starting had 
snapped the pole, so that it trailed on 
the ground between the horses, hit- 
ting their fetlocks at every bump. 

I had, for a second, thoughts of 
jumping out, but my companion 
settled that matter by flinging an arm 
round me and crushing me against 
him so viciously that even to breathe 
was difficult. It was evident that he 
guessed I carried the green diamond 
on my person. 

Behind us the mad clatter of hoofs 
told me that his confederate was fol- 
lowing. The moon-whitened track 
flew at us like the rapids of a river. 
The scream of wind, the creak of har- 
ness, the rattle of the stallions’ flying 
feet drowned ail other sound. 

I tried once or twice to struggle 
against the iron fingers that bit into 
my wrists, and the iron arm that 
pinioned me, and I screamed all the 
time like a peacock ; but I was utterly 
helpless, and, though the buggy 
leaped and swayed so violently that 
time after time I thought we were 
over, it always righted itself again. 

For more than two miles the mad- 
dened stallions charged along un- 
checked. Every now and then one 
pair of heels or other would crack 
against the splintered dashboard, 
and twice large bits of wood or leather 
shot past my nose. 

The end came at a turn in the track 
under the foot of a precipice, which 
towered up like a castle, touched 
weirdly here and there by gleams of 
moonlight. 

What exactly happened I do not 
know. My captor loosened his hoid 
a littke as we came near the place, 
and, after looking over his shoulder, 
and screaming to his companion to 
‘* Head them off, for heaven’s sake! ”’ 
sprang up, letting me go altogether. 

There was a crash, a fearful scream 
from one of the horses, a wild oath 
from the man at my side—and then 
the moonlit track flew violently up- 
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wards, and seemed to hit me in all 
sorts of places at once. 

I assume that I lay in the scrub for 
nearly a minute, before the second 
man, who was following on a horse, 
flung himself on my body ; but to me 
it seemed as if the world had hardly 
ceased revolving, or the sound of 
splintering wood died away. 

I made no effort at resistance. 
What was the good against such 
odds? To lie quiet and chance their 
missing the diamond among’ my 
clothes seemed the best plan. But the 
man who was searching me knew 
something. With extraordinary deft- 
ness, considering his sex, he tore open 
garment after garment, running hasty, 
adroit fingers over each. 

He worked in absolute silence, his 
quick breathing, the creak of a 
saddle, and faint sounds of groaning 
making the only noises in the heavy 
stillness which had succeeded on that 
wild clatter and crash of a second 
earlier. His voice, when at last he 
found the diamond and cried the fact 
aloud triumphantly, almost startled 
me into an exclamation—for it was 
the voice of Eliza Brown! 

‘* I’ve got it, Bertie. I’ve got it!’’ 
she called, plucking the pin forth from 
its hiding place. ‘‘ We’re made 
now!’”’ 

A groan came from the other side 
of the road. ‘‘ My God, I’m dying ; 
I’m broken to bits,’’ said the man 
whom she had addressed. 

Eliza Brown scrambled to her feet, 
but without undue haste. 

** You always were one to whine! ”’ 
she muttered contemptuously. ‘I 
say, I think this girl’s dead.”’ 

She had turned her back on me, 
and I therefore ventured to steal a 
glance at the scene. One of the stal- 
lions lay bleeding horribly under a 
heap of wreckage, the other was on 
his legs. Behind the _ splintered 
ruins of the buggy stood two heaving 
horses—a grey and a magnificent 
chestnut mare with three white stock- 


ings. 
The injured man sat limply against 
a young iron-bark opposite. Blood 


was trickling from his face, and the 
position of his right hand showed that 
the arm was broken ; but it seemed to 
me that for a bushranger he possessed 


remarkably. little fortitude. Even the 
glint of the green diamond failed to 
cheer him. 

‘* My leg’s broke, Lizzie—I tell you 
my leg’s broke! ’’ he whimpered. 

‘* Broke or not, you’ll have to get 
on a horse—and it’s d——d_ lucky 
your brute’s followed the mare,’’ said 
Lizzie Brown shortly. ‘‘ I'll take you 
to the Warrigal’s Hole.’”’ 

She put the diamond into a but- 
toned breast-pocket of her flannel 
shirt as she spoke, and, catching at 
the grey, led him over to where Bert 
sat. There was some trouble about 
this, for the smell of blood frightened 
him. 

‘* Make haste, Bert, you fool,’’ she 
said. ‘* Johnny Dunn and Gilbert are 
out after the diamond too, and if they 
catch us they’ll let daylight into you 
—whatever they do to me. Get up! 
Phat’s it.”’ 

Bert, groaning loudly, dragged him- 
self to his feet, and then, much shoved 
and hoisted by Eliza, achieved the 
saddle. 

‘““T'il be off befcre we’ve gone a 
yard,’’ he said, grabbing at the grey’s 
mane. 

**T’ll leave you if you do,”’ she re- 
torted, swinging herself on to the 
chestnut, and bringing the mare up 
alongside his mount. 

By this time I had made up my 
mind—I would follow them to the 
Warrigal’s Hole, wherever that might 
be, and try to recover the green 
diamond. 

My first step was to retrieve my 
pistol, which lay gleaming like a pool 
of water just beyond the dead horse ; 
my second to creep to the side of the 
track where there was a narrow mar- 
gin of shadow. 

Eliza, burdened by the wounded 
man, who had flopped over against 
her, and whom she was supporting, 
could only go slowly, and I knew I 
should have little difficulty in keeping 
them in sight. Both had apparently 
forgotten me, or else they were satis- 
fied that I was dead, and therefore of 
no account. 

By this time the moonlight had 
turned the mallee scrub into a chequer 
of ink and snow—there were no half 
shades, no faint silver tints as at 
home. In the light it was clear as 
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noontide; out of it one could see 
nothing. 

My precious pair followed the track 
for nearly half a mile, and then turned 
off into the scrub, where an intense, 
breathless stillness brooded, and 
where here and there long eerie shafts 
of moonlight pierced the velvet dusk, 
making patches of brilliance in which 
one could see every infinitesimal twig. 

Presently they struck a track which 
I recognised—but only to cross it and 
drop down a ravine like the side of a 
house, densely covered with under- 
growth. I had my work cut out to 
follow them here, even though I was 
by now close enough to feel the recoil 
from the bushes as they pushed 
through. 

I guessed that Eliza’s hands were 
fully occupied trying to keep her com- 
panion in the saddle, for twice she 
swore fiercely, and once he gave a 
little sharp scream of pain. 

If there is a nastier job in the world 
than pushing through dense mallee I 
have yet to meet it. I had been rid- 
ing astride, and was in boots and 
breeches with no skirt to hamper me ; 
but before we had gone a hundred 
yards my clothes hung in tatters, and 
my face and hands felt as if they had 
been the scene of a cat-fight. In fact, 
nothing but the extreme slowness of 
my enemies’ progress allowed me to 
keep within hearing distance of them 
after we left the second track. 


The Warrigal’s Hole was a log-hut 
at the head of a little creek submerged 
in mallee. A space had been cleared 
round the. place, and the moon shone 
straight down into it, glistening on 
the flat grey leaves of a young blue- 
gum that shaded the hut. 

A cleverer hiding-place I never saw, 
and as I crouched under a small bush 
at the edge of the clearing I began 
to wonder if I should be able, later, to 
guide the police there. It seemed un- 
likely. 

Bert, still whimpering, rolled off his 
grey, and limped into the hut, leaving 
Eliza to hitch both horses to the rail 
of a small empty horse-yard. That 
done, she followed him indoors. 

Then the splutter of a match came 
clearly to me, a dozen threads of gold 
Sprang out of a sudden in the black 
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wall of the hut, and I heard the pop 
of a cork being drawn. 

As I stole across the grass and 
knelt down with my eye to the largest 
crack, my mind ran feverishly on 
plans for recovering the lost diamond. 

I found, to my delight, that I could 
see into the hut. Bert, whining 
aloud, lay on a blanket, and plucked 
feebly at his shirt, while Eliza, a 
bottle im one hand and a candle in the 
other, knelt over him splashing brandy 
into his open mouth. 

‘* There, there, you’re not going to 
die yet, you skunk!’’ she said 
angrily, as he choked. ‘‘ Great Scot! 
and you call yourself a man! ”’ 

‘‘Don’t go away,” he groaned. 
** Don’t leave me, Liz.’ 

‘*T’ll come and see after you to- 
night,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ but I must be 
back at Goldwater Flats by noon. I 
wouldn’t keep the diamond here with 
the chances of Gilbert or any of his 
gang getting wind of our game, and 
coming for it—my word, no! _ Be- 
sid-s, those d——d traps [police] have 
had their eye on me for some time. I 
want to ride home by Power’s, the 
way they'll hear I was there if they 
get asking questions. They can’t tell 
me I’m lying if Power says I was at 
his station—savvy ?”’ 

At the words an idea sprang full 
grown in my mind—I would turn bush- 
ranger. I knew a _ short cut to 
Power’s and a nice patch of scrub 
where I could lie in wait for Miss 
Brown. Woman to woman, it would 
be strange if I could not get back my 
own. To try the game near the War- 
rigal’s Hole within possible hail of a 
dozen scoundrels would have been 
madness ; but at Power’s there would 
presumably be no one to interfere. 

Full of hope I got up, crept across to 
the horse-yard and unhitched the 
chestnut mare. She was a great, up- 
standing animal, and looked nearly 
thoroughbred. I guessed—rightly as 
is transpired afterwards—that she was 
St. Lucasta, a celebrated racing mare, 
stolen a month earlier from a_ well- 
known Melbourne stable, to the tre- 
mendous excitement of the district. 

Well, in due time I reached Power’s, 
without mishap and without being 
overtaken by Eliza Brown. 

The bit of scrub I had in my mind 


’ 
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was on the left-hand side of a big pad- 
dock through which the track ran— 
any one passing it would be at my 
mercy. 

The first thing that agitated me was 
the discovery that the pistol in my belt 
was not Dan’s, but a heavier and newer 
weapon. I could only suppose that I 
had picked up one dropped by my 
bushranging friend in his fall out of 
the buggy. It was a relief to find it 
loaded, but the mistake shook my con- 
fidence, and I began to think of all the 
stories I had heard of pistols missing 
fire. 

About a quarter of an hour after my 
arrival Lizzie Brown appeared. She 
had put on a skirt, was sitting side- 
ways with the offside stirrup brought 
over, and bore a general air of such 
extreme respectability that my heart 
almost failed me—almost, but not 
quite—for the thought of those three 
bitter years at the diggings which the 
diamond represented could not lightly 
be set aside. Still, the moment when 
she pulled up to feel her girths just 
opposite where I stood remains vivid 
in mv memory—and, ever since, high- 
waymen have my sincerest sympathy. 
I can conceive no more unpleasant pro- 
fession ! 

It seemed to me that she must have 
heard the mad thumping of my heart 
as I slowly, very slowly, raised my 
right arm. 

The only pistol of my experience 
threw high, and, in mortal terror of 
hitting the rider, I aimed for safety at 
the grey’s knees. I suppose the bullet 
hit him just under the point of the 
shoulder, for he gave a_ scream, 
plunged once, and then lurched on to 
his head, pitching Eliza half a yard in 
front of him. 

Following her example, I flung my- 
self upon her before she could get her 
feet. For a moment we roiled and 
struggled in the dust, but she was too 
shaken by the fall to make much of a 
fight, and in less than a second I had 
the diamond between my fingers once 
more. 

My triumph, however, was _ short- 
lived. As I scuttled back to where the 
chestnut stood in the shadow of the 
mallee, two mounted figures came sud- 
denly out of the scrub a hundred yards 


away. I saw them dimly, saw the 
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glitter of steel in their hands, saw their 
horses heading for me—and jumped 
at once to an appalling conclusion. 
Eliza Brown had talked of Dunn and 
Gilbert as being ‘‘ after the diamond 
also’’—there doubtless were the two 
celebrated bushrangers in person ! 

Flight was my only idea—flight 
across the moonlit paddock to where, 
a mile away, the white bars of a new 
gate streaked thé grey night. I lost 
a second trying to get on to the chest- 
nut, who was a long way from the 
ground, and when I did land, half on 
her withers and half on the saddle, I 
had neither reins nor stirrup. 

To dive wildly for both as she 
sprang forward with an angry plunge 
was all I could do, and she testified her 
resentment at these efforts by propping 
suddenly and then rearing three times 
in quick succession. 

On the third occasion a shadow fell 
across her neck, a hand shot out and 
caught the swinging curb rein, there 
was a second of desperate swaying un- 
certainty, and she crashed straight 
back on top of me. 

As she came down a voice rose im- 
peratively, ‘‘ Look out, sergeant, look 
out—the fellow has a pistol! ”’ 

My bushrangers were police! 

The mare rolled over and got up, but 
as her weight was instantly succeeded 
by fourteen stone of panting humanity 
the change benefited me little. 

** Let me go, you’re choking me!” 
I gasped, bewildered-and infuriated by 
this treatment. 

That the two had seen me ap 
parently commit highway robbery 
never occurred to my mind, any more 
than the fact that I was to ordinary 
eyes merely a particularly ragged and 
blood-stained youth. 

Then I heard Eliza Brown’s voice, 
muffled as though she were holding a 
handkerchief to her face. 

‘*‘ Yes, as you saw, he robbed me of 
a valuable pin—I’m Miss Costelloe. 
You may have heard of the famous 
green diamond bought by my brother 
at Ezra Malcolm’s sale? ’’ 

‘It’s a lie!’’ I screamed fiercely, 
**1I’m Miss Costelloe ! ’’ 

Both the policemen laughed. 

** Are ye sure it isn’t Mrs. Robinson 
ye are?’’ said the sergeant who held 
me. ‘‘And you wid the race-mare 
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Robinson a 
Try, couldn’t ye tell 
than that, me bold 


that was stolen off Mr. 
fortnight back ! 
a better story 
boy? ”’ 

‘*T expect he’s one of the Gilbert 


and Hall gang,’ said Eliza again, 
lowering her voice. ‘*‘ We had an 


accident on the trail, my brother and 
], and I was coming back to Power’s 


for help when he attacked me. He’s 
got my diamond on him. Do you 
see? ”’ 


She pointed to where it glittered 
among dusty, bloodstained rags, and 
the sergeant plucked it out and ex- 
amined it carefully. 

‘‘I’m new to the district, but I 
heard about this jewel yesterday, Miss 
Costellce,’’ he said. 


Eliza looked round with a little 
shiver. 
““T wouldn’t let that young man 


make a noise,’’ she murmured, Still 
speaking very low, ‘‘there may be 
others in that scrub.’’ 

At this I opened my mouth to shout 
an indignant denial, but the sergeant 
seized me firmly by the throat, and the 
words died away in a gurgle. 

I’m new to this district,’’ he said, 
“‘in fact, the two of us is. We came 
up after Mr. Robinson’s mare, but I 
heard about the diamond on the road. 

“ By heaven! this is the pistol that 
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was taken off poor Brady’s body, when 
Hall and Co. murdered him a fortnight 
back! ’’ exclaimed the other policeman 
who had been examining my pistol. 
‘* That and the mare about settles that 
he’s one of them.”’ 

** Perhaps I'd better go on to the 
station and rouse them there,’’ sug- 
gested [liza, ‘‘that is if you’ll lend 


me one of your horses; my poor 
brute’s dead. You will? Thank you 
very much. I may as well take the 


diamond, too—lucky you turned up 
when you did, or 1 should have lost 
ey?" 

She took the pin, slipped it coolly 
into the pocket from which I had torn 
it a few minutes before, put her foot 
into the stirrup of the sergeant’s horse, 
and added, as she rode past where I 
lay, ‘‘I wouldn’t let him make a 
noise.’’ 

That ends the tale as far as I am 
concerned. 

It is perhaps needless to add that we 
never saw the diamond again, or, for 
that matter, Miss Eliza Brown; and 


there would be no advantage—even if 
I could do it, which I doubt—in detail- 
ing my feelings as I lay helpless under 
Sergeant Mulcahy’s large hands, and 
listened to the thud of the hoofs which 
were bearing away the green diamond. 













Reckless, thoughtless, through the street, 
Never a thought for weary feet; 

Giving Jarvey Jones a start; 

Swinging by the grocery cart; 

Keeping clear of Bob and Dad 

Went Brady’s Bill and Logan’s lad. 

They played at ‘‘ Circus ’’ up the town, 
Jack was ‘‘ Sage’”’ and Bill was ‘‘ Clown”’; 
Nor on the street content to stop, 

But ran a riot through each shop, 

Till every nook a visit had 

From Brady’s Bill and Logan’s lad. 


And oft they acted ‘‘ Bobby,” too, 

In sailor caps and jackets blue; 

They collared Jim, the Cobbler’s boy, 
And ran him down the street—and why? 
Because he looked so dull and sad 

To Brady’s Bill and Logan’s lad. 





They kept the village in a roar 

With some new ‘‘ crime ’’ unknown before : 

‘* They'll hang ! I’d swear,’’ yelled Draper Trigg— 
The snowballs show’ring round his wig— 

On earth he never knew so bad 

As Brady’s Bill and Logan’s lad. 


At length there came a parting day 
When Jack and Bill went far away: 

‘* God bless ye, boys! ’’ we all said then, 
Except the few who cried ‘‘ Amen! ”’ 
And all the village folk were sad 

For Brady’s Bill and: Logan’s lad. 








P. Burns. 
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is the only piano-player which enjoys the support and 
co-operation of all the leading musicians. It is to 
be had in the world’s three finest pianos 
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made to-day. 


particulars will 


first is a simple statement of fact. The second is a statement of 


opinion, dxf it is an opinion which is held all over the world. And any 
other piano you can think of has only a localised reputation. 


Being the choice of the majority of the world’s connoisseurs is the justification 
of the statement that the Steinway, Weber, and Steck are the three finest pianos 


Their great musical qualities are made available to everyone by 


the Pianola, which they alone contain. 


be sent if you write for Catalogue “ V.” 


The Pianola Piano is, therefore, your only possible choice when you set out to 
buy a “ player-piano.” Sooner or later you are bound to meet with disappoint- 
ment if you purchase any other instrument, for no matter how good the 
instrument may be im ifs class, yet it does not and cannot reach the high degree 
of artistic excellence attained to by the Pianola Piano. 


You are invited to call and play the Pianola Piano at Molian Hall, and full 
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FASHION AT SUMMER FESTIVALS. 


HERE has been something ironi- 
cal about the term “ summer ”’ 
during the last few years, and 

people have been saying such biting 
things about the weather in general 
that I think Nature has at last had her 
vanity touched, and now she is proving 
to us just what she can do in the way 
of sunshine when she really sets her 
mind to it. If I said she was showing 
special favour on the Coronation of 
King George V., I might run the risk 
of an American humourist making 
jokes about the English considering 
themselves as the salt of the earth, 
and such-like egoisms, therefore I will 
merely say we are thankful that the 
Coronation falls in such a summer of 
sunshine. Moreover, I am _ thankful 
that this self-same sunshine falls upon 
other countries as well as upon our 
own, and as so many of us spend our 
time between London and Paris I am 
more than particularly glad that these 
two cities are so favoured. 


a 


London and Paris. 

The old saying that what Paris does 
to-day London does to-morrow, is still 
true in some things, one of those being 
fashion. Oh, I know quite well that 
there are a great many people who say 
and really think that London is quite 
as up to date as Paris where clothes 
are concerned, but I do not agree with 
them. I cannot, because I see things 
in London which are considered quite 


* 
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new which I have seen fully six months 
before in the rue de la Paix. This 
does not mean for a moment that 
Englishwomen do not look ‘as fashion- 
ably dressed as Frenchwomen, but 
merely that all the new ideas come 
originally from Paris, so that what is 
seen in Paris in February is popular in 
London in May and June, because the 
buyers from London come over in 
February to get the models from Paris 
and adapt them for their summer 
season. It is the same thing with the 
big shops and smaller dressmakers in 
Paris as it is with the London buyers. 
They, too, get the models in February 
or March, and in May and June they 
sell them to their customers. But 
Fashion, as known in the Place Ven- 
déme, in the salons of the rue de la 
Paix, or in the new dressmaking 
quarter of the Avenue d’Antin, is 
always forging ahead, consequently, 
when we are all raving about the lovely 
summer dresses we see at the races, at 
garden parties, at polo matches, and 
at a hundred and one other summer 
festivals, the dressmakers who set the 
fashions are already pondering over 
autumn and winter models, so that 
when one wanders into their stately 
rooms in July they no longer take any 
interest in the filmy draperies, which 
seem the only possible things to think 
about from the wearer’s point of view 
when the thermometer is registering 
some appallingly high degree in the 
shade. Let us then leave them to 




















Photo} On the Ile de Puteaux. Dress by Drecoll. 
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The Royal Regalia to be used 
at the Coronation Ceremony of 
King George and Queen Mary. 


1. The Imperial Crown. This fitting emblem of the 
British Empire is the most priceless ornament that 
has ever existed in the History of the World. It con- 
tains 227 pearls, 2,785 diamonds, 5 rubies, 17 sap- 
phires and 10 emeralds, besides the great South 
African diamond. Many of these priceless stones 
have a romantic history. The Black Prince’s Ruby 
in the cross immediately above the Star of South 
Africa was presented by Don Pedro the Cruel to the 
Black Prince, and was worn by Henry Fifth at Agin- 
court in the helmet, which may still be seen over his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. In the Cross at the top 
of the Crown is the miraculous sapphire from Edward 
the Confessor’s ring. 

2. The Orb, a masterpiece of the jeweller’s art, 
dating from 1662, copied from the orb of the Saxon 
Kings, and is symbolic of World Sovereignty, over 
which rises the cross of Christ. 

3. St. Edward’s Crown, with which the actual Cere- 
mony of Coronation is performed. Copied in 1662 
from the ancient Crown destroyed by Cromwell. 
This Crown is only worn once during the life of each 
sovereign, then only for a few minutes. On other 
occasions the Imperial Crown is worn. 

4. The Ampulla, to contain the Anointing Oil, and 


5. the Anointing Spoon are the only remains of 
ancient regalia which escaped destruction in 1649. 

6. The Sword of State, emblem of punishment to 
evil-doers. 

7. The Curtana, or Sword of Mercy, with blunt 
edges. 

8. St. George's Spurs, emblem of the King as the 
fount of all Knightly virtues, and first Soldier in the 
land. 

9. The Sword of Temporal Justice. 

10. The Sword of Spiritual Justice. 

11. The Royal Sceptre, containing the Larger Pear- 
Shaped ‘‘ Star of Africa,"’ the largest diamond in the 
world. 

12. The Queen’s Sceptre with Cross. 

18. The Dove Sceptre, emblem of the King at peace 
with his subjects. This Sceptre was accidentally 
broken at the Coronation of Charles the First, and 
was taken as an ill omen for the peace of that reign. 

14. The Ivory Sceptre. 

15. The Sword of Offering. 

16. St. Edward's Staff, an emblem to guide the King 
in the footsteps of his canonised predecessor, St. 
Edward the Confessor. 

17-18. The Maces of the Serjeants-at-Arms. 


Our Royal Regalia has a symbolic meaning of the duties of our Sovereign’s 
kingly office. King George V. stands as a personification of the British 
Empire in the same way as the Union Jack is its symbol. Socialism wishes 
to describe loyalty and patriotism as a vice, and strives to prevent our Prince 
of Wales from ever occupying his father’s throne. All loyal British men 
and women should fight against Socialism and join the Anti-Socialist Union, 
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Social Reform should be the ultimate aim of all legislation. 
parties is the methods employed by each group for the attainment of that end. 


What Socialism Means 


Socialism is a theory of Government which believes that the 








What differentiates 


State ownership and control of all the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange, the abolition of all competition, and 


the 


destruction of the present capitalist system will ensure an 


improvement in the moral and material well-being of this nation. 


It entails the Confiscation of Private Property and the 


Abolition of the Monarchy 





“T regard the existence of a King as 
a proof of lunacy among the people.” 

“When coronets go into the melting- 
pot, crowns had better beware.” 

Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P. 


‘*Socialism is the end of Faith, 
Family, Monarchy, and Empire.” 
—Lord Rosebery. 








The Anti-Socialist Union of Great Britain appeals to 
the public for funds with which to extend their work, 
and to enable them to issue more literature and send 
out more speakers to counteract the 2,000 meetings 
held each week by the Socialists. We are now holding 


on an average 250 meetings a week. 





PLEASE CAREFULLY READ THE FOLLOWING AND CONSIDER WHAT IT MEANS 


(1) 
(2) 


(3 


(4 


(5) 


6 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 





The Crown has been threatened and the Monarch insulted. 

The House of Lords is to be destroyed ; Judges for doing their duty have been attacked on the platform and 
in the Press; efforts have been made to pack Quarter and Petty Sessions with Socialist J.P.'s.: 
Boards of Bureaucrats, from whom there is to be no appeal, have, in some cases, been substituted for the 

Courts of Justice. 

Large numbers of Civil Servants have been converted to Socialism. There has been a steady increase in the 
number of public officials ; competitive examinations have been dispensed with in many of the new posts, 
while information as to the numbers of new officials has been refused by the Government. 

There are at least 1,000 Sccialists helping to administer the Lccal Government and the Poor Law. Popu'arly 
elected Councils have taken to trading in competition with private enterprise ; their accounts have often been 
inefficiently audited, and the iocal debt bas risen in under thirty years from 136 millions to 503 millions. 

Socialists are making strenuous efforts to capture the education of the country. Socialist Schoolmasters, Dons 
and Professors are busy proselytising. 

The funds and administration of Trade Unions have been captured by the Socialist conspirators, and men have 
been expelled from the Unions for opposing the Socialist policy. 

Attempts have been made to stir up mutiny in our Army and Navy. 

There are now over 40 avowed Socialist Members in Parliament. 
year on Socialist propaganda. 


Something like £250,000 is being spent each 


Help us to fight the Enemies of King and Country! 





Cheques and Postal Orders (crossed ‘‘ London County and Westminster Bank ”) and all communi- 





cations should be sent to the Anti-Socialist Union, 58-60 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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British workers make 


Brasso, and 


British housewives use it. 
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their winter models and enjoy the 
summer ones they have already 
launched, as we see them under green 
trees, on green sward, and with a back- 
ground of brilliant flowers. 


* * * 


The Charm of a Summer’s Day. 

“La Vie au grand air” is lived to 
perfection in Paris when we have such 
a summer as the present one, and the 
out-of-door fétes are continuous. There 
are the early morning canters down the 
long green alleys of the Bois! Only 
those who have experienced them can 
tell how exquisite they are. There is 
the morning walk and there is the 
charming déjeuner at Armononville, 
Madrid, or Pré Catelan. There is also 
tennis on the Ile de Puteaux, polo at 
Bagatelle, and tea everywhere. Imagine 
the scope for pretty clothes with such 
a mise en scéne as any of these de- 
lightful spots, which Nature has made 
so beautiful and which man has not 
spoiled. Take Puteaux, for instance, 
that most select of French summer 
clubs. Any afternoon on the broad 
road which runs along the Seine facing 
the little island may be seen a line of 
motor-cars and victorias from which 
descend charmingly dressed women and 
men as well groomed as Englishmen. 
They go down a short flight of steps 
and embark on the island ferry boat, 
which takes them rapidly to the oppo- 
site bank, where they find an oasis so 
green, so cool, so retired from the dust 
of roads, and sparkling with brilliant 
beds of geraniums, roses of every kind, 
smooth green lawns, tennis courts per- 
fectly kept, and, under huge red 
umbrellas, little tea tables, round which 
are grouped the smartest and prettiest 
of Parisian women. A picturesque pavi- 
lion, where one may dine, nestles 
among the huge trees, and the winding 
paths all about the island have seats 
set under green branches upon which 
one may rest and meditate, or talk of 
those interesting nothings which go to 
make up the charm of a summer’s 
day. Every year the women are 


charming, but the dresses, which add 
to their charm, differ in cut, style, and 
material considerably. 


Last year they 
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were less attractive than usual, but 
this year they are all that the eye can 
wish. 


* * * 


The Favourite Colour. 

The favourite colour is white, if one 
may call white a colour! And surely 
one may, for it differs greatly accord- 
ing to material. White taffetas coats 
and skirts, for instance, are quite 
another thing from white embroidered 
muslin dresses, and they are both as 
much in vogue, the one as the other. 
Personally I have a great weakness for 
white taffetas, especially when it has a 
suggestion of brilliant colour some- 
where about it. I have seen several 
women wearing an underskirt of apple 
green, with a white taffetas overdress, 
which had a touch of green on the 
corsage in the form of small green 
revers, over which was laid a cream 
embroidered muslin tab, and perhaps 
turned-back cuffs of green on the short 
sleeves, with the same softening touch 
of cream muslin. The cream net 
guimpe would also have a little green 
embroidery, and the chiffon sash, which 
hung from the waist at the side, would 
show embroidered ends. The same 
scheme could be carried out in any 
other shade than green with equal 
success, and an extra trimming may be 
of silk fringe or buttons, or both ; in 
fact, nearly all the taffetas gowns this 
season have been trimmed with silk 
fringe, and sunshades are being made 
to match. 

* * * 


White Lace and Linon Gowns. 
Nothing looks so lovely for a garden 
party as a lace or embroidered lawn 
gown, and this season they are too 
lovely for words. The very elaborate 
lace ones are often mixed with colour 
in a very subtle fashion. One, which 
was made by a dressmaker of remark- 
able talent for the blending of colours, 
was in real Cluny lace and filet over an 
underdress of totle de Jowy, and round 
the feet was a light flounce of dark red 
chiffon veiling the lace, another flounce 
of chiffon happened higher up the 
skirt, and all through the lace of the 
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DO YOU KNOW THIS MAN? 


He is said by those who have consulted 
him to be greatly gifted, and to describe 
one’s life with wonderful fidelity. 

The Graphic says: “ His delineations 
are nothing short of marvellous.” 

The Court Journal says: “Has re- 
markable psychic powers."’ 

Black & White says: ‘‘ He has given 
some astonishing results." 

LaDy MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU says: 

“* The Chart is wonderful.’ 

BARONESS VON NAGEL says: “‘I have 
great confidence in the Chart. It is 
remarkable."’ 

SEYMOUR Hicks, the celebrated actor, 
says: ‘It is indeed marvellous.’ 

Mrs. KENDAL, the great actress, has 
written to him, saying: You have 
astonished me with your accuracy. It is 
marvellous.”* 

Rub a little ink on your thumbs, press 
on piece of white paper, and send with 
your birth-date, 1/- P.O and stamp. 
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upper part of skirt and corsage came 
a glint of the warm red flowers on the 
There was no 


toile de Jowy underdress. 


break in the waistline of this dress, for 


it fitted almost 
as closely as a 
real princess 
robe, and the 
mannequin, 
upon whom I 
saw it first, 
told me that 
the effect of 
having no 
coloured 
waistbelt and 
the two 
coloured 
flounces on the 
skirt added 
greatly to the 
height of the 
wearer. 
Another 
charming gar- 
den party 
toilette was in 
broderie An- 
glaise and filet, 
with a deep 
band of 
Wedgewood 
blue velvet 
round the feet, 
on to which 
the  broderie 
was sewn. The 
same effect 
of embroidery 
over velvet 
was repeated 
on the corsage, 
and the whole 
thing was very 
happy. The 
simpler typeof 
lingeriedress is 
more often 
made with a 
touch of col- 
oured embroi- 
dery than it 


was last year, and one sees agreat many 
fairly thick muslin dresses with coral or 
blue embroidery on the shoulders and 
down the front of the skirt. 
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For the Races ; by Lacroix. 


threads ! 
lacemakers in France, 


[Félix 





The Passion for Lace Trimmings. 

Lace has never been more popular 
than it is this season, and one sees it 
used in the most extravagant manner. 


It is cut out 
to cover hats, 
it is used to 
form theinstep 
of a silk stock- 
ing, the back 
of a silk glove. 
Priceless filet 
is used as the 
covering to an 
old silk hand- 
bag or as the 
covering of a 
sunshade. On 
dresses it 
forms panels, 
trains, fichus, 
revers, epaul- 
ettes, and 
every possible 
kind of trim- 
ming one can 
think of. Hat- 
pins are made 
of it, muffs are 
made of it, and 
who. shall 
count the col- 
lars, cuffs, 
jabots, frills, 
handkerchiefs, 
in which it 
plays its grace- 
ful, gracious 
part. Some- 
how lace al- 
ways fills me 
with feelings 
of tenderness, 
and I cannot 
bear to see it 
treated care- 
lessly. One re- 
members how 
long it takes 
to make, and 
how human 
are the fingers 


which spend their time among its 
I know one of the big 


and he has 


told me a lot about lacemakers in 
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general. Perhaps that is why it ap- 
peals to me so much. Also he has 
shown to me old lace which he has found 
in convents all over the south of 
Icurope, and so much of it seems to 
have been done by nuns, who were 
evidently inspired by holy thoughts, 
for they have woven into the threads 
religious legends, even as Fra Angelico 
expressed his heavenly dreams in paint. 
For this reason I do not like to see old 
filet used frivolously, and it annoys 
me beyond words to see no matter 
what kind of really good lace snipped 
about carelessly just to follow the 
fashions of an hour. Let women wear 
it by all means, for they will not cor- 
rupt its gentleness, and it, by its 
grace, may give them charm, but do 
let them refrain from cutting it into 
weird bands and tabs and points just 
because the dressmakers tell them it 
is necessary for the fashion of the dress 
it is to trim. 
* * * 

Millinery. 

Millinery is prettier this season than 
it was last, even as dresses are ; indeed, 
one may safely say now that, after 
beginning the year with a wild out- 
burst of unsuitable Oriental fashions, 
both dressmakers and their patronisers 
have recovered their mental balance, 
and now we see gracefully full skirts, 
less fantastic shoes, and hats which are 
graceful in line as well as useful, in 
that they do protect one from the sun. 
The love of aigrettes and feathers is 
still to the fore, but some flowers are 
worn, among them being roses and 
sweet peas. Pure white roses are very 
much in favour, with white foliage, 
and ears of corn have a certain stand- 
ing, but gradually forget-me-nots are 
coming into notice, and I have seen 
several of the tall-crowned hats which 
dip over each ear and turn up back 
and front with cache-combs of these 
dainty little blue flowers. Big white 
hats lined with black velvet and 
trimmed with black and white aigrettes 
are always the perfection of smartness ; 
but how expensive they are! In fact, 
any feather-trimmed hat carries the 
palm for cachet over a flower hat, and 
one is sorry to own it, for flower hats 
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are charming, and they are not nearly 
such costly things to buy. 
* * * 


Handbags and Sunshades. 

Handbags and sunshades are very 
important things, and now that we 
have reached the time of year when 
we wear foulard dresses, taffetas cos- 
tumes, and laces and embroideries of 
all kinds, they must be chosen with 
great care. The Oriental embroideries 
are still in fashion, but, better still, I 
like those in old brocade with a trim- 
ming of gold and silver lace and a 
mounting of silver or gold. For white 
dresses nothing looks better than a 
white bag, either of lace (grieved 
though I am to say so) or of em- 
broidery. Very smart leather bags in 
a leather specially dyed to match the 
costume look well with dark silk tailor- 
mades, and there are always the gold 
and platinum bags for those who can 
afford them. The very long cord to 
sling over the shoulder is one of those 
fashions which English women of good 
standing have followed, but which no 
French lady would dream of per- 
mitting herself. It has been adopted 
in Paris by the mannequins and their 
world, and that killed it almost before 
it was born. 

* * * 
The Wearing of Gloves. 

A peculiarity of the Parisienne this 
season is to wear no gloves when she is 
in full evening dress at the opera, at a 
dinner party, or at a musicale. It is 
more comfortable, but it is not so dis- 
tinguished. One liked to see a per- 
fectly gloved hand ; it suggested reserve 
and dignity, whereas the bare hand 
and arm, however beautiful, look 
rather sans géne. It is really rather 
nice of me to say this, as all my in- 
clinations go towards the non-wearing 
of gloves, especially when I am listen- 
ing to music or wanting to talk of 
anything but nothing. Gloves seem 
to deafen my ears and stifle my ideas, 
but they do add to the dignity of the 
appearance, therefore let me put for- 
ward a plea for gloves on ceremonious 
occasions, even though the Parisienne 
may have discarded them for the 
moment. M. E. CLARKE. 






































[Class B. 
“* Stokesay Castle,” by Miss H. Martin. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
EIGHTH COMPETITION 








HIS Competition, which closed on May 23rd, shows a decided 
. pee in the quality of work submitted. The number of entries 
in both classes is very encouraging, and the variety of subjects entered 
under the separate headings has rendered the question of merit a difficult one 
to decide. Subjects of exceptional interest included in the entries have 
failed to secure a prize owing to the very indifferent quality of the work 
generally, not sufficient attention being attached to the printing and mounting. 
It is not at all necessary to mount the photographs, unless, of course, the terms 
of the competition include mounting, but a good print unmounted on suitable 
medium is far preferable to indifferent printing and mounting. 
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RESULT OF THE EIGHTH COMPETITION. 


In Class A for Sporting and High Speed Subjects, the prize of One Guinea is awarded 


Class B. 


to Mrs. George Bletcher, Manchester. Title, ‘“Come into the Garden, 
Maud.” Camera, Thornton Pickard Ruby Reflex. Lens, Cooke. Plate, 
Imperial N.F. Exposure, 1/7O0th sec. f/6°5. Light, Good, 3.30 p.m. 

The prize of half a guinea is awarded to Miss Onslow, Bournemouth. 
Title, “ South Aisle, Constance.”” Camera, Thornton Pickard Stand. Lens, 
Cooke. Plate, Imperial Extra R. Expos. 5 mins. f/64. Light, Good, 2.30 p.m. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED :— 


Thos. Bletcher, Manchester. H. H. Thompson, Glasgow. 

F. Kugelman, London. Miss Jennings, Southwold. 

D. F. Vines, Tunbridge Wells. R. J. Delf, Norwich. 

C. E. Avent, Kilburn. W. Clifford Warner, W.. Kensington. 
Harold Ryan, New Cross. Mrs. Dale, Newcastle. 

Mrs. H. R. Sherch, Gloucester. H. G. Kelly, Stroud Green. 

H. J. Smith, Northampton. Miss H. Martin, Edgbaston. 

Mrs. A. G. Smith, Sheerness. Thos. Parsley, Lewes. 


Miss M. F. Hawker, Plymouth. 











“Come en,” by Thos. Bletcher. 





Prize Photograph] [Class A. 
** Come into the Garden, Maud,”*by Mrs. George Bletcher. 











Prize Photograph] “South Aisle, Constance Cathedral,” by Miss Onslow. 


) BY W. H. SMITH AND SON, 55 FETTER LANE, E, 














